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PEDAGOGY: A STUDY IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 


BY CHANCELLOR J. 


FOURTH PAPER. 

The man who is ill sends for a physician, and then under 
his physician’s direction, takes certain medicine and adopts 
a prescribed diet. This is not all. He has his window 
opened from time to time to let in the light and the fresh 
air. If possible he takes a journey for change of air and of 
scenery. He regulates the permanent conditions and de- 
pends as much upon them as upon food and physic. He is 
wise thus to control the special, or direct, agencies and the 
equally important but incidental conditions. This two-fold 
work is equally necessary in the science and art of peda- 
gogy. 

Ihave thus far in these papers tried to define the nature, 
end, and process of education; to indicate the educating con- 
ditions of our modern civilization; to define the four leading 
educating agencies,—the church, the home, the school, and 
the press ; and now in this closing chapter I hope to show 
how both the ‘‘ conditions ”’ and ‘‘agencies’’ may be selected, 
applied, and regulated. It was difficult to introduce these 
teaching factors without anticipating to some degree the 
more specific and practical counsels which properly belong 
tothis branch of the treatment; and I need not apologize 
for the didactic form which the final chapter of necessity 
assumes. 

If one lives for ‘‘conduct,’’ which according to Matthew 
Amold, and according to Solomon also for that matter, ‘‘is 
the end of life’’, and for ‘‘ character’’ which is the only root 
that can yield conduct worth producing, then every thing of 
an external sort in life should be subordinated to this attain- 
ment and deportment. Wealth achieved by crime, or at the 
expense of ‘‘ high thinking ’’ and true living, is so much a 
loss and so much a curse to him who wins it, and to his 
children as well. Better, far better to be poor in property 
and rich in mental gain and spiritual character ; for this is 
the only enduring possession. Assuming that these high 
educational aims have been adopted by my readers, I will 
tum Mentor’ and try to tell how parents may become teach- 
ers; and how the church and the home may be great schools 
of training, preparing the way for the other schools and 
supplementing their more formal and elaborate methods. 


H. VINCENT, LL.D. 

It is a good thing to choose a home with as much care as 
one chooses a school. Indeed the former is the more iim- 
portant choice. It is a great matter of surprise that so many 
people prefer the city to the country, or the great metropolis 
toaruraltown. There are thousands of families crowded 
into the most limited and unwholesome quarters in great 
cities, who could live less expensively and far more comfort- 
ably in a suburban neighborhood where their children could 
have plenty of fresh air to breathe, and ample ground for 
frolic and for useful exercise. Even the residents on the 
great avenues are a wonder to me for the same reason. 
Whether in the city or the country, one should select a home 
for his children with an eye to their permanent good, rather 
than to present pleasure or future financial gain. Once in 
a while I meet a man whose residence is determined by 
this educational idea. ‘‘It will be better for my children to 
live here,"’ he says. He is determined to control the atmos- 
phere. 

‘Alas, alas*’, moans one poor soul, a mother, ‘‘ I cannot 
go where I would, and here in this squalid and confined 
neighborhood I must bring up my children. What good 
will your law of atmosphere do me and mine?’’ Good 
woman, I have seen a lily grow in the mire. You may not 
go to the best and freshest, but much of the best and freshest 
you may bring to you and yours. The broom is a magic 
wand. It makes little folks fairies to wield it. Soap is so 
cheap and water does its work as well in an alley as on an 
avenue. You can have clean floors, a clean door-step, 
whitewashed walls, vines that creep and flowers that bloom. 
Inexpensive appliances, a little tact and a good deal of in- 
dustry, in which your children may be the principal actors, 
will make your badly located quarters a place of beauty and 
full of the influence that teaches without voice or tongue. 
Occasionally an evening or a holiday ramble into the near- - 
est park or into the country will give air and exercise and 
chance for saying some things that will never be forgotten 
by those you love best. 

Another thing you can do. The church and the school 
are open to you and to your children. Sermons and lessons 
may be had for the going to where they are given. You can 
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send, or, better still, take Tom and Kate, and all the rest to 
the sanctuary and let them hear the preaching and join in 
the singing and bow reverently during the prayers. You 
can put them into Sunday-school and into day school, and 
by a little wisdom (which plenty of people nowadays are 
glad to supply you with) you can buy cheap books that are 
good books. Thus you may get all the great educational 
agencies at work on and in behalf of your children. And 
your home life may ‘add power to all of them. 

What is true of this poor woman and good for her children 
will be equally true and good in the case of the well-to-do 
and the ‘‘ middle’’ class people. We may all unite in build- 
ing up great enterprises religious and educational, and at 
the same time make our homes helpers of these enter- 
prises. 

When twenty families on a street keep clean sidewalks 
and put the street in order in front of their own houses, a 
work that amounts to a public benefaction has been well be- 
gun. The community that rightly estimates the teaching 
power of ‘‘conditions’’ will have its ‘‘ village improvement 
society’’ for the planting, training, and trimming of trees, 
the setting in order of streets, the sweeping of sidewalks, 
the cultivating of public parks, the erection of monuments, 
and the following of true art in the erection of public build- 
ings. How much one good well-kept hotel in a town, will 
do toward improving the rest! A display of taste in the 
show window of a shop will stir up to similar enterprise all 
the other shop-keepers in the same line of business orin the 
same neighborhood. Shop windows are text-books in art. 
A joint protest by the leading ladies of a town would cause 
the removal of corrupting pictures from the windows, and a 
similar effort would promptly induce the town authorities 
to prohibit the posting of show bills of an objectionable 
character. Combination, persistency, kindness, could in 
numberless instances develop an anti-saloon and possibly a 
prohibition spirit even among our foreign fellow-citizens 
who have never seriously considered the question of the 
rum traffic from the American Christian point of view. In 
securing such an end what an important educating ‘‘ condi- 
tion ’’ would be promoted ! 

Before every other institution and determining its power 
for good is the home. We start out with that when we talk 
about church and school. We come back to that again al- 
most immediately. The strong cold wind cometh out of 
the north; soft blow the breezes from the south; but the 
all pervading atmospheres that bless or curse the community 
come from the homes of the community. 

Would you help the church? Begin withthe home. Let 
authority send every member of the family to the sanctuary. 
Always speak of the church, its services, its pastor, its 
Sunday-school, with reverence and charity. Supplement 
sermons and lesson with home instruction. The best direct 
work of the church demands the perpetual influence of the 
home. 

Would you help the day school? Begin with the home. 
In what way I have shown in the previous chapter. 

Would you develop a well-balanced character and make 
your children truly refined and cultivated men and women ? 
Begin with the home. Table manners, three times a day, 
on all the days, whether you have company or not, have 
educating power. Gladstone attributes his present vigor 
(he is over eighty) to the fact that he has practiced a homely 
little hint which he heard in his boyhood, to the effect, that 
he should chew each mouthful of meat at least twenty-five 
times before he swallowed it. What a blessing if this rule 
were suddenly and permanently to go into operation in 
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American homes! Politeness at the table, the right use of 
fork and napkin, the avoidance of all uncomfortable themes 
in conversation, the habit of cheerful talk and, at times, of 
hearty laughter would promote digestion and help on the 
day’s work and study. Criticism, fault-finding, worrying 
at meal time, have caused many a poor recitation in schoo] 
and many a blunder in business. So much power lies in 
‘*conditions.”’ 

Pleasant evenings at home spent in recreative rest are an 
education for society. There one is taught to talk and to 
listen, to play and to sing, to make others happy and to be 
made happy by others, which last is a great gift and a rare 
one. And what is all the education of the schools worth if 
one who has it, is not able with it to bless society and thus 
to brighten the lives of people? 

In controlling the social educating force in the family, 
great discrimination and much independence are necessary, 
Bad people although accomplished and attractive are 
dangerous. Frivolous people are almostas harmful. They 
weaken the self-respect of those who entertain them and set 
a pernicious example before children. Better let the parlor 
be cold and dark than occupied by other than people of 
heart and character. After this condition is met, the more 
brains and the more taste the better. 

It is important in the work of education wheresoever and 
by whomsoever carried on, to give freedom to the pupil. 
He must be let alone a great deal. Too much reining in is 
bad for him. Bring the law to bear on him at stated times 
and then let it bear with full pressure. But give hima 
colt’s freedom. If he gets soiled hands and muddy boots 
and trousers ‘‘ not fit to be seen’’, let him come home to a 
hearty ‘‘ Glad to see you, my boy’’. A boy who does not 
soil fingers, boots, and trousers now and then is not “‘of 
much account’’ as we Americans say. When you find him 
in the midst of his muddy exploits cheer him on witha 
sympathetic ‘‘Isn’t that fun?’ But when the time comes 
for the end of his play, see that it ends promptly and that 
the washing up is thoroughly done, so that he may learn 
the relations between restraint and freedom and cheerfully 
submit to the one because he finds such unqualified delight 
in the other. 

We should somehow secure the occasional coming together 
of all those whose special responsibility it is to give direct 
instructions and control social conditions. I have in mind 
a semi-annual meeting in a small town or cit’y of all the 
school teachers, pastors, editors, and city mayor and coun- 
cil to discuss in a frank way some of the educational topics. 
Political and denominational complications would arise, local 
prejudice would sometimes be excited, but I believe that on 
the whole great good would be the result. 

This then is the problem of pedagogy : How make life 
in all its parts, through all its agencies, and under all of its 
conditions a unity tending toward the education of the 
whole people? The school has power but its power is slight 
unless it co-operates with other educating forces. And 
these other forces are all about us. A young barrister once 
said to the great Mason’, ‘‘I keep my room to read law.” 
Mason answered: ‘‘Read law! It is in the court room you 
must read law.’’ Bulwer Lytton? somewhere says practi- 
cally the same thing : ‘‘ A man on the whole is a better pre- 
ceptor than a book.’’ Let us have books and teachers and 
schools, but let us have churches and homes, a pure journal- 
ism, libraries, pictures, laws, social customs, popular senti- 
ment,—all of which will combine to commend to our people 
“the True, the Beautiful, and the Good’’. 

Rome, Italy, February, 1887. 


(The end.) 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


BY W. BARCLAY PARSONS, JR. 


Engineering has been defined as ‘‘the science and art of 
utilizing the forces and materials of nature,’’ and as such 
was formerly divided into two branches, Civil and Military. 
The latter covered the class of work denoted by its name, 
the construction of forts and other structures necessary in 
the art of war, and the large field remaining was embraced 
in the comprehensive title of Civil Engineering. 

The introduction of steam and the subsequent rapid 
growth of applied science, coupled with the general tendency 
to subdivide into specialties, has naturally and properly led 
into the triple division of civil engineering under the heads 
of civil, mining, and mechanical ; the previous preparation 
and education for which and the subsequent differences in 
pursuit and application necessitate a separate discussion. 
This article is therefore confined to civil engineering proper 
as defined as the science of railroads, bridges, highways, 
canals, river and harbor improvements, water supply, and 
sanitation, with their involved details. 

American engineering practice differs very considerably 
from that of European nations. The problems to be solved, 
the difficulties to be overcome, and the peculiar conditions 
to be satisfied which from the outset confronted the Ameri- 
can engineer were radically opposed to those encountered 
by his foreign brother. Deep, broad rivers, and high, rugged 
mountains to cross ; immense tracts of land to be traversed, 
in many cases entirely uninhabited or at least unproductive 
before his advent ; the troubles of extremes in climate ; labor 
scarce and high ; and even the raw materials to be trans- 
ported through long distances ; but, above all, the fact that 


‘in most cases the undertakings were to be carried on in a 


country thinly settled, so that after completion the financial 
returns would be small and so entirely prohibitory of the 
expensive methods of Europe,—all these circumstances 
have favored an evolution of new ideas looking to the ac- 
complishment of the most good by the most direct and 
efficient methods with the least expenditure. To this end 
the American engineer, unhampered by tradition and 
obliged to satisfy the demands of circumstances, has intro- 
duced into every branch of the profession new methods 
marked by a rigorous application of scientific principles, 
simplicity of detail, and great practicability. The most 
notable recognition of the excellence of the principles of 
American design was the recent awarding in London of the 
contract for the great Hawkesbury bridge in New South 
Wales to the Union Bridge Company of New York, over 
thirteen competitors representing England, France, and 
Australia. 

But the question in general as to whether civil engineer- 
ing offers comparatively reasonable inducements for a young 
man to follow it as a profession can certainly be answered 
in the affirmative. While it must be admitted that the en- 
gineer here does not rank as relatively high as his fellow 
in Europe, where the successful ones are made the recipi- 
ents of all possible honors, and when old age overtakes them 
are amply provided for by government pensions to say 
nothing of the large fees received during their practice ; yet 
it is, nevertheless, a fact that the public appreciation of the 
value and necessity of the skill of the engineer is steadily 
increasing and with it brighten the prospects of a career 
Successful and remunerative financially as well as in ac- 
corded fame. 


So vast has become the field of engineering, entailing a 
proportionate amount of education and experience that it is 
necessary for the engineer to select Some special line to 
which to devote his energies, and not do as did Brunel* the 
celebrated English engineer who is at once famous as the 
constructor of the Thames tunnel’, the Great Western Rail- 
way, the Saltash bridge, the steamship Great Eastern, and 
improvements in artillery. As to the possibilities and in- 
ducements offered by the several branches, success depends 
primarily upon the relative influence at the command of the 
engineer and upon his own personal inclinations and ability. 
The general or more prominent features can, however, be 
summarized as follows :— 

Railroads to day offer the widest field for the young en- 
gineer toenter. There are being constructed in the United 
States about eight thousand miles annually, not including 
the double tracking of existing single track roads, or the 
necessary reconstruction of other lines to bring them up to 
the modern standard of efficiency. Of railroads now con- 
structed in this country there is the immense total of about 
one hundred forty-one thousand three hundred miles. 

The custom of consigning the maintenance of this vast 
property to engineers is rapidly extending among railroad 
managers. The recent terrible disaster near Boston strongly 
emphasizes the folly of the policy of leaving the care of en- 
gineering structures to men entirely ignorant of the prin- 
ciples involved, so that they cannot be, however faithful and 
earnest in intention, the proper guardians of the lives of 
passengers. On one of the great trunk lines the rule of 
placing educated engineers in responsible positions has 
been carried to such an extent that for appointment to any 
office of trust, unless it be in the strictly commercial ranks 
of the traffic department, the applicant must be an engineer. 
The wisdom of this course is being appreciated more and 
more by other companies, who are applying accurate and 
scientific methods to the maintenance of their properties 
and so opening what will eventually become, perhaps, the 
best course for the young engineer to pursue. 

The prospects for a young man to become a bridge expert 
cannot be said to be flattering. The old practice, still in 
vogue in Europe, of having bridge designs furnished by 
individual engineers has been almost entirely abandoned in 
favor of letting bridge companies or manufacturers submit 
their own plans subject to such conditions and specifications 
as the bridge buyer imposes. The bridge engineer of to-day, 
therefore, is almost invariably a manufacturer, and the 
young engineer who desires to follow this branch with suc- 
cess must connect himself with one of these bridge com- 
panies, and in proportion to his ambition must be possessed 
of commercial ability and if possible of financial backing. 
The principles of bridge designing and construction, how- 
ever, are essential to almost every class of engineers and 
especially to him who intends to follow railroading, where 
by necessity ample opportunities are afforded for the prose- 
cution of this most interesting of studies. 

At the beginning of the century, engineers were largely 
occupied in canal construction. But the universal devel- 
opment of railways affording sure and rapid means of trans- 
portation not possible with canals, has put an end to their 
construction on the original plans and in some localities 
has even led to their abandonment, This revolution will 
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cause the canal of the future to be on a very much larger 
scale than the canal of the past. It will be constructed of 
great size, capable of accommodating not the cumbersome 
typical canal-boat, but the full sized ship of commerce and 
will, therefore, be an artificial river. But if the construc- 
tion of water ways is at present at a stand-still, the problems 
of harbor and river improvements are well worthy of the 
consideration of our young engineers. 

The size and geographical relations of this country where 
large areas are entirely removed from the coast, but whose 
products like wheat do not demand, and can ill afford to pay 
the expense of, rapid transportation by rail through long 
distances, render necessary the more perfect development of 
water carriage. Fortunately our great inland seas and large 
rivers already present the natural foundations for the sys- 
tem. At present their care and improvement are vested en- 
tirely in the corps of engineers of the United States Army; 
but the construction of new fortifications and coast defenses 
which will probably commence at an early date is likely to 
fully engross the attention of the army engineers and leave 
the improvements of our water ways to civilians. The study 
then of harbors and rivers and the most efficient means of 
rendering them most serviceable is well worthy of close at- 
tention. 

Another field which is daily widening its scope of utility 
and need is sanitation. In a thinly settled country the pos- 
sible unhealthy saturation of the soil by a few cess-pools, or 
the pollution of the rivers by the emptying into them of the 
sewers of small towns at great distances apart is tolerably 
insignificant, and the purifying processes of nature are 
amply sufficient to render harmless all the obnoxious mate- 
rials contained. 

As the towns multiply and grow into cities, the keeping 
of the disposal of all matter embraced under the term sew- 
age, from the refuse of factories to the very rain which falls 
in the streets, within such bounds as is necessary for public 
health becomes, indeed, a great question, increasing in seri- 
ousness as the locality is removed from free tide-water or is 
prohibited from emptying its drainage into flowing streams. 
For all such cities a carefully conceived plan of sewerage 
must be devised, whose details will largely depend upon the 
natural or artificial features of the location in question, and 
some means devised whereby the sewage is not only re- 
moved but disposed of, and in a manner without detriment 
to health or convenience. The sanitary engineer in this 
country is already recognized as a necessity, but his im- 
portance will be more deeply appreciated in the future than 
now. 

The ability to furnish our large cities with an abundant 
supply of pure water is a question equally important as that 
of sewage disposal, and as our cities increase in number 
and size, and the possible sources of supply grow corre- 
spondingly less, there will become a greater need for capa- 
ble engineers. 

In addition to the openings offered in the United States, 
the more extensive development of the countries of Central 
and South America, which will probably take place at no 
distant day, will cause a large demand for engineering work, 
particularly in the specialties above mentioned, and where 
the American engineer with his more direct, more efficient, 
and less expensive methods will undoubtedly find the 
opportunity for the display of his skill. 

As to what are the natural qualities of character essential 
to the engineer it must be borne in mind that the life he is 
obliged to lead is far from easy and often devoid of comfort. 
Except for the fortunate few who readily find themselves 
ensconced in good salaried positions, a roving life or one 


subject to many changes will be the rule. 

The engineer, therefore, must have a genuine love for his 
profession, and so be willing to sacrifice much for it and to 
forego many of the luxuries considered necessaries. He 
must be honest, courageous, energetic, appreciative of the 
responsibilities of his trusts, and possessed of a mind free 
from prejudice, capable of doing justice to all sides of a 
question; be quick to distinguish the true from the false, 
yet careful and painstaking in investigation and not resting 
satisfied until the whole of a problem is thoroughly ex- 
plored without bias ; be broad and even daring in his views, 
although conservative in their application, and, when as- 
sured of the correctness of his judgment, have the cour- 
age of his convictions, a characteristic so often lacking and 
yet so essential to success. He must be possessed of tact so 
as to be able to cope with and control men of all ranks for with 
such the engineer, perhaps, above all other professional men 
has to deal. 

It is not necessary that the engineer should have an apti- 
tude for business, as such matters are usually entrusted to 
those especially fitted; but when there is combined in the same 
man the skill of the engineer with ability for commercial 
management, the profession of engineering as applied to 
contracting will be found to be more financially remuner- 
ative. 

At last we come to the question, What is the best prelim- 
inary education and how obtain it? It cannot be said 
that a technical education at one of the scientific schools is 
a necessity, in face of the fact that many of our ablest en- 
gineers have achieved success without the advantage of that 
training, but such acourse is undoubtedly of immense value 
and abundantly compensates for the time sospent. By it 
the student not only thoroughly acquires those branches of 
education which can be called the foundation studies, but 
he is compelled to learn many things which in his inexperi- 
ence he considers very unnecessary, and of his own accord 
would leave untouched, but of which in the light of after 
years he will appreciate the use. Unconsciously his mind 
is trained to think, investigate, and reason logically, and 
he is given a broader view of the profession, its scope, pos- 
sibilities, and needs, and afterward is able to devote himself 
to such line of work as he feels best fitted for. 

It is not well, however, to enter upon a scientific course 
until an age has been reached when the student is able to 
fully appreciate the advantages offered and to work seriously 
with the earnest feeling that he is now taking the prelimi- 
nary steps in his life’s work. It will be to his advantage, 
therefore, after completing a thorough school training which 
he must have, to obtain a good liberal education at some 
college of high standing, and then to enter one of the en- 
gineering institutions like the School of Mines of Columbia 
College or the Rensselaer Institute at Troy, New York. 
Such a course usually takes four years. When the student 
graduates he must not think himself a civil engineer ; that 
he will become only after he has acquired an experience and 
is able to apply those things which he has learned. In 
short, he must not make the mistake that is saidto have been 
made by a young nobleman who had just graduated from 
Cambridge University, England, who on finally leaving his 
college called on one of the professors to say farewell. ‘‘Ah! 
Professor,’’ he said with a drawl, ‘‘ having finished my edu- 
cation I have called to say good-bye.”” ‘‘ Allow me to con- 
gratulate you, my lord,’’ earnestly replied the professor, 
‘for having completed at three and twenty, what I have 
just begun at three-score.’’ 

As to what studies should be pursued in preference to 
others, depends very largely upon the special line of work 
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which the young engineer intends following. But there is 
a general groundwork common to all branches that every 
engineer should know in detail, and other subjects which 
he must understand in principle, at least, so as to be able to 
solve those problems which will more or less involve his 
own specialty with some other. 

This general ground consists in a thorough knowledge of 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and at least such an un- 
derstanding as to permit their use when necessary, of the 
higher mathematics as far as and including the calculus. 
Mathematics of a more complex nature than this are rarely 
used by an engineer, and it is, therefore, not worth the while 
of a young man, who in his early days will certainly not 
use them, to devote his time to their study. For while the 
engineer is constantly employed in making computations it 
is a mistake to suppose he must necessarily be a great 
mathematician. In fact there are those who claim, and 
with some reason, that the study of this subject beyond the 
limits outlined above is rather a detriment, as tending to 
cause the mind to think according to the minute details of 
an exact science, and thereby placing a restraint upon that 
broad freedom of thought necessary to grasp the natural de- 
mands, necessities, or possibilities of a location, or upon 
the conception of bold plans and fertility of resource essen- 
tial to the successful accomplishment of enterprises through 


great and harassing difficulties. 

There must also be a complete knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of solids and fluids, both theoretical and applied, and 
a perfect understanding of the general laws of physics as 
relating to heat, light, electricity, sound, and the general 
properties of solids and fluids. 

He must also be familiar with the principles of geology 
and chemistry, especially relating to the manufacture of the 
common metals, and have a knowledge of hydraulics and 
the general features of machinery. It is to be understood, 
of course, that there is included the practical application of 
the above studies such as mechanical drawing, surveying, 
the strength of materials, the calculation of strains, etc. 

At the best scientific institutions as much time as possi- 
ble both during vacations and terms is devoted to practical 
operations in the field such as locating a supposed railroad 
or making surveys for water-works. Such work, which 
should be as analogous as possible to actual practice, is of 
immense value to the student. The young man both before 
and after becoming an engineer will derive much profit from 
a well kept note-book in which he jots down such facts as 
are constantly coming to his notice, remembering that in- 
formation and experience are to the engineer what capital 
is to the merchant. 
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BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


Acertain great teacher of science once made the remark 
that ‘‘ whenever his studies in science led to anything prac- 
tical he at once gave them up.’’ What he meant was that 
the moment his researches in nature led to any facts that 
might be made useful he had no further interest in the 
search. All he wanted was facts about nature, simple 
knowledge of her ways and laws. 

The search for new facts was more important than any 
use to which such facts could be put in business, manufact- 
ures, or the arts. The remark created a great deal of dis- 
cussion at the time. Many regarded it as a brave and un- 
selfish thing to say, and the fact that any man had sucha 
pure love of knowledge did a great deal to create an interest 
in research throughout this country. On the other hand, 
there were many who said that all knowledge should be 
gathered for the benefit of men, women, and little children, 
that science was only the helper of humanity, and that 
knowledge should only be gathered for the people that they 
may live in more health, security, comfort, and happiness. 

There should be men who devote their lives to research, 
to the mere gathering of facts about nature and without re- 
gard to the commercial value of their discoveries. Learned 
institutions try to give men who are competent for such re- 
Search a chance to do this work and if our government 
were wise, it would appropriate liberal sums toward the 
Support of such men. There would be no return in money, 
but the nation would be rich in knowledge. There should 
be, and fortunately there are, other men who take the new 
facts that result from research and make them of use and 
value to all the people. It is recognized that the great 
teacher was partly right and partly wrong. There should 
be those who seek knowledge and there should also be those 
who make knowledge useful. 

We are approaching the end of a year’s study in the course 
Prescribed by the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
It has been wisely appointed by our instructors that we 


should this year study two great sciences. One of these 
may have appeared to us remote and useless. What good 
has it brought to us to know the stars?—Unless we have 
been heedless in our readings, it is something if we have 
gained a new idea of the immensity, wonder, and glory of 
the universe. We have, perhaps, gained more and found 
that even a science apparently devoted to pure research can 
bring us facts of use in the prosy business of earning our 
daily bread. 

The other science we have studied was, at one time, re- 
garded by many people as a fanciful kind of fairy story 
telling of rocks and volcanoes, floods, strange creatures that 
no man ever saw, and thus a science of no particular value 
to anybody. Weas students finishing these studies have 
this very question brought to us. We have to recognize 
that both astronomy and geology may be studied simply to 
gain knowledge and may be studied for the sake of the facts 
they tell us about the great country in which we live and 
whose soil has made us the richest people on the face of the 
earth. As by far the larger part of us must take this more 
practical view of science we may properly end our studies 
for the year by a brief glance at the benefits the world has 
received from the study of the rocks. 

In its widest sense the word ‘‘ rock’ means any inorganic 
material composing the surface of our earth, be it stone, 
sand, gravel, orclay. All of these were rock at one time, 
the gravel, sand, and clay being, as we have already learned, 
the product of stone or rock. The stones of the field as we 
have seen have been given to us for bread. The bowlders 
of the sea-shore and the ice age have been used for the first 
homes built by men. Stones have given us fire and thus 
power so that all our civilization rests upon the use of stones 
for fuel. We may now see that from the rocks have come 
the most beautiful, as well as the most useful, materials we 
use in our workshops and our homes. 

No man can tell when in the unrecorded past the first bold 
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experimenter tried the effect of heat upon rocks. Like all 
great experiments it sprung from observation of nature. 
Some brighter mind among the savage dwellers in caves or 
tents saw that in certain low places along water-courses the 
soil, after the spring floods had subsided, dried hard in the 
sun and broke into irregular cracks. Such a form of rock, 
now known as clay, was soft, pasty, or plastic, when wet 
and quite hard when dry. To dig up some of this soft, wet 
clay, mold it into a square block with the hands and to 
place it in the sun to dry and harden was the natural appli- 
cation of the observed fact to a useful end. Such a block 
of sun-dried clay made what we now call ar adobe, a sun- 
dried brick. A small discovery, only a slight observation 
of nature made useful, yet it undoubtedly marked an im- 
mense step toward civilization. A brick meant construc- 
tion, building, the erection of walls for defence or for a 
home, it meant architecture and cities. 

The next step implied more knowledge and more skill. 
If the heat of the sun had the effect to make clay of acertain 
kind, hard and durable, what would be the effect of fire? 
How it came about can never be known, but it is evident 
that the effect of burning clay was known to many peoples 
ages before history began. The adode by burning in the fire 
became a brick, the plastic clay, when molded by hand into 
certain shapes, by heat became a pot. It is almost humili- 
ating to think on what crude and simple experiments 
‘our modern arts are founded. There is no more universal 
cheap building material than bricks, no more beautiful ob- 
jects produced .by modern artistic skill than pottery and 
glass, yet both sprung from the crudest experiments with a 
lump of wet clay and a fire of sticks. So important have 
bricks and pottery been to all peoples who in any degree 
rose above the lowest savagery that the history of the art 
of making pots and bricks is the history of civilization. 
Broken bricks now mark the sites of dead cities, and frag- 
ments of old pots have been the only traces of nations 
whose very names are lost and forgotten. 

Notice now that while we can never know who first 
observed the effect of heat upon clay or who first made 
the observed fact useful, we do know that the art of making 
bricks and pottery had early reached a reputable position. 
The Chinese appear to have early learned how to make 
white and colored pottery of wonderful hardness, brilliancy, 
and beauty. How they learned to make the beautiful white 
ware sometimes known as China-ware we do not know and 
we can only infer it was the result, first of observation, and 
secondly, experiment. 

The first potters and brick makers soon learned that there 
was a difference in clays. Some clays when burned became 
red, others yellow, still others, white. This led to the wider 
search for clays, to greater pains and more care in selecting 
and preparing the clay and to greater beauty and hence 
greater value in the pottery. The men who searched nature 
for new facts found beside clays certain sands that when 
mixed with certain other materials and subjected to heat 
gave a new material that we now call glass. The men who 
used the result of research made further experiments with 
the clays and sands and new arts sprung up. By the time 
history began, the art of making common pottery and bricks 
was well known. Fine white pottery appears to have long 
been known among the Chinese and no doubt pieces of 
glass had been made. The small glass bead found in Egypt 
and that is thought to be the oldest piece in existence would 
seem to indicate that some early student and workman had 
succeeded in making a crude kind of glass, at least one 
thousand years before Christ. 

Here are three ancient arts, two of them far older than 


history, that to-day contribute to our daily comfort ang 
convenience and largely to the wealth of the country. 
We can hardly imagine the state of barbarism to which 
we should be reduced had we no pottery, bricks, or 
glass. These arts are founded on the use of rocks tried by 
fire. It is from our clay banks and our heaps of white sand 
that we obtain these essentials to our civilization. What 
then is the lesson to us as students of these rocks? Geology 
may seem to some people a dry study full of dreary details 
of rocks and stones under our feet and about which nobody 
cares. This merest glance at the history of the arts should 
teach us that we cannot despise the rocks, that on them we 
depend for the convenience, necessities, and luxuries of our 
homes. What could we do without glass or without pot- 
tery; yet these come from the rocks and only by slow, pa- 
tient observation, long and wearisome experiment and inf- 
nite toil have men learned to make these beautiful materials, 
The history of these arts is the history of research, the his- 
tory of experiment, the history of the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

We can well pause at the end of a year’s study of the 
rocks to note one thing more, because it points us to the 
future and seems to indicate our duty in this whole matter 
of our readings and study. The history of these arts ex- 
tends over thousands of years. Everything learned about 
making pottery and glass was the result of direct search 
and patient trying of experiment. When pieces of China- 
ware were first brought to Europe there was no one outside 
of China who could make such ware. It was known that 
the ware was made of clay and that it was burned, but 
where the clay was found and how prepared to obtain such 
beautiful colors and such wonderful glaze, or surface, was 
quite unknown. There appeared aman whose peculiar work 
in the art of pottery-making has been made the subject of 
much extravagant praise. Bernard Palissy* undertook to 
find the secret of the art of making fine China-ware. ‘The 
pathetic tale of his long and persistent trial of every variety 
of clay in his reach, of his thousands of experiments in the 
blind search for the right materials, for glazes and colors is 
one of the most wonderful life-histories we have. It will 
repay any of us to read it for the lesson of patience in the 
search after knowledge that it teaches. He worked for years, 
spent his all, even tore down his house and burned up the 
furniture of his home to keep up his furnace where his little 
lumps of clay were tried by fire. He succeeded in produc 
ing pottery of novel colors and great beauty, and he gave 
the art a great advance toward its present position and 
yet we see to-day that his method of work was not the 
best. 

In Bernard Palissy’s time, geology, as we know it to-day, 
did not exist. His work, remarkable as it was, marked the 
end of the long history of patient work on the old and sim- 
ple plan of trying experiments blindly, and looking for 
facts in nature in hap-hazard search. Pottery, glass, and 
brick-making are old arts, and yet they are comparatively 
simple arts, and were practiced up to Palissy’s time almost 
precisely as thousands of years ago. 

Geology accurately maps the rocks of our country. Peo 
ple with shallow pates have laughed at the prying fellow 
poking about among the stones, hammer in hand and stuf 
ing countless note books with dry facts about the rocks, 
and have called him a crank. The facts may seem dry, but 
behind him comes the chemist. Out of the geologist’s net 
bag the chemist picks clays, rocks, and sand, and says this 
is good for glass, that will make a fine terra cotta, this 
dirty stuff is fine for bisque,? that mud is good for glass, 
that silt just the stuff for face-brick. No longer blind search 
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for the right thing. The geologist’s map says it is there or 
at another place, and the chemist’s report says this is for 
one purpose, that for another. Behind geologists and chem- 
ists stand the manufacturer, the potter, the glass-blower, 
the artist in terra cotta. They gather in the priceless facts 
collected by the men of research and by the aid of capital 
and labor turn the very rocks into forms of beauty and grace 
or give us new materials wonderful for beauty, convenience, 
and usefulness. Palissy to-day would consult the geologist 
and the chemist and reach results in weeks, when in his life- 
time he spent years. His genius would find new beauty in 
new materials and his work would be a thousand times 
more valuable. 

It is in this aspect we may take courage for further studies 
of the rocks. With all the wonderful advance in knowledge, 
with all the extraordinary speed at which new facts are 
learned from nature every month and almost every week, 
what is known compared to tHe unknown is as a grain of 
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sand on the beach to the sea. We should be glad that the 
pursuit of knowledge is made for us so easy and that re- 
search need no longer bea blind groping in the dark. There 
will, perhaps, never again be any need for such work as 
Palissy did. If such genius appears it will work on wholly 
different lines and accomplish far greater results. 

In no country of the world have such treasures been found 
in the rocks as here. We have a great variety of materials 
for terra cotta, for stone ware, for the most beautiful ceramics 
and the finest and most brilliant glass. The geology of our 
country is an inventory of wealth, and every year millions 
of money are gathered from the rocks beneath our feet and 
made by skill and labor, aided by fire, into countless mate- 
rials of useto men and women. The very ground on which 
we stand may cover up untold treasures. Geology is put in 
our hands as the key to unlock the rocks. Science and art 
try the rocks, as by fire, and from them springs up beauty 
in a thousand different forms. 


(The end.) 
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AS OBJECTS OF WORSHIP AND SOURCES OF INSPIRATION. 

All men look upward, toward something higher, as the 
natural direction of growth. Every word in the language 
implying a moral betterment contains this notion. We 
speak of elevated ideas, of a lofty character, of a rising ca- 
reer, of superiority. Men havealways thought of their gods 
and heroes as above them. The very word ‘‘divine’’ comes 
from a root meaning the sky. 

Along with such aspirations men have felt terror at the 
great manifestations of nature because of their power to 
harm,—the lightning, the floods, the chilling blast; and awe 
for what was vague in appearance and mysterious in origin 
or mode of manifestations. Light makes plain and pleasant, 
hence good deities, the world over have been light-person- 
alities; supreme over all, the Sun himself, deified by every 
natural religion and hidden in the name of all the great 
gods and heroes of culture-myths. Darkness obscures the 
world, depresses the mind and cloaks the mischief of malev- 
olent spirits, all the more terrible for their invisibility. 

None felt this more than the Jews and through them it 
has influenced the Christian cult. Jehovah and his Son in 
heaven are a blaze of light ; the celestial city gleams in the 
effulgence of an endless sun; but mortals rejected of heaven 
are ‘‘cast into outer darkness.”’ 

What object could concentrate all these emotions in the 
wondering mind of the barbarian more forcibly than a 
mighty mountain! It towers remote, majestic, lone, far 
above the level of the plain, spurning the forests and some- 
times even the clouds, master of the tempest and keeper of 
the lightning,—the culmination of the world visible to the 
Pygmies at its base. The mountain is the first to greet the 
tising sun at dawn, the last to receive the lingering bene- 
diction of his rays, as if it were the favorite object in the 
universe. How much man owes to this favorite of heaven ! 
Out of his gates rush the winds ; down his furrowed sides 
Sweep the floods, now the fertilizers of the verdant plain 
when his mood is beneficent, anon the besoms of his wrath. 
He Summons at will the ferocious rain clouds, or secludes 
himself for weeks in mantles of mist, now gray, now bright; 
then he lifts the veil and stands enthroned under the azure 
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canopy in the full panoply of a sovereign crowned with 
jewels of snow, and radiant with a godlike glory. 

These mysteries and majesty stir primitive men, and be- 
tween their admiration and their awe, they say, ‘‘Lo, the 
mountain lives! 
age.”’ 

Hence in their groveling way the rudest savages have 


He is a god, and commands our hom- 


adored and tried to propitiate mountains, as fetishes who 
often smiled on them, to be sure, but were always to be 
placated lest they send storms or withhold the needed rain. 
This was a real worship paid to the mountain itself; its 
origin was in commingled feelings of admiration, fear, and 
gratitude, and its highest expression is found in the tra- 
ditions of the early Hindoos who lived at the foot of the 
Himalaya. 

‘Their ancient songs tell us with what pious fervor they 
celebrated the ‘eighty-four thousand mountains of gold,’ 
which rear themselves heavenward in the light beyond the 
plains and forests. . . . Gaurisankar, whose peak pierces 
the sky, and the Chamalari, not so high but more colossal 
in appearance by reason of its isolation, are doubly wor- 
shiped as the great goddess united to the great god; their 
ice-fields are a bed of crystals and diamonds, the purple and 
gold clouds are the sacred veil that enwraps them. There 
above is the god Siva, who destroys and creates ; there also, 
is the god Chama, the Gauri, who conceives and produces ; 
from her are descended plants, rivers, animals, and man- 
kind. 

‘‘In this wonderful growth of epic poetry and tradition 
have taken root many other legends relating to the mount- 
ains of Himalaya, all of which represent them as living a 
sublime life, either as goddesses or as the mothers of conti- 
nents and nations. ... In the flat countries, where the 
faithful had no mountains to look at, they built themselves 
temples, which with their rows of unshapely pyramids of 
huge blocks of granite, represented the venerated heights of 
Mount Meron. Perhaps it was a similar sentiment of awe 
for great elevations which led the Egyptians to construct the 
pytramids—those artificial mountains reared upon a founda- 
tion ofsand andclay.’’ (Reclus.") 

It is not easy to disentangle here the original savage fetish 
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worship from the poetic idealization of later times; nor 
when we find a feeling like that exhibited even recently in 
Japan, where Christians where thrown into the lava-streams 
of a volcano to persuade it to cease its desolating eruptions, 
or now displayed by the timorous East Indians in regard to 
their fire-peaks, to say how well the mountain itself is sepa- 
rated in the believer’s mind from some spirit dwelling in or 
upon it. 

But the Greeks had passed this grosser conception and 
adored the mountains only as the throne of their deities. 
Almost all the heroic traditions of ancient Hellas’, as well as 
the great events of historic Greece, were enacted about the 
foot of Thessalian Olympus—the citadel chosen by Zeus 
and the new gods when the Titans? had been overthrown. 
‘‘Then Zeus, the father of gods and men’’—to read the 
story with the eloquent Reclus—‘‘ sat in peace upon the 
sacred mountain ; his throne was placed upon the highest 
peak ; by his side was the goddess Here, virgin and matron; 
around him were placed the immortals. A luminous at- 
mosphere bathed the summit of Olympus and played amid 
the locks of the gods ; never did tempests come to trouble 
the repose of these happy beings, nor rain nor snow fell 
upon the radiant summits. . . . No lamentation ascending 
from below disturbed the gods in their eternal quiet. Their 
nectar was ever delicious, their ambrosia always exquisite. 
They inhaled with relish the odor of hecatombs ; listened, 
as if to music, to the concert of suppliant voices.”’ 

Never a mortal in those old days dare even try to climb 
into the presence of these snow-enthroned gods of Hellas. 
But time went on and Zeus and his peers vanished from 
Olympus as the purple mists are swept from its head by the 
the earliest sun. Philosophy pointed the finger of scorn at 
the beautiful old myths, and science penetrated fearlessly 
to the loftiest pinnacles, to find them silent and solitary. 

The gods were gone, but the throne remained, and, as be- 
fore, aspiring humanity still bowed around its base. New 
divinities called new devotees to the consecrated Olympus. 
‘‘There the Greek Christians worshiped the Holy Trinity 
instead of Zeus; they still look upon its three principal 
peaks as the three great homes of heaven. One of its loft- 
iest points, which formerly, perhaps, bore a temple of Apollo, 
is now surmounted by a monastery of St. Elias; one of its 
dales, wherein the Bacchantes‘ were wont to sing voe in 
honor of Dionysius or Bacchus, is inhabited by the monks 
of St. Denys. 

“Gods bereaved, gods belated, 
With your purples rent asunder ! 
Gods discrowned and desecrated, 
Disinherited of thunder ! 
Now the goats may climb and crop 
The soft grass on Ida’s top— 
Now Pan: is dead.’’ 

I linger too long here, perhaps; but to the poet and priest, 
Olympus and Ida, Helicon and Parnassus are mountains 
outranking all the hoary heights of Andes and Himalaya. 

Nor in Greece alone was this beautiful tale of the mount- 
ain-throned gods told and believed. The Alps had their 
worshipers. The German mountains were peopled with grand 
deities, now shrunken into kobolds* and brownies, the mis- 
chievous trolls, or fairy benefactors of German folk-lore. 
Men still dig on the Alpine summits for the treasure which, 
it is believed by the peasants, some one or another of the 
mythical heroes of national tradition (to their ancestors a 
mighty and veritable god) buried there during his last hur- 
ried flight, when he stepped from crest to crest, splintering 
the summits with his heel and leaving his foot-prints here 
and there,—sometimes very plainly, as in the case of that 


colossal impress upon Adam’s Peak,’ in Ceylon. 

The Scandinavian deities, whose names belong to our 
week-days and whose influence colors English thought yet, 
were dwellers among their glacial heights which are illum. 
ined, even at midnight, by the rays of the arctic sun; and 
on the fire-peaks of Iceland, swimming like ‘palaces of 
spar upon a sea of pearl,”’ in the amber sunlight that could 
not penetrate the chill fogs underneath, or warm for mortals 
the wastes of snow and rock that encompassed it as with 
fortifications, stood their celestial city Asgard. Could any 
vision of St. John, or any figment of the imagination por- 
tray a more enchanting home for the gods than this Asgard 
on its glittering crags of ice? 

Just as festivals of Christendom perpetuate the celebra- 
tion, and often scarcely disguise the name, of some pagan 
rite, so modern worshipers have clung to the old feeling 
that the mountains are natural altars. And when the dey. 
otee of the old ascetic school, thought to find peace in 
self-mortification and rigorous separation from the world, 
what better spot could he choose than the cold and sterile 
solitude of a mountain top, sanctified by a long inheritance 
of holy tradition and example? Thus the loftiest residences 
in the world are those of the lamas* in the Himalaya, be- 
tween Kashmere and Thibet ; and in Europe the monastery 
of ‘‘the pious monks of St. Bernard”’ overlooks all other 
habitations. Upon the summit of Ararat dwells a colony 
of religious men, in the belief that they stand where the 
ark rested. Tai-shan, the supreme mountain of eastern 
China, has been sacred since the world began, and upon its 
top, reached by a paved road, all the superior gods and 
principal genii have their temples or altars. The peak is 
itself an idol for the people. 

Yet nowhere so thickly as in the Holy Land are homes of 
religion planted upon ‘‘the high places.’’ No matter how 
much the Jews, and to a less degree their medieval con- 
querors, owed to Canaanitish tradition the origin of the 
feeling of sanctity with which in the mind their hills were 
invested, there were later and better reasons for their adora- 
tion. ‘‘Men acquainted with the history of Moses alone 
at Horeb, or with Israel at Sinai, of Elijah by the brook 
Cherith, and in the Horeb cave ; of the deaths of Moses and 
Aaron on Hor and Nebo; of the preparation of Jepthah’s 
daughter for her death among the Judea mountains ; of the 
continual retirement of Christ himself to the mountains for 
prayer, His temptation in the desert of the Dead Sea, His 
sermon on the hills of Capernaum, His transfiguration on 
the crest of Tabor, and His evening and morning walks 
over Olivet for the four or five days preceding his crucifixion 
—were not likely to look with irreverent or unloving eyes 
upon the blue hills that girded their golden horizon, or drew 
upon them the mysterious clouds out of the height of the 
darker heaven. But with this impression of their greater 
sanctity was involved also that of a peculiar terror. 

‘The mountain ranges seemed separated from the active 
world, only to be fitly approached by hearts which were 
condemnatory of it. Just in so much as it appeared neces- 
sary for the noblest men to retire to the hill-recesses before 
their missions could be accomplished, or their spirits per- 
fected, in so far did the daily world seem by comparison to 
be pronounced profane and dangerous ; and thou- 
sands of hearts, which might otherwise have felt that there 
was loveliness in the wild landscape, shrank from it in 
dread because they knew the monk retired to it in penance 
and the hermit for contemplation.’’ 

This is an evil influence exerted by mountains upon mat- 
kind through their religious sense; and the medieval mani- 
festation described by Ruskin (whose words I have just bor- 
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sowed to smoothly express my thought) arise from the same 
source as those bloody rites in ‘‘high places,’’ which the 
Jews thought it their mission to crush in Syria, and the 
Spaniards in Mexico; or the sensual festivals of Apollo, 
danced and sung on the vine-clad slopes of Thessalian 
hills. 

The reason why men have naturally turned to the mount- 
ains as the place for devotion is their power of impressing 
solemnly every poetic and sensitive soul. ‘‘ Their terror,’ 
says Ruskin in another place, ‘‘ leads into devotional casts 
of thought ; their beauty and wildness prompt the inven- 
tion at the same time ; and where the mind is not gifted 
with stern reasoning powers, or protected by purity of teach- 
ing, it is sure to mingle the invention with its creed and 
the vision with its prayer. Strictly speaking, we ought to 
consider the superstitions of the hills, universally, asa form 
of poetry ; regretting only that men have not yet learned 
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It is this feeling and this part of the world’s history which 
must be borne in mind in reading much of the literature, 
prose and poetry, that belongs to mountains, and in inter- 
preting a great deal of the pictorial art which portrays their 
scenery. To go into an examination of what this influence 
upon literature and art has been, is beyond my space not 
only, but requires a mind trained far more widely than mine 
in both the history and criticism of art in all its branches— 
and, perhaps, nowhere has it been more affected than in archi- 
tecture—and in /es belles lettres. But I believe such exam- 
ination would show that, apart from the melancholy which 
seems inevitable to the contemplation of the vast and lonely 
ranges, the literature and art born or nurtured under this 
inspiration would be noble and energetic beyond that trace- 
able to any other natural stimulus. 

To me, the mountains comprehend everything that is 
worth having in scenery or inspiration, and are inexhausti- 















ble fountains of delight to eye and mind and heart. 
( The end.) 


how to distinguish poetry from well-founded faith.’’ 
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must sip from flower to flower to have in brightest colors 
its few hours of life; the physical man must keep the body 
in its best trim for doing the most work and receiving the 
best impressions ; and can we nowstop short of saying that 
the mental and spiritual man must attain his highest excel- 
lence? The obligation is laid upon everything to come to 
its best.—Rev. Dr. Henry E. Mott. 






[June 5.) 


Why not become converted? Why not yield yourselves, 
body and soul, to God, which is a reasonable service? That 
is “ getting religion ’—to realize that we shall be most in 
harmony with the universe which God has made when we 
love and serve the God who made it. Now science calls 
this ‘‘adjustment to one’s environment’’; the Christian 
calls it ‘‘oneness with God.’’ Philosophy knows this as 
“harmony with our surroundings”’ ; the apostle speaks of 
it as ‘‘having peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." To my mind, the Christian’s way of putting it is 
fullest of inspiration as it is of devotion. 

It may be that one says, ‘‘I cannot give my will up en- 
tirely toanother. Submit myself toGod! I have my own 
amms.’’ Be assured this is a barren as well as blasphemous 
assumption. It shows no independence for the rose-bush to 
demand a trial on the northeast corner of the house, or tor 
the tree to demand the mountain peak smitten by a hundred 
storms and ten thousand adverse influences; none for the 
eatth-worm which performs such gigantic work as an agricult- 
urist in temperate zones, to determine to trangress the order- 
ing of Providence and try to supplant with its soft body the 
armored termite in the tropics where the sun has baked the 
earth to rocky hardness. Just where it is placed it is doing 
God’s work, nature’s work ; elsewhere it would be out of 
adjustment, and must perish. I should think it more ab- 
surd, more fatally so, for the human being to set his aims 
against God’s aims; the lack of adjustment will surely 
crush him. 

When, therefore, I ask you to be converted, to become as 
little children in the willingness to accept another’s stand- 
ard as binding upon you, I only ask that which science ap- 
Proves ; but it is that which appeals to all our moral and 
Spiritual faculties. 

Through all the ranges of existence the standard is that 
of the most excellent. The leaves of the maple must ar- 
Tange themselves around the branches in such wise as to 
catch the most light ; the bee must make the shortest track 
and quickest time to and from his industry ; the butterfly 
















[ June 72.] 


A LITTLE BIRD’S SERMON TO A SERMON-MAKER.—I was 
in the act of kneeling down before the Lord my God, when 
a little bird in the lightest, freest humor, came and perched 
near my window, all the while hopping about from spray 
to spray, and thus preached to me :— 

‘*O thou grave man, look on me, and jearn something, if 
not the deepest lesson, then a true one. Thy God made me, 
and the like of me; and if thou canst conceive it, loves me, 
and cares forme. Zhou studiest Him in great problems, 
which oppress and confound thee ; thou losest sight of one- 
half of His ways. Learn to see thy God not in great mys- 
teries only, but in me also. His burden on me is light, His 
yoke on me is easy ; but thou makest burdens and yokes for 
thyself which are very grievous to be borne. 

‘*T advise thee not only to see God in little things, but to 
see little, cheerful, sportive things zz God, as well as great, 
solemn, awful things. Things deep as hell, and high as 
heaven, thou considerest overmuch, but thou dost not ‘ con- 
sider the lilies’ sufficiently. Every priest should put by 
his awful robes, etc., etc., sometimes, and go free. If thou 
couldst be asa lily before God, for at least one hour in the 
twenty-four, it would do thee good. I mean if thou couldst 
cease to will and tothink, and deonly. Consider, the lily is as 
really from God as thou art, and is a figure of something 
in Him,—the like of which should also be zz thee. Thou 
longest to grow, but the lily grows without longing, yes, 
without even thinking or willing, grows, and is beautiful 
both to God and man. Think of that. 

‘In conclusion, I remind thee that God has ‘ many kinds 
of voices in the world, and none of them is without signifi- 
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cation.’ But I perceive that thine ear is open only to voices 
of one kind. The danger is, under the conceit of being the 
more godly, of becoming monstrous, and not quite Godlike. 
Excuse a little bird. I am but one of the ‘many kinds of 
voices,’ which God has in the world.’’—/ohn Pulsford. 


[ June 79. ] 


The body is more than a shell, more than a garment, more 
than a house; it is the married, co-operating partner of the 
spirit. As the soul is fitted to be a habitation of God, so is 
the body fitted to be the habitation of the soul. 

The soul is no sooner affected by the presence of God, 
than the body also is affected. In a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the body takes on the conditions of the spirit. 
If the soul be in distress, the body also is in distress, and 
refuses food, or if food be taken, the stomach has not spirit 
enough to digest it. In hours of social delight, the body is 
as much helped and comforted as the spirit ; all its senses 
become keen, the appetite is lively, digestion is vigorous. 
Every hour of life, the body is receiving its condition from 
the spirit. If you pray, not only the soul, but the body 
also receives divine influence. If you sin, the curse sows 
itself in your soul and body, at the same time. The blood 
and brain of a meek, humble, heavenly-minded man carry 
qualities in them, which the blood and brain of a worldly- 
minded man do not. 

Two men being dead, the one a regenerate, and the other 
an unregenerate, man, not only their souls are in different 
conditions and different worlds, but their flesh and bones re- 
tain the distinctive qualities of their two souls. There are- 
virtues latent in all bodies, corresponding with the souls 
which lived in them. Elisha slumbers in his bones. As 
the man was, such are his bones. Joseph's bones do not 
belong to Egypt. 

Originally (I speak not of the Mosaic creation, which was 
the last and not the first creation of God) body was as di- 
vine as spirit, and is capable of being as divine again. Ves- 
tiges of its divine powers are still inherent in the body. 

See the blind girl reading with her finger end, and say 
whether there is not something divine still lingering about 
the body. Think that the very skin, the outer skin, by 
light and rapid touches, should be able to gather up the 
divine sense from the holy page ; and that from the extrem- 
ity of her finger she should feel that divine sense filling, 
charming, and comforting her whole soul and body. 

You have, perhaps, heard the story of the blind girl, 
whose hard work had blunted her fingers, so that she could 
no longer read her Bible. Her Bible was her most precious 
companion, her dearest friend, and the voice of God to her 
soul ; how could she lay aside her Bible? She took a pen- 
knife, pared away the thick skin, and read again ; but now 
she could not work. What was she to do? She must work; 
there was, therefore, no alternative, she must keep her fin- 
gers blunt, and lay aside her Bible. In despair she took it 
up, saying to it, ‘‘ Dearly as I love thee, we must part’’; 
and putting it to her lips, to give it a farewell kiss, she dis- 
covered to her unspeakable joy, that there was soul enough 
in her lips to read the precious book. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


There is a direct relation, and, when all the links are 
active, and the channels open, a living communication be. 
tween the eternal God and the outmost cuticle of the body. 
Marvelous body! Marvelous in its ruin! What shall it be 
in its restoration !|—/ohn Pulsford. 


[ June 26.] 


‘* Abide with us: for it is toward evening.’’ As ripe fruit 
is sweeter than green fruit, so is age sweeter than youth, 
As harvest-time is a brighter time than seed-time, so is age 
brighter than youth ; that is, if youth were a seed-time for 
good. As the completion of a work is more glorious than 
the beginning, so is age more glorious than youth ; that is, 
if the foundation of the work of God, were laid in youth. 
As sailing into port is a happier thing than the voyage, so 
is age happier than youth ; that is, when the voyage from 
youth is made with Christ at the helm. 

The voyage of human life under any other head than 
Christ, and under any other wind than the wind of His Spirit, 
is sorrowful beyond all expression. Whatever port is reached, 
the port of Peace, the joyful Eternal Home, cannot be 
reached. The vessel in which we are crossing the sea of 
mortal life, is always driven by contrary winds, till the Lord 
embarks. All voyagers who know the pleasantness of havy- 
ing Christ on board, and the certainty of getting safe to 
land, beseech Him with all their hearts to abide with them. 
The loving, longing prayer, Adide with us! only comes 
from those who have previously been acquainted with Him. 

Abide with us, and converse with us about the ‘‘things 
not seen as yet.’’ Tell usof the life after death. Bring down 
upon us the holy powers of the world tocome. Adide with 
us ! Our depraved nature will grow weak in Thy Presence; 
the sweet awe of Thy Spirit will restrain us from evil ; the 
fever of worldly lust will die out of our hearts, if Thou art 
near. Pardon for all our sins will flow through and through 
our souls, and wash out all the stains, if only Thou dost 
bear uscompany. Journeying with Thee, we shall undergo 
a complete change of nature, Thy Holy and sweet Spirit 
ever in contact with our spirit, we shall become new creat- 
ures as we go along. 

Abide with us, that we may see Thee in every thing, and 
every thing in Thee. Our joys and our successes will not 
hurt us, if Thou art in them. Our crosses and sorrows will 
not lie heavily upon us, if Thou artinthem. Let us grow 
older under the charm of Thy Presence. In time of sick- 
ness and need, let us not have Thee to seek. 

‘* Abide with us: for it is toward evening.’’ Our sun will 
soon be setting; already shadows are stealing over our sky. 
Abide with us, and make our evening bright with Thine 
own Light. Our way will grow darker and darker, if Thou 
art not with us. It cannot be dark where Thou art. We 
are afraid of everything without Thee. We are afraid of 
nothing with Thee. We are Thy creatures, Thou hast loved 
us, and died for us, Oh, abide with us! Stay with us through 
the night, and introduce us to the Morning of Immortality. 

It is written: ‘‘ They constrained Him: and He went in 
to tarry with them.’’ My soul wilt not thou also constrain 
Him ?—/ohn Pulsford. 





THE WOMAN’S HOUR IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 


While there still exists enough of what may be called the 
Oriental view of woman, in the modern Christian church, to 
show the need ofa new Pentecost, and of some newly anoint- 
ed apostle to say to her, ‘‘ Your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy,’’ yet so noble a band of brothers is now 
insympathy with the Christian ideal of womanhood and 
the spirit of the present day that ready hands of help are 
outstretched to those who alone can become ‘‘laborers to- 
gether with God’’ in redeeming the homes of heathendom. 

Under the conditions of modern life, numbers of cultivated 
Christian women are not destined to be the founders of 
homes and self-helping, helpful toil for this increasing army 
of would-be workers, has become a necessity. This necessi- 
ty is balanced by an equal need on the other hand. Worse 
than orphaned waifs at home and abroad call piteously for 
mothers of humanity, and the “‘ bitter cry’ of outcast cities 
everywhere bids the church employ her daughters in toil 
which shall make home and heaven a possibility to sin- 
cursed multitudes. Not to speak of untutored millions in 
uncivilized regions, in the civilized Orient there awaits the 
woman evangelist, three hundred million Buddhists for 
whose eternal rest no lotus flower of paradise has bloomed; 
while the needs of ninety million women in Hindoo homes 
or zendnas, and eighty millions more in secluded Moslem 
harems, call urgently for helpers skilled in the divine art of 
saving souls and healing bodies. While echoes of ‘‘the 
glad tidings of great joy ’’ may reach the ears of some poor 
captives, women-heralds alone can ‘‘preach deliverance.’’ 
Confronted by these great needs, what is Protestant Chris- 
tianity doing to fill them ? 

While we cannot say, ‘‘ The women that publish the ti- 
dings are a great host,’’ the Scripture is being verified, for 
out of the seventy-five existing societies, twenty-five organ- 
izations in England and America empioy women alone. 

Before noting the efforts of these later agencies, however, 
who could refrain from looking back over seventy-five years 
toa day when faith alone saw the golden gates of oppor- 
tunity thrown wide open? It was a glorious, heroic day, in 
truth, and yet its dawning plans for evangelization of the 
world were marred by a strange fallacy. 

When commerce and science send forth their first pio- 
neers to prepare the way for civilization on perilous coast or 
in unknown land, they follow nature’s common sense law 
that man shall be pioneer in material conquests. Far 
otherwise the policy of the American Christian church ; un- 
like her Founder in His earthly ministry, she sent forth in 
those early days of modern missions a few scattered apostles 
with their wives and little ones ‘‘as lambs among wolves.”’ 
If ‘missionaries’ graves ’’ were needed, the supply of wom- 
en-martyrs was certainly adequate; yet from these first 
gtaves sprung living enthusiasm, from lonely burial places 
on the Isle of France or distant Amherst there grew a 
mighty tree with ‘‘ leaves for the healing of the nations.”’ 

Since in these instances, the surrendered lives of the mar- 
tyrs became the seed of a future church, we cannot find it in 
our hearts to say—‘‘ whence this waste?’’ But for the many 
pioneer women whose names are scarcely noted, fallen early 
by the way, and for the little children whose tender feet 
800n led them into unknown graves, we cannot but offer a 
Passion of regret that valuable lives were held so cheap. 


Whether the special sacrifices thus demanded were unlaw- 
ful or needful, the heroic element was marvelously developeq 
in these pioneer women, and the romance and tragedy of 
theirlives when fully written will form an inspiring volume 
in the church history of a new apostolic age. 

From exalted natures such as Mary Moffat throwing the 
light of her heroic courage into the shadows of the Dark Con- 
tinent; Mrs. Boardman with her little company of Karens,* 
widowed, desolate, yet undaunted,. bearing through jungle- 
wilds the story of her risen Lord, unmindful of savage tigers 
and savage men; Fidelia Fiske—incarnate ‘‘faith work- 
ing by love’’—among her Nestorians’ in distant Persia, brave 
Miss Farrington remaining ‘‘ alone to trust in God’’ amid 
her comrades’ graves in Liberia,—from all, since pen cannot 
here record their names, of that earlier company of ‘‘ immor- 
tals’? who wroteon human hearts, and are now crowned ami@ 
the ‘‘great cloud of witnesses’? come voices and inspira- 
tions. And ‘‘thus compassed about,’’ we of to-day should 
find no achievement too high for us. 

In answering the question,—‘‘ What is being done?’’—we 
must not forget the organized efforts of pioneer bands and 
societies in the various churches. 

These were forerunners preparing the way for the larger life 
and greater achievements of our societies to-day ; and had 
not a noble van-guard of the army of Christian womanhoog 
gradually led the church to its present plane, there would, 
perhaps, have been no ‘‘silver anniversary”? honoring the 
mother of our modern missionary organizations, as com- 
memorated in a little pamphlet which lies before me. 

Before the general boards had awakened to the fact that 
they must either invite, ‘‘ elect ladies ’’ to join them in coun- 
cil, or permit special organizations for the evangelization of 
pagan women, Mrs. Doremus and other devout women, rep- 
resentatives of.some of our principal cities, organized the 
Union Missionary Society. Its distinctive feature was. 
the sending out of unmarried workers to carry the gospel 
into secluded heathen homes, and naturally, India’s 
zenanas with their prisoners starved in brain and heart, first 
engaged its consecrated laborers ; later its work extended to, 
Burmah, to classic Greece, to Cypress, to China, and to the 
islands of Japan, while almost every part of the world ac-~ 
cessible to Christianity must have shared in its aid and in. 
fluence. 

One of the ablest missionaries now employed by the Bap- 
tist society in Burmah, manifestly ‘‘ called of God,’’ found 
none to send her, eighteen years ago, till this society ex- 
tended to her its hand of help. We can hardly overestimate 
the influence of its pioneer efforts, in the formation of other 
societies ; and in spite of its financial losses, through the or- 
ganization of distributing agencies in various churches, it 
supports to-day, forty-nine missionaries, finds five hundred 
sixty-six zen4nas open to workers, has two thousand two 
hundred sixty pupils exclusive of day school pupils and 
children in orphanages, and sends contributions to mission 
lands other than its own. 

The board first organized after that of the Union Society 
was a branch of that alphabetic, and justly famous society, 
the A. B. C. F. M., and now after eighteen years of experi- 
ence in the foreign field, with its sister societies of the in~ 
terior and the far West, it supports aboyt a hundred fifty 
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women; of thesea number are missionaries’ wives who 
would otherwise be cared for by the general board, but a 
hundred or more are unmarried women wholly devoted to 
the work. The woman’s boards, five in number, of the 
Presbyterian Church north, like those of the American 
Board, aid the parent society by supporting the wives of 
their missionaries, and employ beside about one hundred 
twenty single workers. The women of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of our northern states, are represented abroad by 
seventy missionaries, and the organization fostered by the 
women of the northern Baptist Church has also laborers in 
many lands. While the chief mission stations of most of 
these societies are in India, China, and Japan, their repre- 
sentatives may be found in Mexico and South America, 
in lonely Micronesia, in untutored Africa’s shadowy lands, 
in Syria, Persia, Asia Minor, and other distant fields. 

In looking over the fields occupied, it seems strange that 
a country so open to the gospel as Siam should have re- 
ceived so little attention from the church, and that the only 
woman’s society engaged in the work for Siamese women 
should be the Presbyterian Board with its little band of 
faithful toilers. Remembering that Ann Hazeitine Judson 
translated the first Christian book printed in the language 
of that land, it is especially appropriate that the missionary 
women of to-day should enter the field in force. Perhaps 
they may inspire Presbyterianism in its various branches to 
preémpt the work among the Siamese, form a United Pres- 
bytery as in Japan, and take the so-called ‘‘ Kingdom of the 
Free’’ for the King of kings! If this were the place for ap- 
peal, I would send one ringing into the ranks of the Method- 
ist and Presbyterian societies, the only ones at work among 
the women of long closed Korea. Their apostles are worthy 
the name ; but to the daughters of the waking Korean na- 
tion, not one medical woman has yet extended a hand of heal- 
ing. While tothe Union Board belongs the honor of first 
devising plans for woman’s work as a physician among 
Oriental women, to the Methodist Episcopal society was 
given the privilege seventeen years ago of sending the first 
medical worker ; but so great is still the demand for medical 
aid that one stands appalled at the inadequacy of the sup- 
ply. More than twenty-nine thousand women were in 1885 
treated in the hospitals and dispensaries of the last named 
society, alone ; but what are these among the many? 

The career of the woman’s society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, though brief, has been marked by genu- 
ine zeal and consecration, and it is now represented abroad 
by eleven missiénaries, employing also several more in the 
Indian Territory and Mexican border. To this and kindred 
Southern societies is opened ‘‘a great door and effectual,’ 
through their ability to train evangelists for those dark 
shores now appealing to Christendom ; since only through 
Africa in America can Africa afar be redeemed. * * * * 
The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is strictly what its name implies. Eleven or twelve single 
women are engaged in the foreign field, but are under the 
control of the general society, and the auxiliary generously 
contributes toward their support beside aiding missionary 
work in many directions. It also pays insurance on the 
lives of missionaries for the benefit of their families, a work 
not attempted, so far as I know, by any sister society. 

Among smaller denominations having separate organiza- 
tions of women, of considerable experience, is the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. Mention of the half-dozen or more 
single workers it employs in mission lands gives no real in- 
dex to its energy and usefulness. 

The women of the Lutheran Church, long active contribu- 
tors through their general board, organized a few years ago, 
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are now represented abroad by two pioneers; their his. 
tory is that of the women of nearly every church of influence 
in the United States, however small its membership. ks. 
pecially noteworthy in this connection is the revival of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm in the Society of Friends, which about 
four years ago took shape in formal organization. Its policy, 
at first, was to labor through older societies, and as one of 
its most gifted supporters modestly says, ‘‘ to try to learn 
how.’”’ It is fast learning ‘*‘ how,’’ as is attested by earnest 
missionaries in several foreign fields. 

The number of women employed by this ‘‘Society of 
Christian Endeavor’’ together with those sent out by the 
United Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Southern Bap- 
tist, Methodist Protestant, and a few other churches whose 
efforts can be gauged only from the meager information at 
hand, may be estimated at about seventy. It is thus evi- 
dent that with the larger societies they form a ‘‘ school of 
the philanthropies’’ supporting upward of five hundred 
women able to give their full time to direct evangelization. 
In addition, they render efficient aid to the married workers, 
and enlist a noble body of native girls and women in propa- 
gandism, some estimate of whose labors may be formed 
when we note that in one instance, seven alone gave regular 
instruction to nearly a thousand women ina year, at the 
same time carrying the gospel to twenty thousand. * * * 

The qualifications required of candidates, though slight- 
ly varying in the different societies, are substantially as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Spiritual gifts’? and special consecration to the 
cause of missions; sound health to which medical certifi- 
cates must testify ; an excellent English education and ac- 
quaintance with at least one foreign language ; extensive 
Biblical knowledge ; successful experience in teaching, or in 
medical practice. The ‘‘ required age’’ of candidates may 
be said, in general, to range from twenty-two to thirty-five 
years, although in exceptional cases older and even younger 
workers are sometimes accepted. While a thoughtful girl 
whose leisure has been consecrated to Christian work from 
the very border-land of childhood, may possess a maturity 
not always shown by older women, yet as power of physical 
endurance can scarcely be tested under twenty-five, to re- 
quire a candidate to wait till she has reached that age, would 
be a wise provision.* 

Musical skill is necessary in some cases, although not al- 
ways demanded, and some knowledge of nursing is also ad- 
vantageous ; while the educated trained nurse is destined to 
become more and more desirable as a candidate. 

The salaries paid usually range from three hundred or 
three hundred fifty, to seven hundred fifty dollars. 

There are still defects in our methods, some of which 
can be remedied by vigilance, others only by larger finan- 
cial resources. While the general high character of our 
workers is admitted, we need a greater number of repre- 
sentative women, or of young women possessing ‘‘the 
promise and potency ”’ of a large and beneficent womanhood 
—that is, representative women-to-be. 

The lack of reserve force is seriously felt both here and at 
the front. The British Civil Service with its young lin- 
guists in training for future service, might well serve as our 
model abroad. 

A desideratum in each society is a manual or hand-book 
containing condensed information in regard to stations 0c 
cupied, their climates, prevailing diseases, characteristics 
of the natives, peculiarities of the language, modes of evan- 
gelization best suited to the people, etc. These manuals 


*The valuable papers published by the various societies contain the 
names of Corresponding Secretaries who will acquaint applicants for ms* 
sionary service with the steps to be taken and furnish desired information. 














printed in cheap form, should be placed in the hands of 
every accepted candidate to aid her in determining the field 
to which she is mentally and physically best adapted. When 
a new field is to ke entered, money and force would be saved 
in the end by the preparation of a brief monograph of the 
same kind, for the use of expectant missionaries. 

In some of the leading societies, an acceptable candidate 
must agree to give ‘‘five years of single service’’ to the 
cause. No provision has, perhaps, occasioned more absurd 
miscomprehension than this most reasonable of demands. 
Acorporation has a right to make its own requirements, and 
it would be the worst possible economy to pay for the pas- 
sage and outfit of its agents without some guarantee of an 
equivalent in the matter of service. The term of duty, 
however, should be graded according to salubrity of climate, 
as eight or ten years in a comparatively healthful country 
taxes the constitution of a worker less than five years spent 
inatrying climate. Seven years is a good average. 

Five years of service it must be added, cannot by any 
means be considered an equivalent for the expense and re- 
sponsibility incurred by a board in sending out agents ; itis 
only in the rare cases where a woman has what may be 
termed ‘‘missionary genius’’ that with thestudy of a strange 
language and people absorbing her energies, she can ac- 
complish enough in that period to compensate her society 
forits outlay. After five years of earnest effort in study 
and direct work, a missionary just begins to feel equipped 
for duty; and, asa rule, it is practically folly tosend workers 
who have no expectation of remaining in the field beyond 
the prescribed term of service. The lenity of our societies 
in this respect may offer a subtle temptation to bright girls 
fond of travel and adventure. 

In some of our mission lands, there is at present an im- 
perative call for more and better literature, Christian in 
sentiment ; but the few workers at each station find it im- 
possible with the demands upon them, to furnish literary 
work of the quality needed. The rare exceptions where mis- 
sionaries of unusual physical vigor succeed in literary 
achievement amid the absorbing interests of the general 
work, only prove the rule ; and our societies should tax their 
tesources to the utmost, that without neglecting the duty of 
personal evangelism, some of their gifted representatives 
may be set free to enter ‘‘the open door’’ of literature. 

There is one defect which the woman’s boards cannot 
themselves remedy, but which must be repaired by an 
agreement on the part of all Christians. If thelaw-making 
apostles of modern Christendom possess a tithe of the robust 
common sense and practicality evinced by St. Paul in deal- 
ing with his primitive churches, they will not require 
the timid inmates of zen4na, harem, or guarded home, 
shrinking with fright, to receive the sacraments from men, 
until prolonged training in self-respect and self-reliance 
has prepared them for the ordeal of publicity. It is un- 
christian, in matters religious or otherwise, to turn the 
electric light of the nineteenth century with cruel suddenness 
on these long-blinded eyes; yet in spite of this fact, though, 
aa rule, the woman missionary is in native ability and 
culture, the peer of her brother, and in self-consecration 
often his superior, though both are baptized into the same 
baptism, anointed by the same spirit, called to equal 
Ministry, the church refuses the seal of ordination to the 
one, and bestows it upon the other. 

While the gaze of most of the busy Chautauquans scan- 
ning these pages will turn to the ripened harvests of the 
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home field, yet I hope the eyes of some among them will 
behold lands afar-off, while hand, heart, and brain toil for 
the womanhood of other races. To such, may one who has 
served a fragmentary ‘‘apprenticeship”’ in the foreign field, 
offer a few suggestions? 

Once assured that the foreign field is your place, if possi- 
ble, except in some unusual emergency, do not consent 
to go at once. A year's notice is none too long for an ac- 
cepted candidate, and unless she has had considerable ex- 
perience in teaching or in home evangelistic work, is entire- 
ly too short ; but even supposing that you are well furnished 
in such experience, the leisure hours ofa year after the fate- 
ful decision is made, may be profitably spent in careful study 
concerning your field, and in some instances a beginning in 
the language may be made. This necessary preparation 
can be made better in your native climate than in a less 
congenial one, with all heathendom préssing down upon 
your energies. Perhaps I am over anxious in this regard ; 
but my ‘‘missionary'’ conscience has so often ached over 
the waste even yet occurring in the general societies, 
through the appointment to foreign service of workers un- 
tested and inexperienced in home mission fields, or pastoral 
work, that I cannot withhold an earnest admonition. The 
well of human sorrow and of human error is deep, but when 
sent out, ignorant alike of his own heart and the hearts of 
his fellow-men, it is years before the half-disciplined young 
missionary has wherewith ‘‘ to draw.” 

On entering the service you will find that your first duty 
as a missionary is to gain the hearts of your chosen people. 
Loving-kindness is the only irresistible logic, and happily 
for the foreigner, sympathy speaks a universal language. 
Habits harmless in themselves, and even our just rights 
must sometimes be set aside, if we would win our way into 
hearts and homes. A double supply of tact, patience, and 
self-control is needed to accompiish this, and with such an 
end in view, no sacrifice is too great or too trivial. If any 
missionary, however able, advises yuu as one did a friend of 
mine, to turn toward a supposed ‘‘ inferior (?) race’’ the front 
of a superior, give no heed ; for although to de superior is to 
win success in lifting up humanity, to /ee/ superior is to 
achieve failure. Courteous deference to the customs of those 
among whom our lot is cast, is also of importance, except 
where these directly conflict with the decalogue of morals 
or of hygiene. 

In a word, to become a true missionary, it is necessary to 
be a human savior, giving one’s self to a feople, as Christ 
gave Himself to a world. If you ask,—‘‘ What are the com- 
pensations for life-exile among an alien people ?’’—I answer 
that the rewards of missionary service are numbered with 
the eternal certainties and are ‘‘ bright as the promises of 
God.”’ 

Can there be a higher destiny than to aid in molding the 
inner life of a nation—a fairer fame than to live in the his- 
tory of an apostolic Christian church? 

Is there a nobler memorial than one fashioned, not of cold 
marble or crumbling stone, but of warm, human hearts and 
imperishable souls ? 

Such are the compensations waiting for a missionary 
who gives the best blood of his nature as a sacrifice for the 
uplifting of a people, who daily /ays down his life for them 
in self abnegation. If these beinsufficient, look toward the 
prophetic dawn kindling the horizon of a new era in the lite 
of so-called pagan nations ! 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


BY PROFESSOR T. WHITING BANCROFT. 


V. 
KINDS OF COMPOSITION. 

In the preceding papers attention has been directed to the 
form of thought in composition ; in this, the last paper, the 
subject will be the material of thought. We shall consider, 
not how to write, but what to write. 

The first question to answer is, What shall I write about? 
This is an important question. When Mrs. Stowe decided 
to write a story entitled ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ her choice 
of that subject was the beginning of a world-wide fame. 
Who would have thought that John Bunyan tagging laces 
in Bedford jail, with only two books, the Bible and Fox’s 
‘* Book of Martyrs’’, could compose an allegory that would 
make his name immortal? Sir Walter Raleigh was impris- 
oned as long in the Tower of London as John Bunyan was 
in Bedford jail, but only students of literature ever hear of 
Raleigh's ‘‘ History of the World,’’ which he wrote during 
his captivity. Let every writer realize then the importance 
of choosing the right theme. 

Beginners in composition are inclined to write upon gen- 
eral subjects. If left to themselves they will choose such 
themes as Patriotism, Beauty, Music, Art. James Russell 
Lowell could write an eloquent oration on Patriotism, John 
Ruskin could prepare a matchless paper on Beauty, John 
Hullah* delivered admirable lectures on Music, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds* uttered impressive discourses on Art. But 
a beginner could not write anything worth reading on any 
of these broad subjects. 

When a general subject occurs to the mind, the first step 
to take is to narrow it, or select some part of it. This pro- 
cedure will enable the writerto fix his thoughts on some 
definite features of the theme. If instead of Patriotism, he 
should take the Patriotism of Milton, he would find that he 
could center his ideas much more readily on a theme like 
this. 

When he has chosen his theme shall he begin to write at 
once? By no means! He should first strive to recall what he 
knows about the theme, in order that he may find out wherein 
his knowledge is defective. Then he should seek the best 
sources of information before he attempts to write at all. 

When the writer has thoroughly informed himself on the 
subject and made working notes of all the material he has 
acquired, he is then ready to arrange his material. To do 
this he must make a draft or plan of the theme he intends to 
discuss. Let us take a simple example :— 

Theme—The Patriotism of Milton. 

Introduction—Milton's a scholar’s Patriotism. 


1. His return from his travels. 
A. His Services { 2. His office of Latin Secretary of the 
Council. 

1. His Iconoclast. 

2. First Defence of the English People. 
3. Second Defence of the English People. 
4. His later tracts in behalf of the Com- 

monwealth. 


Conclusion—His Devotion to the Lost Cause. 

A plan like this would suffice to illustrate one kind of 
composition. There are three kinds,—explanatory, argu- 
mentative, and persuasive. Under one or more of these di- 
visions all writings will come. 

The object of explanatory composition is to make clear 
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some fact or truth, or to exhibit some scene or event, or to 
inform the reader on some subject either new or old. The 
theme must be so discussed as to hold the attention, 
and not cause weariness to the reader’s mind. There are 
four principal ways in which explanatory composition may 
be divided: exposition; description or narration, explica- 
tion, and comparison. 

Exposition, as the name implies, is setting forth in order 
the ideas or thoughts suggested by the theme. Strictly 
speaking, exposition is a scientific method and is used to 
impart exact knowledge by means of the technical terms of 
science. Buta popular use may be made of this method by 
adapting it to a familiar discussion of themes. When such 
an adaptation is made, instead of technical terms, language 
less precise and definite, but more easily understood is used, 
so that the general reader may acquire a knowledge of the 
subject treated. Themes thus developed in a popular man- 
ner are limited to special views, that the discussion may not 
be wearisome. Thus instead of the general subject, Art, 
the treatment may be limited to Evidences of Progress in 
Household Art. By comparing the early numbers of the £a- 
inburgh Review with those of recent publication the inquirer 
may ascertain that themes are now less general than they 
were at the beginning of the present century. Knowledge 
has so increased that only limited views of subjects can be 
adequately discussed within the limits of a single paper. 

Description is to composition what painting or photog- 
raphy is to art. The descriptive writer endeavors by means 
of words to present to the mind a scene which the painter 
would present to the eye by means of colors. The painter 
has many advantages over the writer, but the latter has one 
great advantage in that hecan interpret every scene which he 
presents, while the painter, unless he calls in the aid of lan- 
guage must depend wholly upon his painting to explain 
itself. Success in description will depend upon the choice 
and arrangement of his material, and also the facility with 
which the writer depicts his theme in appropriate language. 
An ill-adjusted stereoscope offers a blurred image to the eye, 
and an ill-adapted description presents a confused scene to 
the mind. As the young artist cultivates his taste and im- 
proves his skill by familiarizing himself with the master- 
pieces of the great painters, so the young writer gainsa 
similar advantage by a study of the masters of descriptive 
style. 

To distinguish between narration and description is to 
note that by the former, scenes or events are presented in or- 
der of time, whereas by the latter, they are presented, as 
nearly as possible, in order of sight. The descriptive writer 
must have constantly in mind the perspective of the scene 
he presents ; the narrative writer must have before him the 
succession of theevents. At the present timethere is a ten- 
dency in art to present common scenes from every-day life ; 
so there is a disposition among modern writers to describe 
familiar home-like scenes for the entertainment of their 
readers. It was much easier for Boswell to write a life of 
Johnson, than it would have been for Johnson to have writ- 
ten a life of Boswell. The author of ‘‘ Rasselas”’ could hard- 
ly have made a whale out of sosmall a fish. To write inthe 
present vogue of narration and description requires the in- 
sight of a George Eliot and the touch of a William Black. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A descriptive theme may present to the reader an object 
of sight or an object of thought. The character of a man 
may be treated as a subject of thought, just as easily as his 
person may be described to the eye. When this abstract 
view is limited to a single quality of the subject, like a 
single trait of character, the method of treatment is some- 
times called explication. This as its name suggests is 
more difficult than the former ways of discussion. It un- 
folds those deep underlying qualities of a subject, which do 
not appear tothe superficial observer. With the increase of 
comprehensive knowledge this mode of treating subjects is 
coming more and more into use. The latest issues of the 
leading magazines furnish three themes in explication,— 
Theology as an Academic Discipline, The Scientific Bases 
of Anarchy, the Basis of Individualism. As the field of the 
specialist enlarges, this method will bein increasing demand. 

Another variety of explanatory composition is to bring 
into view two or more different subjects or two or more 
aspects of the same subject, in order that they may be com- 
pared or contrasted with each other. As in art proper 
shading serves to bring out an object in bold relief, so con- 
trasted views of a theme enable a writer to set it forth with 
greater vividness. In unskillful hands this is a dangerous 
method, as there will always be a strong temptation to make 
a contrast by altering or toning qualities to suit the subject. 
An enemy said of Macaulay that he would not hesitate to 
sacrifice a reputation for the sake of an antithesis. Yet 
when a comparison is properly made, it brings out each part 
of the theme with greater effectiveness than either could 
have presented by itself. For example, the reader would 
get a better idea of Saladin and Richard Plantagenet as they 
are contrasted in ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ than he would have obtained, 
had the great novelist made no such contrast. 

In argumentative composition the theme takes the form 
of a proposition or statement. The primary meaning of ar- 
gue is to fight with the fists; and members of Congress 
sometimes return to first principles. Advancing civiliza- 
tion that lays aside war for arbitration also replaces the 
heat of invective with the calm amenities of deliberate dis- 
cussion ; yet argument always implies difference of opinion, 
and difference of views leads to discussion. 

In argument we compare the subject and the predicate 
terms of a proposition to prove that they may be united in 
one term or else to prove that they cannot be so united. For 
example, one writer attempts to prove that a penny postage 
should be universal. From a strictly rhetorical point of 
view what he attempts to do is to unite those two terms and 
so make the universality of penny postage an accomplished 
fact. An opponent will attempt to prove that penny post- 
age should not be universal, and so prevent the universality 
of penny postage from being an accomplished fact. 

In endeavoring to unite the two terms of the proposition 
the current of thought or course of argument may be directed 
either from the subject to the predicate, or from the predi- 
cate to the subject. In the first case the argument is called 
deductive, in the second case it is called inductive. Some- 
times propositions will vary in the amount of thought they 
contain or the ground they cover. In a simple narrow 
proposition the course of argument in deductive argumenta- 
tion will be directed from the subject term itself tothe pred- 
icate term; but in a broad proposition that expresses a 
long range of thought, instead of beginning with the sub- 
ject term itself you must take the broader idea which that 
Subject term suggests. For example, take the following 
theme :— 

Lord Clive’s Administration in India was Serviceable to 
the Crown. 
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In directing the course of argument from subject to pred- 
icate we begin, not with Lord Clive’s administration, but 
with the broader idea which the subject term indicates,— 
Civil Service in India. The following series of arguments 
may serve to unite the two terms. 

A. Deductive, Subject to Predicate. 

1. India needed a powerful governor. 

2. India was ruled by nabobs. 

3. India was well adapted for commercial prosperity. 

4. India needed a ruler well versed in principles of gov- 
ernment. 

5. India wrested from the French, became an English 
colony under Clive’s rule. 

Therefore Lord Clive’s Administration was Serviceable to 
the Crown. 

B. Inductive, Predicate to Subject. 

Here the argument is confined to an analysis of the service- 
ableness of Lord Clive’s administration. 

1. Lord Clive was a skillful leader. 

2. He exercised a firm but temperate authority. 

3. He successfully managed the affairs of the East India 
Company. 

4. He was an able financier. 

5. He was a wise statesman. 

6. India became a profitable colony under his rule. 

Therefore Lord Clive’s Administration was Serviceable to 
the Crown. 

Comparing these two kinds of arguments we notice that 
the deductive, though suggested by the general idea of the 
subject term, comes from without the terms of the propo- 
sition; while the inductive, suggested by the predicate 
term, comes from within the terms of the proposition. The 
former are sometimes called synthetic, as they are combined 
or gathered from without; the latter are called analytic, as 
they are resolved or separated from within. 

From a logical or scientific point of view deductive argu- 
ments are those which lead the mind down (deduco) from the 
general to the particular, from cause to effect, etc.; induct- 
ive arguments are those which lead the mind up (cnduco) 
from the particular to the general, from fact to law. The 
exact correspondence of rhetorical and scientific deduction 
and induction, is seen from the fact that in arguing from 
subject to predicate the proofs are more general than the 
statement to be proved, but in arguing from predicate to 
subject the proofs are narrower than the proposition to be 
established. 

The advantage of the rhetorical method is that it serves 
both to discover and arrange proofs. Though patient ap- 
plication is required to master it, it is peculiarly adapted to 
the needs of the modern thinking world, since it enables the 
writer to employ both kinds of arguments, in cases where 
both kinds of prcof are needed. Writers of an abstract, 
speculative turn of mind are inclined tothe exclusive use of 
deductive arguments. This tendency causes their writings 
to be vague and general. Writers of a concrete, practical 
turn of mind are disposed to make exclusive use of induct- 
ive arguments. This disposition causes their writings to 
be narrow and special. The rhetorical method of argumen- 
tation by accustoming the writer toemploy both kinds of 
arguments not only induces a truer habit of investigation, 
but also tends to a broader and more comprehensive discus- 
sion. 

The best way to become skillful in the use of this method 
is to analyze the works of the best argumentative writers to 
enable the mind to discriminate between the two kinds of 
arguments, and then make a series of argumentative plans 
which shall contain both kinds of arguments. Those who 
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have inventive skill had better begin by making plans of 
their own. 

Persuasion is that kind of composition by which the reader 
is induced to act by reason of the subject presented to his 
mind. The reader may gain a clear idea of the theme by 
explanatory methods ; he may be convinced of the truth of 
a proposition by argumentative methods, but he may not 
be led to action in view of the theme discussed unless the 
persuasive method is employed. Theancient writers greatly 
enlarged the domain of persuasion. Aristotle defined rhet- 
oric as the art of persuasion on all possible subjects. But in 
modern times owing to defective methods of education, 
which develop the intellectual nature at the expense of the 
emotional powers, the sphere of persuasion has been greatly 
reduced. Persuasion is now limited to that kind of com- 
position which influences the will. 

The human will is influenced by motives. The tendency 
of our age to strengthen the intellect and repress the emo- 
tions, though it has narrowed the sphere of persuasive com- 
position, has in fact widened the range of motives. A mo- 
tive may not spring from the emotional nature, it may not be 
the product of affections or passions. Whatever induces the 
will to act whether intellectual or emotional is now regard- 
ed asamotive. According to this view, motives may be ex- 
planatory, convincing, orinducing. An explanatory theme 
may be made persuasive in treatment when each fact is so 
addressed to the mind that the will is influenced thereby. 
An argument may become a motive when it is presented in 


such a manner that it appeals directly to the will. Astrictly 
inducing motive is drawn from the emotions or passions, 
from reason or conscience. 

There has probably been no age of the world in which an 
appeal to the affections or passions is regarded with so much 
disfavor as it is at the present time. He who by tongue or 
pen brings his fellows blindly under the sway of passion is 
certainly a dangerous foe. Nor is he less dangerous who 
seeks merely to rouse the passions of men without directing 
action to good ends. The mere sensationalist is to morals 
what dynamite is to Houses of Parliament. The whipping. 
post or the ducking-stool might possibly be restored for 
those who under a free and enlightened rule prate wildly of 
anarchy. 

Yet the writer in our day who aspires to power, to true per- 
suasive force, seeks the greatest influence that one human 
being can have over another. Not by mere blind appeals to 
the passions can this great influence be won. By clear ex- 
planation, by cogent conviction the true persuasive writer 
prepares the way for a judicious use of those motives which 
are as stirring as they were when uttered at the foot of Ebal 
and Gerizim, or when thundered through the market- place 
at Athens. If we agree with Novalis? that character is a 
finely fashioned will, then only those who by mental dis- 
cipline, broad culture, and religious self control have ac- 
quired character themselves, can hope to have that true per- 
suasive power that molds the wills of others to their own. 


( The end.) 
End of Required Reading for June. 
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( Du Guesclin, having received the oath of surrender from the fortress of Randon, died before the gates were opened, 
July 13, 1380 ; but the English commandant marched his soldiers out and laid the keys on the constable’s bier.) 


The fight is done ; 
The day is won ; 
The English fort must yield. 
And soon or late, 
All share this fate, 
When GUESCLIN takes the field. 


From sun to sun, 
(The terms so run,) 

Du Guesclin grants them grace ; 
And at the dawn, 
To;morrow morn, 

They swear to yield the place. 


’Tis dawn, but lo! 
Another foe 

Stands by Du Guesclin’s bed, 
And claims him now, 
And seals his brow; 

The constable lies dead ! 


‘*Ha! close the gate, 
’Tis not too late,’’ 
The soldiers cry aloud ; 
‘We'll bide us here; 
What is to fear 
From a dead man in his shroud."’ 


‘‘Nay, by my word 
As English lord,”’ 
The commandant replies ; 
“I'll yield the key 
On bended knee, 
A promise never dies !”’ 


The wax lights clear e 
Shine on the bier 
And on the English lord ; 
He bends his knee, 
Gives up the key, 
And keeps his English word ! 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN COLLEGE AT ALIGUHR. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, 


When the Mohammedan broke up Persia, and put an end 
to the conditions which had lasted since the time of Cyrus, 
he could not keep away from India. It was the world’s 
richest garden. Failing to-day, he renewed his attempt on 
the morrow. His defeats covered centuries. He was a poor 
student of history. He knew no past. He was the child 
of the hot Arabia Deserta, and hence his passion was green 
meadows and the wealth which other hands had gathered. 
He followed in the path of Alexander, though without 
knowing it, and his habit was, in spite of his record of 
bloody triumph, to be driven back again. But he finally 
passed through the Afghan gates, and filed down into the 
valley of the Indus. Then it was a question of only days 
as to his getting to the valley of the Ganges. 

The Mohammedan became at last a fixture. His posses- 
sion of India was a question of eight centuries. But he 
won in the end, and in the valley of the Ganges he reared 
the celebrated Mogul empire. He has been the English- 
man’s bitterest foe. The Hindoo has been ready to yield. 
He has caught the breath of the European civilization. He 
isan adaptable creature. Yesterday the Brahmin declared 
he would never enter a tramway, and allow a sweeper to 
touch his robe. But to-day he walks in composedly, and 
takes the first seat he can find. Ask him why, and he says, 
“T have made a discovery. These very tramways are a part 
of our system. I have read of them in our ancient Vedas. 


They are prophesied there, as plainly as the nose on your 
face.’’ 

Now this is the habit of the two races. The Mohammedan 
is fixed. He is hard to reach. He makes no promises. The 


Hindoo is pliable, and is ready for change. Knowing this 
difference in the races, I was quite well prepared for Hindoo 
adaptations of English methods. But I was ill prepared 
for a formal, thorough, and elaborate grafting of English 
ideas on a Mohammedan stem. 

I had heard of the celebrated Mohammedan Anglo-Orient- 
al College in Aliguhr, and was anxious to see it. By cut- 
ting off an hour here and another there, and doing an im- 
proper amount of early rising and night riding, I gained a 
half day, and spent it here. 

This institution is an educational phenomenon. It is 
more—it marks a new epoch in the history of Islam. It is 
avast educational establishment, which has grown out of 
the brain of one man, Syed Ahmed Bahadur, a learned and 
venerable Mohammedan. Much care was taken by him in 
paving the way for the institution. In 1870 a committee 
was formed for the diffusion and advancement of learning 
among Mohammedans of India. They offered three prizes 
for the best essays on the subject, and the result was to 
adopt a proposal for a college‘ Its aim was declared to be 
the popularization of the study of European science and 
literature among the Mohammedans in general and among 
the higher classes of the Mohammedans in particular, and 
to form a class. 

Ahmed Khan, as I learned on the spot, differs essentially 
from some of his co-religionists. He regards Mohammed 
a only a man, with many infirmities and no superhuman 
inspiration. Perhaps, if closely questioned, he would make 
still further admissions. But when a Mohammedan once 
toncedes that Mohammed was fallible, he removes the Koran 
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from its lofty place of indisputable truth, and reduces it to 
a purely human book. He may have nothing to say as to 
the Koran, but his view of the writer must disturb also the 
sacred character of his writings. 

This learned and highly esteemed gentleman conceived 
the idea that Mohammedanism, in its present exclusive 
shape, has no future. It is fated, and deserves to die, if it 
will not undergo modern renewals. There is enough in 
it to save it, but the English ideas must be taken on board. 
By this process only can the vessel float. Now, to bring this 
about, a central and strong educational institution with a 
broad and thorough curriculum, must be founded. There 
must be no scanty giving. Mohammedans, and such only 
as have caught the breath of the nineteenth century, must 
be invited to contribute to itsendowment. In addition to giv- 
ing largely of his own means, Syed Ahmed went south to the 
nizam’s dominions, and secured large gifts from the nizam 
and his prime minister, the celebrated Salar Jung. He also 
took upon himself the great burden of securing means from 
English gentlemen. He made no secret of his purpose. 
He wanted a great college established for the education of 
Mohammedan young men the world over. He traveled by 
night and day. He threw his entire time and wonderful 
energy into the undertaking. The result is the present 
large college in Aliguhr. 

Syed Ahmed wished no honors for himself. But he did 
desire to see his work a success. I had the pleasure of an 
introduction to him, in his own rooms, in the main college 
building. Here he lives, in the midst of the buildings 
which his own energy has reared, and in constant sight of 
the many young men who have come from every quarter of 
the Mohammedan world to secure an education. He is ad- 
vanced in age. His face is a picture of benignity and man- 
ly vigor at seventy five. His beard is long and snowy white. 
In manner he is gentle and courteous. In speech he is de- 
liberate, if not slow, and is the finest specimen of the 
Mohammedan gentleman I have ever seen. He has been 
prompted by a desire to elevate his co-religionists of the 
Mohammedan faith, and, now that the work is well begun, 
he is spending his last years in handsome rooms in the 
main building, and holds merely a nominal official position, 
as honorary secretary and member of the managing com- 
mittee. 

The real basis of existence of the college is the Moham- 
medan disinclination to attend the government institutions. 
The Hindoos have not been opposed to the national schools, 
and are to be found in all the classes. They had been con- 
quered by the Mohammedans, and were as willing to study 
English and such sciences as the English conquerors of the 
Mohammedans had brought with them, as to study Arabic 
or Persian. ‘‘The change of rulers made no difference to 
them, and they took to English as their ancestors had taken 
to Persian. 

“But the Mussulman, who, notwithstanding the downfall 
of his race, had still sparks of ancestral pride in his bosom, 
looked with contempt upon the literature of a foreign race, 
opposed all reform, and ignorance contributed to encourage 
him in his opposition. He obstinately declined either to 
learn the English language or modern sciences, still looked 
up with veneration to those mysterious volumes which con- 
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tained the learning of his forefathers, and reconciled him- 
self to his position by a firm belief in predestination. The 
result was a great political evil. A large number of Hindoos 
had acquired a knowledge of the English language and 
thus kept pace with the times, and some of them rose to the 
highest offices under the English government. 

‘‘The Mohammedans, on the contrary, remained stagnant, 
remembered with pain and sorrow the past power and pres- 
tige of their race, and still continued to worship the learn- 
ing contained in Arabic and Persian literature. The sur- 
rounding circumstances grew too powerful for them, and 
they gradually sank into ignorance, poverty, and degrada- 
tion.’’ (Zhe Pioneer, Allahabad, Sept. 4, 1875.) Here lies 
the whole secret of the distancing of the Mohammedan in 
India by the conquered Hindoo. It is the old story of the 
final triumph of the conquered. 

In 1877 the foundation stone of the Aliguhr College was’ 
laid by Lord Lytton, Governor General of India. In 1878 
all the classes were in full operation. The college was 
affiliated to the Calcutta University up to the First Arts 
standard in the same year; tothe B. A. standard in 1881 ; 
and in Law, in 1883. In addition to buildings, extensive 
grounds, scientific apparatus, and other general needs, it 
was supposed that five hundred thousand pounds would be 
needed to furnish an income for providing for the teaching 
staff and other current expenses. This sum, I imagine, has 
been either fully raised, or so nearly reached that no anxiety 
is felt for the future of the institution. 

There are two departments to the college—preparatory and 
scientific. There are eighty scholarships, tenable for one 
year and yet open for re-compeiition. They range from fifty 
to one hundred twenty dollars in value. There are sepa- 
rate studies for the two Mohammedan sects—the Sunnis 
and the Shiahs. There are also thirty fellowships, which 
are conferred on the best of the honor men. The annual 
value of the fellowship is two hundred forty dollars, and it 
is tenable for seven years. There are singular adaptations 
to the native mind, such as the cooking and eating regula- 
tions of caste, and the muezzins, or Friday calls to prayer. 
The Shiah dons will go to mosque three times a day; while 
the Sunni dons will not eat at the feet of an imam, or preach- 
er, who knows the Koran by heart. But these requirements 
are only for Mohammedan students. There are Hindoos and 
a few Christians in attendance, and for them all the honors 
and emoluments of the college are as fully open as for the 
Mohammedans. 

The management of the college rests on four committees 
—on instruction in languages and secular learning, on Sun- 
ni theology, on Shiah theology, and the managing commit- 
tee on which rests the internal management of the college 
and boarding-house. On April 1, 1884, there were two hun- 
dred seventy-two students in attendance. Of these, two 
hundred one were Mohammedans, seventy Hindoos, and one 
native Christian. Nearly all of the students are boarders. 
The examinations are semi-annual. Five students have al- 
ready gone to England, and are in the two great universi- 
ties, having finished the full course at Aliguhr. 

There aré twenty-four persons in the board of instruction. 
The principal, Mr. Theodore Beck, is an Oxonian. He was 
very courteous to me, and accompanied me over the grounds, 
and into the students’ rooms and the boarding halls, and 
explained to me all the details of the institution. The sal- 
aries range from ten rupees, or four dollars, to six hundred 
fifty, per month. Principal Beck receives the latter amount, 
beside ample apartments. The income for 1883, from all 
sources, was nearly twenty thousand dollars. The annual 
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cost of a student in the college classes, including board, is 
about two hundred fifty dollars per year. For all other 
classes the cost is far below this figure. There is a smal] 
sum which each boarder must pay for medical treatment, 
ranging from two dollars and a half to nine dollars, accord- 
ing to the grade of class. 

The students come from every Mohammedan quarter. 
The valley of the Ganges furnishes the largest proportion, 
for here are the descendants of the Mohammedan popula- 
tions which were built up by the Mogul emperors, on their 
invasion of the country. Then many students come from 
Southern India, the nizam’s dominions. But the territory 
lying between India and Europe is not without its repre- 
sentative. One student gives his residence as Constanti- 
nople. I saw a number of the students, and had the oppor- 
tunity of conversing with them. An air of cheerfulness 
pervades the college. Chance led me to make inquiries of 
one, who was crossing the compound, as to where the prin- 
cipal’s house was. He was very courteous, conducted me 
to the principal, and on the way explained, from a student's 
point of view, many things which I could not hope to learn 
from any officer. After leaving me at the door of the prin- 
cipal, that gentleman told me that my guide was the son of 
a Mohammedan prince, and a most worthy and industrious 
student. There was nothing in his manner or costume to 
indicate his princely belongings. But that is precisely what 
might be expected. The search for knowledge is a republi- 
can process, in whatever land one sees it. 

I was greatly pleased with one feature of the Aliguhr 
College. There is no concealment of the financial or other 
matters relating to its condition. The ‘‘ Report of the Prog- 


ress of Education in the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Col- 
lege at Aliguhr”’ is the finest specimen of a financial state- 


ment, combined with minute data concerning the courses of 
study, which I have seen anywhere. It would be an excel- 
lent model for some of our American treasurers and other 
officers of colleges and universities, who imagime that the 
public have nothing to do with the details of financial man- 
agement. Let the public know where money for a school 
comes from, and whither it goes, and they will entrust it 
with more. One of the curses of educational management 
in the United States has been its financial concealments. 

I imagine that the general tendency of such schools as the 
Aliguhr College is elevating in a moral sense, but far re- 
moved from Christian influences. 

The principal, from my conversation with him, led me to 
infer that Biblical teaching has no place whatever. There 
is but one Christian iu the whole body of students. It isa 
qtestion whether this is the result or the cause of the ab- 
sence of the Bible. But the Mohammedans and Hindoos 
can, alike, see that the college itself is a concession to 
Christian ideas. It was organized on purpose to introduce 
modern Europe into the heart of old and dead Asia. The 
newest ideas from the Tyndall and Huxley laboratory will, 
of course, come to the Aliguhr College, but there will be 
many who will ask, Where have these ideas come from? 
What was the creative force which first put them into the 
English brain ? 

It is a question of only a few years when all the great 
schools, of.every name, in India, will have a Christian basis. 
The pressure from the missionary institutions is already 
very strong, and is increasing constantly. The time is sure 
to come when from the India to which England has borne 
her gospel and constitution, will come strong arguments 
for the Christian faith, to counteract some of the false teach- 
ing from the banks of the Thames and the Isis. 





BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


BY MARY TREAT. 


ITI. 
SCALE WINGED INSECTS. 

Butterflies and moths are arranged in an order called 
Lepidoptera. Their wings are covered with a seeming dust, 
which adheres to the fingers when handled, but under a 
magnifying glass it is resolved into feathery scales. The 
name comes from the Greek word Leis, a scale, hence Lepi- 
doptera, or scale-winged insects. 

The larvee of butterflies and moths are usually called cat- 
erpillars, and they are mainly vegetable feeders ; very few 
aside from the silk-worm are of direct service to mankind. 
But who among us would be willing to have them banished 
from the earth? What would a summer be without its brill- 
iant butterflies? 

As if to compensate for the destructive work done by 
hosts of these creatures, many of them are arrayed in rich 
and varied colors vying with our most exquisite flowers in 
beautiful tints, with the added charm of form and motion. 
And it is a notable fact that the larvz of our most gorgeous 
butterflies live mainly on worthless plants, and even those 
that attack our food plants, like the ‘‘ parsley worm,’’ do so 
little damage that it is often a welcome sight to find them 
feeding in our gardens. 

A little knowledge of the habits of the insect world will 
enable those who admire the beautiful in nature, to discrim- 
inate and judiciously arrange their flower gardens with a 
view to attract and rear these charming creatures around 
their homes. 

One of our most lovely butterflies is the Painted Lady 
(Pyramets cardui),and it can be raised among our ornamental 
plants where for two or three months it will flit from flower 
to flower, delighting the beholder with its grace and exquis- 
ite colors. 

The larva of this butterfly most frequently feeds on the 
leaves of the thistle—some species of Cirsium or Carduus— 
but it is not very particular ; so if the parent butterfly does 
not find a thistle near by, she will select some closely allied 
plant on which to deposit her eggs, her instinct telling her 
that her progeny will thrive on one as well as the other. 

It is a great mystery how the butterfly can select her 
plant with the unerring certainty of the most learned bot- 
anist ; but we know that she does, so we can accommodate 
our Painted Lady with the Cexfaurea, or dusty miller as it 
is sometimes called. This plant is first cousin to the thistle, 
and has white woolly leaves, and we raise it for its orna- 
mental effect as well as for our Lady who places her eggs 
singly on the ends of the branches. When hatched the lit- 
tle caterpillar folds a leaf over itself and fastens it with a 
sik thread, and here it lives during its larval state. As it 
increases in size, it also increases the size of its dwelling by 
folding over more leaves and securing them firmly with 
threads of its own manufacturing. 

This past summer over twenty of these caterpillars had 
their homes on a clump of woolly Centaurea in our flower 
border, and yet they did not disfigure the plant, but rather 
added to its effect by keeping it from running up into flower 
stalks, thus securing the larger size and spread of the lower 
leaves. 

In order to see the young ladies I was obliged to break 
into their dwellings, where I would find them curled up 


feigning death. They lived singly, each in her own house, 
and were not at all handsome like their parents; and as if 
aware of the fact they kept constantly concealed during 
their growing state. Small clusters of bristling, dark brown 
hairs or spines nearly covered their bodies, which gave them 
the appearance of being on the defensive, or advertising 
‘hands off,’’ which I was willing to heed. 

When they became full-grown they left their homes, and 
several went to a neighboring mass of feverfew and hung 
themselves to the leaves and branches where they were soon 
transformed into beautiful, glittering gold-colored chrysa- 
lids. This was early in August, and in a few days the bonds 
were broken, and the charming Painted Ladies came forth. 
From that time on until far into October they helped to 
make the garden gay and brilliant with their indescribable 
beauty. 

The Red Admiral (Pyrameis atalanta) was also a frequent- 
er of the garden. The larvz of this butterfly always feeds 
upon the nettle. The caterpillars resemble those of the 
Painted Lady, and have similar habits, living singly in con- 
cealment, but they do not leave their homes to undergo 
transformation, but suspend their chrysalids from the roofs 
of their dwellings. 

Not by any stretch of the imagination will the nettle be- 
come an ornamental plant, but I manage to have a clump 
growing in some out-of-the-way place—not the dreadful 
stinging species, U/rtica dioica, but the slender rather grace- 
ful U. gracilis, which has very few stings ; as it is a peren- 
nial it will stay for years with little or no care, and the Ad- 
miral will be sure to find it. The ground color of the wings 
of this butterfly are a rich velvety black, with a broad scar- 
let band on the upper wings, and also along the edge of the 
lower pair, and several pure white spots ornament the tips 
of the upper pair. The under surface of the lower wings is 
marvelously beautiful. As it settles on a flower and raises 
its wings over its back, it exhibits all the colors of the rain- 
bow, arranged in a most complicated and artistic manner. 
It is about the size of the Lady, measuring from two and a 
half to three inches across the wings. 

Danais archippus is another splendid creature that can 
be easily reared in our gardens. It has no common name, 
but it well deserves some pet name, which lovers of the 
beautiful who have no technical knowledge of entomology 
may easily remember. The larvz of this butterfly feeds 
upon the milk-weeds (Asclepias), and as there are some fif- 
teen or twenty species growing in the northern states there 
is scarcely a locality where one or more kinds are not to be 
found, so our Archippus finding food everywhere is one of 
the most common and widely diffused butterflies in Ameri- 
ca. Itis found in Upper Canada. Professor Agassiz tells 
us it extends into South America where it is common through- 
out the region of the Lower Amazon. 

Its wings are a bright orange-red with veinings of black, 
and two irregular rows of white spots along the edges of 
both pairs. It is among our largest butterflies, expanding 
from four and a half to five inches. Although it is com- 
mon, yet it is so beautiful in all of its stages that it is well 
worth our while to give it a place in our gardens, which can 
be easily accomplished by growing a bunch of the Asclepias 
tuberosa. ‘This plant grows from one to two feet in height, 
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and can be trained in a compact bushy mass. It has large 
clusters of bright orange-red flowers which last all summer, 
making it more ornamental than many of the plants that 
we obtain from the florists. Unlike the other milkweeds it 
has no milky juice, and its leaves are slender, and of a vivid 
green color, and are crowded thickly along the stems. Be- 
fore the flowers appear no one unacquainted with the plant 
would think of classing it with the milkweeds. But our 
Archippus butterfly, wiser in such things than mortals, 
knows at once without comparing the flowers that this is 
one of the food plants for her children, and proceeds to de- 
posit her eggs on the leaves, which soon hatch into smooth 
caterpillars that never try to conceal themselves. 

To those who have studied insect life, these children are 
not at all repulsive. They are dressed in a showy garb, the 
ground color being a greenish white, transversely banded 
with black, yellow, and white, and the chrysalis is one of 
the most beautiful objects in nature. No jewel could be 
more resplendent. It is of a pale, clear green color, dotted 
with bright shining golden points, and a semicircle of 
gold bordered with a row of small black dots. 

Some of the lovely Papi/ios can also be easily raised in 
our gardens. The lower wings of these butterflies are pro- 
longed and terminate in a tail. 

Papilio turnus is one of the most showy of the genus. Its 
wings are yellow and black, diversified with spots of rufous 
and blue, the tails are black bordered with yellow. It 
measures about four inches across the wings. Its young 
feed on the leaves of the cherry and plum. They prefer the 
wild to the cultivated, and seldom feed on the finer varieties 
if the other is near at hand. 

P. asterias is another species very well-known to every 
gardener in its larva state as the ‘‘ parsley worm.’’ It feeds 
on various umbelliferous plants,—carrots, parsnips, celery, 
caraway ; in fact, indiscriminately on almost any plant in 
the order. I am always glad to see the gaily dressed larvze 
taking their meals on the leaves of carrots and parsnips, for 
they are not often numerous enough to do any particular 
harm. When full-grown the worm is a delicate green color, 
with transverse bands of yellow and black, and it is pro- 
vided with a pair of retractile orange-colored horns, which 
it thrusts out upon the slightest provocation, and with each 
thrust it ejects a strong disagreeable fiuid, the odor of which 
is perceptible at some distance around. 

The chrysalids of all the Papilios are grayish, or brown- 
ish-red, without metallic spots, and are fastened by the tail 
and also suspended by a thread across the back. Theaséerias 
butterfly measures about the same as P. /urnus, and fresh 
specimens are very handsome. The wings are black or a 
very dark brown, with several triangular yellow spots, diver- 
sified with blue between the yellow. 

Several other charming butterflies may be raised and kept 
in our gardens, by learning their habits and taking a little 
pains to accommodate them with their food plants. 

The butterflies are day fliers and mostly harmless. The 
plain-looking, nearly white, cabbage butterflies being the 
main exception. But this cannot be said of the night-flying 
moths. In this division of the order there are untold num- 
bers ravaging our flowers, fruits, and vegetables, and even 
working their way into woody shrubs and solid tree trunks. 

The wings of moths are never elevated over the back, 
like those of butterflies, but lie flat on the body, or along 
the sides, sloping like the roof of a house. 

The immense number of moths found in our country fair- 
ly bewilder us ; from the tiniest species scarcely visible to 
the eye, are gradations all the way to magnificent specimens 
measuring from six to seven inches across the wings, rival- 


ing in beauty our most gorgeous butterflies. It is q 
pleasure to be able to say that these splendid creatures are 
harmless. It is the smaller grayish looking moths that 
work mischief, which skulk from the light, hiding under 
rubbish or any convenient place they can find, as if aware 
that their deeds were evil. 

One of the most beautiful of all our moths is the Luna, 
Its large body is pure white, while its wings area pale pea- 
green, with a bright eye-like spot on each. The spots are 
transparent in the center, and encircled with rings of white, 
red, yellow, and black. A broad reddish band extends 
along the upper edge of the fore-wings, and each of the 
hind-wings is prolonged into a tail nearly two inches in 
length. The broadly feathered antennz are yellow. 

With expanded wings it measures from five to six inches, 
and is justly termed ‘‘ Fair Empress of the Night.” The 
larva of this fine moth is of a pale bluish-green color, and 
has a yellow stripe on each side of the body, and several 
pearly protuberances tinged with red are scattered over the 
back and sides. It feeds on the leaves of the walnut, hick- 
ory, and persimmon, and when full-grown is about three 
inches in length. It spins its cocoon of white silk between 
two or three leaves, which it has drawn together with silken 
threads, and in the autumn it is not a difficult matter to find 
one or more of these cocoons under the trees where the larve 
fed. The moth will come out the following May or June, 
and the beautiful sight will well repay the little time spent 
in the search. 

At the same time in similar places, and also under oaks, 
it is not uncommon to find the cocoon of the Polyphemus 
moth; this is also enclosed in leaves and resembles that of 
the Luna. If we continue our search we may be re- 
warded with the great oval cocoon of the Cecropia, which 
is attached to the side of a stem with no attempt at conceal- 
ment. In color it is dark brown, and about the size of a 
hen’s egg. Both of these moths will leave their cocoons 
late in May orearly June. They are magnificent creatures; 
their rich coloring is almost impossible to describe, but 
fortunately they are quite common, much more so in south- 
ern New Jersey than the Luna. I have seen specimens that 
measured nearly seven inches across the wings. 

The Regal moth (Ceratocampa regalis) is one of our most 
rare moths. Its prevailing color is orange-red, its wings are 
striped with red and olive interspersed with irregular yellow 
spots. The larva of this splendid moth is called the royal- 
horned caterpillar, and to those unacquainted with it, it 
appears formidable indeed. The first specimen I ever saw 
was before I knew anything of entomology, and I was great- 
ly alarmed at the ‘‘ frightful creature.’”’ It was feeding ona 
hickory tree which stood on the lawn, only a few rods from 
the house. I called my brother to cut the limb on which 
it was feeding, and we took it to the middle of the road, 
found a large stone and let it fall on this inoffensive royal 
caterpillar. Not long after, we obtained a copy of ‘‘ Harris’ 
Insects,’’ and to our regret learned too late what we had 
done. 

For years I never saw another specimen; not until I came 
to southern New Jersey where the larva is more common 
and usually feeds on the persimmon. One year I raised 4 
family of ten, to full-grown caterpillars. When first hatched 
they are black, but with each molt they come out with 4 
brighter and more gaily-colored dress. The last dress they 
appear in before changing to the chrysalis is very fine, the 
ground color being a light green interspersed with delicate 
sky-blue. The base of the long curved horns, head, and 
feet are of a deep orange color, and the short horns are black. 
Two of my specimens attained the length of a little more 
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than six inches. The longest horns are about an inch in 
length and curve backward from the head. When these 
creatures take a seemingly menacing attitude, with their 
formidable looking horns, they are well calculated to startle 
one who is ignorant of their habits, but they are perfectly 
harmless, and to a lover of natural history they are beauti- 
ful and interesting objects. They burrow into the ground 
to become chrysalids, where they hibernate during the win- 


What a wonderful provision is made for insects! Fully 
one-half of the year the great majority go to sleep and live 
without food. Trees and shrubs are stripped of their foli- 
age, and all succulent plants wither and die,—nothing is 
left for their sustenance; and they are so framed that they 
can withstand the most intense cold, whether in the egg, or 
larva, or chrysalis, or in the perfect state. 

Many of the moths hibernate in the larva as well as in 
the chrysalis form, and some of the butterflies live through 
the winter in the winged state; the Painted Lady, the Red 
Admiral, and the Danais mentioned in this article, being 
among the number. 

We may often see in winter a twig on an apple-tree encir- 
cled with a dense mass of eggs, some two or three hundred 
glued together and coated over with a kind of varnish. 
Only a skilled workman could do so neat a job, and this in- 
genious artisan is a moth—C/isocampa -imericana, Among 
the great throng of moths very few make provision for their 
eggs to remain through the winter. The large majority de- 
posit them directly on the leaves or young fruit, where they 
hatch in a few days. But this creature has departed from 
the usual custom of the great order to which she belongs; 
and we wonder how she learned to fasten her eggs around a 
twig instead of placing them on a leaf. Did she know that 
the leaf would be at the mercy of the winds and land, no 
moth knoweth whither, and her children perish for lack of 
food? However this may be, we only know that the eggs 
will hatch when the young apple leaves appear, and that 
they will produce the well known tent-caterpillar. Al- 
though we may admire the ingenuity of the mother and 
her children who live in silken tents and go out in regular 
order to take their meals, yet we cannot afford to let them 
live on our trees ; the quickest and easiest way to dispose of 
them is to destroy the eggs while the trees are yet bare of 
leaves. 

On other trees in winter we may find here and there co- 
coons or bags hanging on the twigs. On examination they 
prove to be the cases of the bag-worm, 7hyridopteryx ephe- 
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maeracformis. It is well that the poor creature is not aware 
of the name that has been bestowed upon it. The parent 
is a moth, whose life history is queer enough. She is another 
exception among the moths who prepare their eggs to re- 
main through the winter. On cutting the bag open we find 
the soft yellow eggs in the old chrysalis shell surrounded 
with a mass of brownish down. The eggs hatch in May, 
and the little worms come out of the case and drop down, 
each suspended by a long thread where they sway about in 
the wind until they finally alight on various parts of the 
tree. The first thing they do after alighting is to spin each 
for himself a little silk bag which it covers with tiny bits of 
anything it can find. 

Now they are fairly equipped for their life work. They 
seem to prefer evergreens for a regular diet, but they are 
well-nigh omnivorous and will eat the foliage of any tree 
on which they happen to find themselves. As they grow 
they increase the size of their bags around the head, which 
makes them cone-shaped, and here they always live, carry- 
ing them on their backs, with only their heads and first 
legs sticking out; while feeding they never wander far. 
When they are full-grown, and want nothing more to eat,they 
become restless and begin to travel, and often wander quite 
a long distance from where they fed. The reason of this is 
obvious ; if they all remained in one place there would not 
be food enough for the next generation. 

At last the worm has found a place that suits, and has 
ceased roving and is tying its bag with a strong cord to a 
twig, never to a leaf-stalk, for the leaf would fall. After 
the bag is securely fastened, the worm rests from its labors 
a short time and then throws off its larval skin and becomes 
achrysalis. It remains in this state for about three weeks, 
and then the moth breaks through the shell and we find the 
strangest looking creature imaginable. Can this be the 
female moth with neither wings nor legs? The creature is 
simply a bag of eggs, in a worse state than the first! When 
a worm she could travel about, but now she is doomed to a 
prison life of obscurity—never leaving her home. The male, 
her pretty partner, has wings and legs and can flit around 
and go where he pleases, while she has nothing to do but 
prepare for a coming generation. She lays her eggs in the 
upper part of her chrysalis case, and takes the soft downy 
material from her own body and wraps them in a warm cov- 
ering, and then falls to the ground wasted and dead. 

And here hangs her bag to-day, secure through all the 
winter storms, and, unless destroyed, the trees will suffer 
from the hundreds of worms that will hatch in May. 
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BY THE REVEREND GEORGE E. 


John Roach, late proprietor of the Morgan Iron Works, 
of New York, and of the yet more celebrated ship-yards, of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, was born on Christmas day, 1813, in 
the village of Mitchelstown, County Cork, Ireland. Of his 
father little is known beyond the fact that at one time he 

_ Wasa merchant, comfortable in circumstances, fairly pros- 
Perous in business, but with a large family to support. 

His mother was a woman of good intelligence, great indus- 

try, distinguished for judgment and good sense, and of the 

ly devotional spirit so characteristic of her race. Of 
her Mr. Roach was accustomed to speak with warm admira- 
tion, and deepest reverence. From her he inherited, in large 
degree, the buoyancy of spirit, the indomitable will, the 
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tireless energy, the ready wit, the vivid imagination, and, 
above all, the strong practical common sense manifested at 
every step of his laborious and successful career. 

The feature, however, of the mother’s character most 
deeply impressed upon the mind of her boy was her religious 
fervor and sensibility. So strong, indeed, was her influence 
in this direction, that never in after years was he able to 
listen, save with greatest impatience, to the words or teach- 
ings of any one, no matter how eloquent or gifted, seeking 
in any way to disparage either the Holy Scriptures, or the 
ancient faith taught him from the lips of the woman he 
never ceased to revere. 

When John was about fourteen years of age, misfortunes 
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began to thicken about the hitherto prosperous family. In 
an evil hour the father was induced to endorse the notes of 
several of his friends for considerable amounts. These 
notes Mr. Roach was obliged to pay. Soon after, the father 
died, broken in fortune, crushed in spirit, slain by the 
treachery of those to whom he had confided both honor and 
fortune—just as years later his son was to fall, stricken 
down by men who should have been his strongest support- 
ers. 
Forced by these misfortunes to shift for himself, young 
John determined to seek his fortune in the New World. 
Furnished by a relative residing in New York, with money 
sufficient to pay his passage to the city destined to be the 
scene of his future triumphs, at the age of sixteen he 
landed at the Battery, only to find that the uncle from whom 
he had hoped to receive shelter and assistance had, in the 
meantime, enlisted for the Florida wars, so that the poor 
young Irish lad found himself homeless and friendless. 

In his extremity he at once sought in every direction for 
employment but without success. Finally, hearing that a 
cousin was living somewhere among the Jersey pines, he 
started out for the place of his abode, walking the entire 
way, a distance of forty-seven miles, in the hope that he 
might borrow a sum sufficient to enable him to return to 
the land for which he had become thoroughly homesick. 
Fortunately for his future career his relative proved to be as 
poor as himself. Nothing remained for him but to go to 
work. This he accordingly did, engaging for his board and 
one dollar per week, in a neighboring brick-yard. As at 
this rate more than a year would elapse before the requisite 
fifty dollars could be secured, he sought for work that would 
afford larger remuneration, hiring himself for a season as a 
common hod-carrier. While at this work the desire seized 
him to learn the trade of an iron-founder. To his deep dis- 
appointment he found that to do so would require the entire 
sum he had so laboriously saved. 

In addition he had to encounter the opposition of the 
superintendent of the works, who for some reason had con- 
ceived for the young hod-carrier a deep dislike, chiefly be- 
cause of the fact that he was an Irishman; and in those 
times the familiar phrase, ‘‘ No Irish need apply”’, hada 
significance unknown in these later times. 

Nothing daunted by the rough treatment of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Roach sought out the proprietor, Mr. Allaire, 
noted at the time as the owner of the celebrated Allaire 
Iron Works, of New York, where, as we are told, Robert 
Fulton planned and constructed his first engine. Mr. Allaire 
heard his story, sent for his foreman, and asked him why 
he had refused to give the young man the privilege he de- 
sired. ‘‘ Because he is too green and stupid to learn any 
thing’’, was the response. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Mr. Allaire, ‘‘a 
boy who in one summer can earn and save fifty dollars as a 
hod-carrier is neither too green nor too stupid for me. You 
put him to work.”’ 

Here Mr. Roach remained for several years, being dis- 
charged at last by his old enemy for the reason that he had 
in the meantime succeeded in winning the heart and hand 
of that irate official’s sister. Drawing a part of the money 
due him, he went West, with the view of taking up land, 
and entering upon the life of a farmer. The venture was 
not successful. Mr. Allaire, who owed him at the time of 
his departure fully one thousand dollars, failed, leaving 
John Roach in a condition of hopeless embarassment. De- 
feated in this project he returned again to New York, work- 
ing his way the entire distance by holding a surveyor’s 
chain. He then went to work at his old trade, making 
castings for machinery. 


Not yet, however, did the sunshine of prosperity rest 
upon him. With a steadily increasing family to provide for, 
saving was slow work. Still, with undaunted will he 
worked and saved, and perhaps there was never in his life g 
prouder day than that on which with his hardly won earn. 
ings he was ableto buy the humble home in which for many 
years he lived. That upon it was a heavy mortgage mattered 
little ; it was nevertheless his own. The house secured, the 
next thing imperatively demanded was a stove. This at 
length he was able to purchase by making sash-weights 
overtime, trading weights and money for the stove, which 
he triumphantly wheeled home in a barrow borrowed for 
the purpose. That stove Mr. Roach never parted with; 
to the day of his death he kept it, saying that not for a 
thousand dollars would he permit it to leave his hands. 

Finding himself after a while possessed of a few hundred 
dollars, Mr. Roach determined to set up in business for him- 
self, taking as partners two of his fellow-workmen ; one of 
the three (Mr. Roach) was to be the foreman, another, the 
pattern-maker, and the third, the outside, or office man. 
Four weeks passed and not a single order had come in, 
The outlook was certainly discouraging. At this juncture 
Mr. Roach went out to see if anywhere work could be se- 
cured, traveling over New York and Brooklyn, in the search, 
The result was an order for a single set of grate bars. Tak- 
ing two of the old bars as patterns, one on each shoulder, 
Mr. Roach recrossed the ferry, happy in the success he had 
achieved, and little dreaming that in that same city, buta 
few years after, contracts for machinery involving miilions 
would be matters of common occurrence. 

Soon after this the firm dissolved, the partners fearing 
that the pluck and energy of their associate would wreck the 
concern. The immediate occasion of the dissolution was 
that he had, on his own face, after having refused the 
proffered endorsement of his old employer, purchased one 
hundred tons of iron. Objecting, Mr. Roach promptly 
bought them out, giving in payment his note, secured by a 
mortgage on his house. Both partners then entered his 
employ, one remaining with him up tothe time of his death, 
and the other working for him for many years at Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Pushing his business with characteristic ardor, prosperity 
crowned all his efforts until, by explosion and fire, he saw 
himself again stripped of nearly all he had in the world. 
B'ows like this were hard to bear, and yet without them, 
John Roach would never have become the man he did. He 
himself, when speaking of the trials of those early years, 
was wont to say: ‘‘ Thank God for obstacles ; without them 
I would never have succeeded.”’ 

In 1868 Mr. Roach’s business had become so heavy that 
he bought the Morgan Iron Works, and from this time be 
came known far and wide as one of the shrewdest and most 
successful manufacturers in America or in the world. 

In 1872, having become interested in the project of creat- 
ing a merchant marine service, American in origin and 
aim, to take the place of that lost during the war of the 
Rebellion, he was induced to purchase the great ship-yards 
at Chester, Pennsylvania, with the purpose of there proving 
that, under sufficient encouragement from the government, 


ships could be produced from American ore and timber 


equal to those under the fiag of any nation of the globe. 
To the plant already existing at Chester, he added heavily, 
building a rolling-mill, blast furnaces, and shops of every 
kind, until within his own yard, from ore and timber 
brought from American mines and forests, ships like the 
City of Tokio and the City of Peking of the Pacific steamship 
lines, equal in every respect to those built on the banks of 
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the Clyde, were produced with ease. 

So extensive was his business during these busy and pros- 
perous years that up to the time of his assignment, a year 
or more before his death, one hundred fourteen iron ships, 
many of them of great size and magnificence, had been 
successfully built and launched. Eventually the plant at 
Chester covered one hundred twenty acres ; three thousand 
men were in his employ there and in New York ; while for 
years the weekly pay-roll footed up not less than thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Until the accession of the Garfield administration Mr. 
Roach, together with Colonel Thomas Scott of the Pennsyl- 
yania railroads had in contemplation a gigantic scheme of 
inter-continental communication by means of which the 
great trunk lines of the United States were to be brought 
into connection with a fleet of immense steamers, twenty in 
number, that the products of every state could find an easy 
way of reaching all the great distributing points of Europe, 
with no interruption, and with but a single change; while, 
with equal facility, emigrants shipped at Hamburg, Bremen, 
Havre, Liverpool, or London, could be transported by one 
corporation, without the present annoyances of delay and 
change, to the Black Hills, or Colorado, or to any other 
point within the limits of the United States. 

For the furtherance of this scheme the government was to 
be asked to grant to the line a subsidy of three and one-half 
per cent on the paid-up capital of the company, equal to 
fourhundred twenty thousand dollars per annum,—a daga- 
delle when compared with the gigantic sums paid by the En- 
glish government to the various lines engaged in its great 
ocean-carrying trade. The establishment of this line was Mr. 
Roach’s paramount ambition. President Grant was ardently 
in favor of it, but did not see during his administration a good 
opportunity to present it. The untimely death of Colonel 
Scott, for the time being put an end tothe project. Under 
Garfield’s administration it was, however, revived, and the 
great ship-builder always believed that had Mr. Garfield 
lived, his great hope would have been accomplished. 

Soon after Mr. Garfield’s death the government issued 
proposals for the construction of a number of vessels of va- 
tious designs, for the naval service. For four of these,— 
the Chicago, Allanta, Boston, and Dolphin, Mr. Roach se- 
cured the contracts, his bids being three hundred thousand 
dollars lower than the next on the list. Here the troubles 
that hastened his death began. Enemies who had long 
striven to compass his downfall, renewed their efforts for his 
destruction. Mr. Roach, however, continued his work for the 
construction of the vessels for which he had contracted. At 
length one, the now historic Du/phin, was finished, launched, 
and turned over to the government for trial. Upon the de- 
tails of the long conflict that followed we need not dwell ; it 
is familar to all. Suffice it to say that in the end, the Dol- 
phin was rejected. Mr. Roach was crushed, dying soon 
after the assignment which on July 19, 1885, he was forced 
tomake, protesting to the end that he died a sacrifice to the 
selfish scheming of those to whom he had been politically 
opposed. 

In appearance Mr. Roach was short in stature, strong in 
build, with a large head well set down between the shoul- 
ders. His face was broad and smooth, his hair sandy, his 
eyes bright and piercing, his hands large, knotty, and 
Scarred by the hard work of his earlier years. 

Scholastically an uneducated man, he was, nevertheless, at 
the time of his death as well versed in political economics 
asany man in the country. In mathematics he part:cularly 
€xcelled, his capacious memory enabling him to carry in his 
head masses of figures impossible to ordinary men. Asa 
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writer he lacked the literary training necessary to success in 
that line. Most of the many pamphlets and speeches bear- 
ing his name were dictated toa stenographer, who in turn 
reproduced his sentences with rather more regard for orthog- 
raphy and grammar than wascommon with Mr. Roach. 

In his domestic life he was particularly happy, with es- 
pecial fondness for children. ‘‘ Here comes grandpa”’ was 
ever the signal for a regular jubilee among the little ones, 
who crowded around him while from his capacious pockets 
he brought forth treasures of various kinds, or scattered in 
their midst a handful of change for the purpose of a general 
scramble. Corporal punishment he abhorred, never inflict- 
ing it upon any of his children. To the men in his employ 
he was ever kind and thoughtful, mindful of the privations 
to which for many years he himself had been subjected. 

Mr. James Mooney, for many years in the office of Mr. 
Roach, informed the writer that his sympathy and kindness 
toward his men were absolutely without limit. Forinstance, 
finding one day in his shop a man by whose side he once 
had toiled as a journeyman, he asked the foreman what 
wages he was paying the man. ‘‘One dollar per day,’’ was 
the response, ‘‘and that,’’ he added, ‘‘ is all he is worth.”’ 
‘‘Pay him two dollars from this time on,’’ said Mr. Roach, 
‘‘and moreover, see to it that he is furnished with a decent 
home, and plenty of fuel for the winter.”’ 

Workmen in trouble, bereavement, or times of sickness, 
came to him as a personal friend, and never were they sent 
away with their wants unsatisfied. 

In his habits of living he was singularly temperate, never 
in his life using liquors or tobacco in any form, on the 
ground that to do so would be a bad example on the part of 
one employing so many men. 

His own earnestness of life, however, never prevented his 
being kind and lenient in his treatment of men less fortu- 
nate than himself, never in his entire career discharging one 
of them for either drunkenness or dishonesty. , 

Of his efforts to reform some of his dissipated employees 
some affecting stories are told, and among them one to 
the following effect: Among his men was one whose 
dissipated habits were a constant source of annoyance to 
Mr. Roach, who tried repeatedly but in vain to bring about 
his reformation. Finally the man came himself and asked 
to be discharged saying that he was convinced of his own 
unworthiness. ‘‘If you go, it will be no discharge of mine, 
Henry,’’ Mr. Roach said, ‘‘but you may sign this and re- 
sign if you like.’”’ Mr. Roach thereupon wrote out a form of 
resignation, which recited that ‘‘the undersigned had 
worked for Mr. Roach for many years, had always been weil 
treated, and resigned because he was a worthless, drunken 
sot.”” ‘‘Copy that and sign it, Henry,’’ he said. The 
young man copied it word for word, and was about to sign 
it, when Mr. Roach laid his hand on his arm and stopped 
him. Taking the paper from him he put it into an envelop, 
addressed to himself (John Roach) and duly stamped. 
‘Carry that with you, Henry,’ said his employer, ‘‘and 
the next time you go to take a drink, sign this and mail it 
to me.’’ He never received the letter. 

Although not in the habit of attending church, owing to 
deficiency in hearing power, and at no time a member of any 
church, Mr. Roach was, nevertheless, a man of fervent re- 
ligious spirit. 

When he was at Mt. McGregor in 1885, an eminent min- 
ister who was staying at Saratoga came up the mountain to 
visit him, and after expressing sympathy for his misfortune 
asked Mr. Roach if he were a Christian. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ an- 
swered the ship-builder, ‘‘and I always have been, though I 
don’t believe all the preachers tell me. I think there are 
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two things a man must accept in order to be happy after 
death. These are the holiness of God and the divine mis- 
sion of Christ. I don’t care a fig about what hell is like, or 
whether future punishment is eternal or only probatory. I 
am not interested in doctrinal discussions, and regard pre- 
destination as of noconcern or value. I put my trust in the 
God whose handiwork these mountains reveal, whose be- 
neficence is shown in the good gifts with which He has 
stored man’s residence, the earth. I don't know how much 
or how little of the Old Testament I believe, but I am satis- 
fied that ifa man accepts Christ as his Savior and lives a 
just life, dealing honestly with all men and generously with 
the unfortunate, he will be blessed after death.”’ 

On the whole, perhaps, the finest tribute yet paid to his 
memory is that contained in the following touching and 
beautiful letter addressed to him but a few days before his 
death, and signed by the official representatives of all the 
great lines for which Mr. Roach had built ships, with the 
more prominent of the firms and corporations with which he 
had had business dealings. This letter is as follows :— 

NEw York, December 27, 1886. 

Mr. JOHN ROACH, 

DEAR SIR :—Your prolonged illness and 


enforced absence from your usual haunts have deprived us 
of your cheering presence in our midst. We desire to ex. 
press to you our heartfelt sympathy in your sufferings and 
misfortunes, and to assure you of our esteem and apprecia- 
tion of your sterling and manly qualities, your indomitable 
perseverance against obstacles seemingly insurmountable, 
and greater than all these, your undoubted and unimpeach. 
able integrity. 

Those among us who have had contracts and dealings. 
with you have a greater appreciation of your sterling quali- 
ties than others, and regret more your enforced retirement 
from business. 

The steamships you have built, and which are a credit to 
their owners and the flag they fly, are mute witnesses to the 
thorough workmanship and knowledge of their builder, and 
we venture to prophesy that, in future generations, when 
the commercial marine will be fully recognized and appre- 
ciated, the name of John Roach will be handed down to pos- 
terity as the symbol of perseverance, honesty, and a well- 
spent life, having always in mind those good old maxims, 
‘* Do unto others as you would they should do unto you,” 
and ‘‘What thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 
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If you, sweet miss or dear madam, could make a layer 
cake the size of a crazy-quilt, composed of some fifty differ- 
ing layers, and while it was yet warm and soft could thrust 
your fist through it from beneath, breaking and turning upon 
edge all the layers so that one could see on its top every thing 
that was in it, you would have a small model of the Black 
Hills of Dakota. The up-thrust fist would represent Har- 
neys’s Peak of granite ; all the open breaks down the center 
should be filled with granite, also. Your layers represent 
successive geological ages, the oldest at the bottom and, as 
upturned, nearest tothe center ; for jellies and spices it must 
contain gold, silver, tin, iron, copper, nickel, mica, lead, 
plumbago, antimony, and all the other minerals of which 
you ever heard or never heard ; around the edges should ex- 
ude petroleum, salt springs, mineral waters of different de- 
grees of temperature and nearly all smells and tastes known 
to the pharmacopeeia ; there should be a fancy border made 
of gypsum, clays, sandstone, and marble in a hundred 
gorgeous colorings and variegations ; clothe your shattered 
geological cake with a dense verdure of pines, so dark as to 
make them look black ata distance ; let pulverized rock and 
mold partly fill up the wider chasms and convert them into 
beautiful mountain parks and grassy, flower-spangled lawns; 
let thousands of springs break, laughing, out of the crevices 
and caverns and. tumble and roar their way out to the 
prairies in every direction—and there you have the Black 
Hills. 

Look at a map of the United States and you will see that 
the south-west corner of Dakota and a piece of Wyoming 
are almost converted into an island by the Big Cheyenne 
River, which forks at the eastern extremity of Lawrence 
County, Dakota, its branches nearly meeting again on the 
west of the Hills, after completely encircling them. From 
the Big Cheyenne up to the center of this island is a rise of 
four thousand feet ; there is one great ‘‘ mesa,”’ or plateau, 
that is seven thousand feet above the sea, while Harney’s 
Peak towers to a height of eight thousand two hundred 
feet. 


It isan island in another sense. Away for hundreds of 
miles in every direction—to the Great Lake, to the Rocky 
Mountains, to the north, to the south—rolls a sea of green 
prairie, in the midst of which, ‘‘ wrapt in the solitude of its 
own originality,’’ rise the somber, beautiful, wonderful 
Black Hills. 

Here is the grandest geological cabinet on earth. There 
is not anywhere so complete a text-book. The volume of 
creation's chronology is here set open in successive pages, 
the most recent chapter outside, the oidest at the center. 
Before the battle of the Pyramids, Napoleon cried, ‘‘ Soldiers, 
from the tops of these pyramids twenty centuries look down 
upon us!’’ A mere span of time, boastful conqueror. 
Standing on the edge of the Black Hills, we can say, “‘ Fel- 
low creatures, from these foot-hills a th: usand centuries 
look wp at us’’ Advancing inward a space to another chap- 
ter, it would be, ‘‘ Here five thousand centuries look up at 
us.’’ Half a mile farther, cross a cafion and say, ‘‘twenty 
thousand centuries.” Then fifty thousand, a hundred 
thousand, a million centuries—until thus marching over 
buried zeons, we shall stand at the granite center of this 
apocalypse-in-stone and say reverently, as we look up old 
Harney’s deep-graven page, ‘‘It tires us to tell the cen- 
turies !’’ 

The area clasped within the arms of the Cheyenne River 
constitutes the Black Hills Region. The uplift that marks 
the Black Hills geologically is much smaller, it being an ir- 
regular ellipse about eighty by one hundred miles in diam- 
eters, its longer axis lying in a direction about ten de- 
grees west of northward. This ellipse is walled in by a re- 
markable ridge of sandstone from two hundred to one thou- 
sand feet high, that as sharply defines the Black Hills uplift 
as if it were a rampart constructed by military engineers to 
fortify this deposit of precious metals against ‘‘ thieves that 
break through and steal.”” Standing on this rampart and 
looking outward, the green billows stretch away to the hori- 
zon. Facing about, you look down, perhaps five hundred 
feet, perpendicularly, on a treeless, smooth valley, across 
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which the citadel begins in walls of limestone, back of which 
are the black-wooded hills, rising in towers, pinnacles, deep 
moats, and perpendicular walls to the granite center—old 
Harney’s frowning donjon-keep. 

This valley is radiant with many colors. A luxuriant 
growth of grass carpets it; its sides are frescoed all shades 
of red, yellow, purple, drab, gray, and white ; the dark pines 
as a background set them off ; and overall a rarely blue sky. 
The prevailing color is red, and so the geologists call this 
the Red Valley. But the Indians—more poetical, I must 
think—called it the Race-Course. A grand track, indeed, 
three hundred miles around! What great Olympic sports 
might have been celebrated in this amphitheater, with all 
the old Titans throned amidst the granite crags and peaks 
and the multitude of lesser gods crowding the outside ram- 
part! The Race-Course is the belt around the Hills where 
the soft gypsum was deposited, easy for the great waters to 
wash it away and to scoop out the annular valley. It is 
crossed and the rampart is deeply cleft at frequent intervals 
by the streams that spring from the fissured and chambered 
center—as if you, madam or miss, should cut your layer 
cake in many places from the center to the circumference. 
These notches through the rampart are the natural, neces- 
sary gate-ways to the inner hills, and ambitious towns are 
springing up there; Buffalo Gap, Hermosa, and Rapid City 
are such municipal gate-keepers. Dark, narrow, straight- 
walled, a thousand feet high in some places, these cafions 
have completely exposed the formations transversely ; have 
cross-sectioned the ages; inserted foot-notes in this text- 
book of geology, so that no one has any excuse for not read- 
ing the ‘‘ Autobiography of the Earth, profusely illustrated 
with colored cuts.’’ 

All the streams that radiate from the Hills are pure, whole- 
some, and beautiful, at first, but when they cross the Red 
Belt and pass out into the foot-hills they bicome impreg- 
nated with many foreign substances, and hard, corrupted, 
and impure—types of the course of too many human lives. 
When the streams reach the porous, thirsty soils they dive 
below the surface, reappear frequently, and then resume 
their underground route. Of forty principalcreeks that rise 
in the Hills, only four are persistent surface streams to their 
junction with the Cheyenne. 

As might be expected of an upheaval so unusual, the 
scenery combines the elements of grandeur, beauty, and 
strangeness. The singular outburst of medicated waters at 
Hot Springs on the south, where is a sanitarium for the 
treatment of rheumatic and blood diseases; the stranger 
voleanic rocks on the north ; and the wild and jagged tangle 
of granite around Harney’s Peak—variously called ‘‘ The 
Needles,”’ ‘‘ The Fingers,”’ and ‘‘ The Sawteeth,’’ are salient 
features. One volcanic rock worth particular mention and 
along ride to see, is Mato Tepee, or the Bear Lodge. It isa 
natural obelisk, one thousand two hundred feet high, eight 
hundred feet in diameter at the base, gracefully tapering to 
three hundred seventy-five feet across at the top, and is 
composed of a mass of prismatic columns, unbroken their 
entire length—an unprecedented crystallization. Professor 
Newton says of Bear Lodge: ‘‘It is exceedingly difficult to 
account for this as the result of cooling by comparison with 
any known basaltic formation ; and, indeed, in its shape and 
Structure, appears not to have been repeated elsewhere by 
nature, but stands alone, unique and mysterious.’’ The 
Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, and the Palisades, on the Hud- 
Son, other well-known basaltic formations, are far inferior 
to Bear Lodge, as sightsor studies. The scaling of this pil- 
larhas yet to be achieved by some daring and ingenious 
Yankee, who is ambitious to cast in the shade the feat by 
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which the British sailors ascended Pompey’s Pillar and sat 
down on its top to dine and drink the queen's health—they, 
of course, being Englishmen. Some day there will probably 
be a famous Fourth-of-July celebration on top of Bear 
Lodge. 

The natural parks interspersed through the Hills form a 
feature not less striking than the rugged mountains. These 
parks vary from a few acres to miles in area and bring the 
beautiful, the romantic, and the awe-inspiring into such 
contacts and contrasts that a day’s ride through the Hills is 
a series of delightful surprises. Ragged, tree-crowned cliffs, 
and gloomy gorges hem them in; isolated piles of rocks, 
cleft and cavern, spring abruptly from smooth, grassy 
lawns. The combinations are so unusual and agreeable, in 
‘*such perfect taste,"’ that one can hardly believe that no 
human design is init. It is a realization on a grand scale 
of the landscape artist's dream. 

If these Hills are old geologically, they are young his- 
torically. It isin keeping with their strange characteristics 
that until the close of the republic’s first century they should 
have stood a f/erra incognita in the midst of this ransacked 
continent; but the waves of advancing civilization parted 
here and swept northward and southward across the conti- 
nent, leaving the Black Hills unexplored, uninhabited, un- 
known. White men never penetrated them until 1874, and 
Indians always avoided them as the abode of the terrible 
Thunder God, whose voice reverberated through the gloomy 
defiles and whose spear fell on the crags with destructive 
frequency. Gold proved the open sesame to the dreaded 
Black Hills. 

In 1874 the government sent General Custer with a de- 
tachment of troops and acorps of scientific explorers into 
the Hills. The scientists reported unfavorably as to the 
existence of paying gold deposits, on account of the adverse 
geological conditions. The soldiers and scouts reported 
favorably on the prospects on account of the yellow pocket- 
ful’s that they ‘panned out.’’ An unscientific and per- 
verse generation rejected the geological demonstration and 
accepted the evidence of the gold, and there was immediate- 
ly a rush of prospectors thither. 

‘* The first low wash of waves, 
Where yet shall roll a human sea,’’ 

rippled into the Hills from the south and beached on Custer 
Park, as lovely and romantic a valeas human eye ever rested 
upon. Here the first placer gold was found, near by the first 
stockade was erected, and here General Custer used to 
“round up”’ the invaders for expulsion fromthe Hills. For 
this region belonged to the Indians, and the government 
sent troops to bring out the trespassers. That dashing, ill- 
fated officer, Custer, used to say to the miners, with a droll 
twinkle of his blue ey:s, ‘‘ Boys, I must obey orders and es- 
cort you out as often as you come in.’’ They went sub- 
missively enough, but as soon as he turned them loose out- 
side they started again for their gold washings. So the 
‘*boys’’ named the Park and first town of the Hills for 
General Custer. On July 4, 1875, there were thirty miners 
in that region ; thirty six days later, August 10, Custer City 
was laid out, having then about a thousand population. 
Five days later, the complimented General again drove them 
all outofthecountry. After months of thisexpensive sport, 
the government bought the Hills of the Indians, and in 
1875 opened them to settlement. 

In the spring of ’76 Custer City had reached a population 
of six thousand and a ‘‘hard camp”’ it was. Of it might 
well have been said or sung,— 

‘* Every prospect pleases, 
And man alone is vile.’’ 
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Then came the discovery of gold in Deadwood Gulch, fifty 
miles to the northward, and away went the camp in a wild 
stampede for ‘‘better diggings.” In a few weeks the popu- 
lation of Custer City had declined to thirty, who enjoyed the 
‘* freedom of the city ’’ of twelve hundred empty log-houses. 

A similar ‘‘rise and fall off’? was experienced by other 
camps. Sheridan, another soldier’s namesake, in the very 
heart of the Hills, has now, perhaps, a half dozen families. 
It was once the seat of Pennington County, and of the first 
United States courts, and the first district land office. Busi- 
ness was done amidst queer surroundings: the rifle was al- 
ways present, as Indians were all about and—‘‘ The bears 
came sniffing around the door whene’er a child was born.’’ 

Indeed, the early settlers had stormy times among 
United States troops, bad Indians, wild animals, and white 
men nearly as bad and wild. 

The monuments of these times are still fresh. Geograph- 
ical names that perpetuate the history of wild deeds by In- 
dians or white men and equally wild justice at the behest of 
‘Judge Lynch’’; the ruins of formidable and ingenious 
wooden stockades ; deserted log-houses pierced with port- 
holes for the settler’s rifles. As I write, from my window I 
can see a high ledge crowned by a tree that has borne grew- 
some fruit of horse-thieves and road-agents—‘‘ Hangman’s 
Hili’’ they call it; across the valley a group of graves whose 
pencil-marked head-boards still legibly tell that this is the 
burial ground of those massacred by the Indians. Only a 
few days ago a slain bruin that weighed eleven hundred 
pounds, was brought into the village. 

It is strange to see a village calling itself a city and with 
all the improvements and civilizers of an eastern city — 
electric lights, street cars, aldermen, ‘‘jobbery,’’C L.S.C., 
police courts, high schools, a daily paper, jail—the oldest 
inhabitant of which city boasts of having lived there ten 
years! ‘‘Old timers’’ they proudly call themselves. 

Great changes have, indeed, taken place since the early 
rough times. With the civilizing agencies came new hu- 
man elements and a moral and educational uplift. The 
eternal warfare between good and evil, order and lawless- 
ness, has been taken up with the fearlessness and radicalism 
of western character. The proportion of church-goers is 
large; the temperance element, organized only within a 
twelve-month, has already become a powerful social and 
political agency ; the first C. L. S. C. in the Hills, estab- 
lished this past winter, was limited in numbers only by the 
capacity of its places of meeting. Society is in a transition 
stage from the camp to the town, and queer juxtapositions 
result. 

I have seen churches suspend their own regular services 
to accommodate a houseless denomination ; a theater troupe 
abandon a performance to let a Presbyterian social occupy 
the only hall in the place, and the managers of the festival 
reciprocally suspend festivities to allow the Thespian man- 
ager to fulsomely announce the attractions of his show. 

If there is still confusion in popular ideas of propriety 
and even in moral standards, it must be conceded that the 
elements of a sound and orderly civilization are here round- 
ing into form with extraordinary speed and force. In moral 
as in material progress the people are as enterprising as un- 
conventional. 

All mineral lands of the government are free to its citi- 
zens, at the uniform price of two dollars and fifty cents an 
acre ; and as long as a claimant holds it and does ‘‘ assess- 
ment work ’’ on it to the amount of one hundred dollars a 
year, even if he meanwhile take out all its valuable miner- 
al, he need not buy it. He need only discover or uncover 
the mineral ‘‘in place,’’ in its original lode or vein, and post 


his notice of discovery and claim to as many tracts of about 
ten acres (300 x 1,500 feet) as he likes. Liberal as are these 
terms they are‘not complied with in the majority of cases, 
as to uncovering the vein or doing the assessment work. 
Thousands of claims are legally subject to re-location, but 
the original locators continue to hold them by virtue of the 
unwritten law of mining courtesy which makes ‘‘jumping” 
claims dishonorable. Beside, it is easier, cheaper, and more 
alluring to stake claims in the new districts constantly open. 
ing ; there is too much valuable mineral land not yet pros. 
pected to make “claim jumping”’ attractive. 

Prospectors are a peculiar guild; a strange compound of 
self seeking and open-handedness, of exclusiveness and 
hospitality, of cynicism and enthusiasm ; the ambition of 
Vanderbilts and the ideas of Monte-Christo in the midst of 
lives of poverty and privation. The placer is the ‘poor 
man’s bank,’’ and to that he resorts to pan out in a few 
days’ work the ‘‘grub stake’’ to supply his few wants while 
he continues his hopeful search for Golconda. He might 
easily win a competency by steady work in the placers, 
but he despises slow accumulation and wants a fortune or 
nothing. 

I have seen a man reject indignantly an offer of twenty- 
five thousand dollars for a claim, the value of which was 
entirely problematical, and within a week sell an eighth in- 
terest in it for twenty-five dollars worth of larder supplies. 
They will sit hungry for years on their undeveloped rocks, 
refusing offers that would be the winnings of a life time in 
many vocations and, in a stress of necessity or burst of 
generosity, will give the most of it away. The pursuit, not 
the acquisition, of riches is what gives them value in more 
men’s minds than the mining prospector's. 

I have seen a man panning out gold at the edge of a field 
from which his boys were digging potatoes. I have seena 
man digging tin ore from a ledge of rocks that formed the 
back wall of his corral, or barn-yard. And truth to tell, 
the potato-patch and cow-yard yielded far more than the pan 
or the tin lode; nay, the former supported the miners and 
their families. For never was there more inviting country 
for the. prospector and miner. The valleys and parks con- 
tain a soil of unusual fertility, and the grazing supports 
stock the year around in good condition. ‘‘ California Joe,” 
Custer’s famous scout, exclaimed when he compared the 
agricultural and mineral advantages of this country, ‘‘There 
is gold from the grass-roots down—more gold from the grass- 
roots up!”’ 

Pathetic are some cases of the infatuation of miners with 
their claims—sometimes amounting to hallucinations. The 
blind faith of stock owners in undeveloped mines ; the de- 
vices and devious ways of selling and capitalizing mines 
and constructing mills, each would makea chapter. One of 
the strangest studies in human phenomena to be seen in 
this country is a mining craze; one of those fevers over re- 
ports of new discoveries, that sometimes attack an entire 
community as a panic carries away an army. One morning 
at Custer, when I came down to breakfast, the landlord, 
clerk, and bar-tender of the hotel were missing, the hostler 
being in charge. The streets were deserted, the stores, of 
fices, and bank closed. ‘‘ Why, is this Sunday ?—Where is 
everybody?’’ 

‘‘They’re pretty near, out prospecting.’’ 

‘Out prospecting !’’ 

“‘That’s what they are. Everybody that could rustle a 
cayuse [get a horse] left the camp before daylight.” 

‘“Where are they gone?’”’ 

‘‘O, you're too late, Cap'n, for a show in that deal. It’s 


in the Limestone range, fifteen miles from here. By this. 
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time they ain’t enough prospect ground left there for a 

her’s ranch. A couple of fellers came in last night and 
give it away to some of their old pardners, and they lit out 
before midnight ; but the rest of the camp was watching 
‘em and trailed ’em to the new digging. You oughter seen 
the stampede before day. They’ll all be back before night 
rich as Rothschild—in their minds—and the chances is not 
one of ’em will ever go out there again or even put upa 
dollar to pay for recordin’ their claims. You're a tenderfoot 
and don’t know what fools a lot of men are in such a race. 
Why, stranger, I’ve seen this same country staked over in 
mining crazes half a dozen times, for four different miner- 
als in the same ground—gold, mica, tin, and silver—and no 
one has made a nickel out of any of them.” 
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All these are features of an undeveloped mining country. 
The systematic working of the veins of the Black Hills has 
not yet begun. There is only one company that is doing 
business thoroughly and making dividends ; and it has in- 
vested in its mines and mills perhaps two and a half mill- 
ions of dollars. And this is the cost of operating mines in 
free-milling ores, the cheapest and best paying of all mines. 
The great lack, therefore, of the Black Hills is accessory 
capital to unlock these store-houses. There are Herculean 
tasks for capital, energy, and inventive genius to undertake 
here. Meanwhile the eager miner and speculator dreams 
and longs and chafes at the prejudice and stupidity of a 
world that will not wake to its own temporal salvation and 
fly to the El Dorado. 
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BY PROFESSOR W. G. 


The issue between the protectionists and the free-traders 
is whether national wealth will be more rapidly increased if 
each man is left to employ his labor and capital according to 
his own notions, or if national industry is carried on under 
some restrictions and directions which are imposed upon it 
by legislation.* It is also an essential feature of the protec- 
tionist device that the restrictions shall be imposed by the 
use of taxes on imports. Let us first understand what this 
device is. 

It is plain that, in a modern freecountry, any interference 
with individual liberty, which is made must be applied se- 
cretly, or at such a distance that the victims of it may re- 
main ignorantofit. Any interference which directly limited 
the occupation which an individual might pursue, or the 
trade which he might undertake, or the investment of his 
capital which he might select, or the wages which he might 
get, or the price which he might charge for his products, or 
the persons with whom he might trade, would be immedi- 
ately resented, if it was direct and obvious so that it could 
be perceived. A protective tariff does all these things, but 
it does them in a way which is indirect, concealed, and not 
easily understood. 

Inasmuch as each one would choose the occupation which 
he considered most profitable, the protective system alters 
the chances of profits in different industries from what they 
would be without interference. The citizen supposes that 
he is choosing freely the industry which is most profitable. 
He is not aware of the change in the conditions which has 
been operated. By setting taxes against the importation of 
commodities into the country, a new state of things is cre- 
ated inside the tax limits. Thechances of profit, the market 
for labor, the prices of products, the comparative advantages 
of different industries are all changed. The state which is 
thus enclosed cannot actually be cut off from contact and in- 
tercourse with the rest of the world. Trade and commerce 
will still go on, but a certain obstruction and interference 
are present all the time, frustrating calculation and producing 
confusion. The obstruction may remain the same in form, 
but it is not the same in effect, for, as commerce and all the 
conditions of production are constantly changing, the effect 
ofany given interference is changing all the time. 

The people of any country which is under a protective 
tariff are, therefore, all the time unable to form judgments 
which are based on sound and certain facts in regard to the 

*Professor Sumner’s discussion of the principles underlying the doctrine 


fFree-Trade will be followed in our July issue by a presentation of the prin- 
ples of Protective Tariff, 
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conditions of trade and industry, and all their industry is 
carried on under interferences whose effect cannot be calcu- 
lated. Intelligence, foresight, sagacity, and business skill 
are defeated. The moral education of sound business 
methods is lost, and the people are miseducated in all their 
social faiths and industrial methods. 

Of course, if we are to have a protective system, the most 
serious question of all is: Of what kind is it tobe? What 
restrictions are to be drawn? What interferences are to be 
made? Who is to take upon him the task of defining the 
lines for development of the industry of fifty millions? 

The answers to these questions which have been made in 
the history of any country are such as to inspire anything 
but confidence in the system. The statesmen and legisla- 
tors have never acted with any expenditure of knowledge 
or foresight. They have acted under two or three very 
gross but very stubborn fallacies, which were formerly held 
to cover a wide group of laws, but have now been aban- 
doned as to all but these protective taxes onimports. They 
have never had any measure for the degree of their inter- 
ference, and never any verification of the experiment on 
which they had entered. They have acted under the press- 
ure of private greed and selfishness, brought to bear on 
them to give form and direction to the interference which 
they were about to exert. For nothing can be more plain 
than that, if the legislator is willing to interfere at all, he 
will be affecting in the most material manner, by every step 
that he takes, whatever it may be, the interests of various 
industrial groups. Moreover, he cannot possibly have 
knowledge of all the intricate and complicated factors of in- 
dustrial success. It would be strange if he had it for one 
industry. It is utterly impossible that he can have it for 
hundreds of industries. He is, therefore, at the mercy of 
those who urge him by arguments whose force he cannot 
test or verify at all. Yet he has taken in hand the prosperi- 
ty of the whole nation. No other result could be expected 
than the one which is reached in the United States at the 
present time, that the tariff, to those who know the facts of 
its operation, is a constant cause of waste and loss to the 
national wealth on an immense scale, in order to offer the 
opportunity for a few closely organized monopolies to win 
great gains. 

In some vague way people generally believe that the tariff 
protects our people against foreigners. This notion is en- 
tirely without foundation. The tariff simply acts on the 
relations of Americans to each other. If there were no tariff, 
each American would command, in exchange for his prod- 
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ucts, the best that the world affords, in the way of supply 
for his needs, at the best rate of exchange that existing cir- 
cumstances of trade and commerce will allow. The tariff 
cuts him off from this. It cuts across these lines of ex- 
change and distorts the terms of them. It puts the Ameri- 
can, when he wants any of the protected articles, in an artifi- 
cial position, different from that which the arts and com- 
merce of to-day would offer him. Then the American who 
produces what the first man wants, finding him in this arti- 
ficial position, is able to make terms with him before sup- 
plying his wants. This is the object of the device, and this 
is the way it works. It interferes to put the American con- 
sumer in an artificial position, cut off from his best chances 
in the world of to-day, in order that the American pro- 
ducer of the protected article may have an advantage over 
him. 

It is no wonder that this device is not popularly under- 
stood. It is intricate, and its effects are remote and indi- 
rect, just as they are intended to be. It puts business com- 
petition on a level with crime, as a thing to be repressed by 
law. It is impossible to understand its effects unless we 
compare what would be in a free market with what is in a 
protected market, but when the tariff wall is set up, and 
the world’s market is closed out, then is when the protective 
system just begins to act, and its action is all exhausted on 
the insiders who are shut in to deal with each other. In its 
form, the tariff law is a tax law, but it does not propose to 
produce revenue. It is laid, not to be collected by the gov- 
ernment for’ the treasury, but by the protected American 
from the unprotected American. By true historical descent 
it comes down from the days when medizval kings forbade 
people to do things in order that they might extort money 
from them for abrogating or suspending the prohibition. It 
is the present form by which that device has been fitted to 
the forms of democratic government and the struggle of in- 
terests in modern industrial society. 

The best calculation which has been made shows that 
every nineteen persons in our community, under the tariff 
system, pay taxes to the twentieth, that is, that one in 
twenty at most is included in the operation of the system. 

The free-traders, now, attack this system on the ground 
that it is unjust to make one citizen pay taxes to another, 
or to tax one man to give trade profits to another. They do 
not object to import duties or to any other kind of indirect 
taxes as a means of obtaining revenue. The question 
whether to get revenue by direct or indirect taxes is a ques- 
tion of expediency under the head of taxation. Much 
might be said on both sides of it. There would be no hard- 
ship in any decision about it, except such as is inherent in 
all taxation. It is when the legislature uses the power to 
tax, not in order to get revenue for the state, but to act 
upon the relations of the citizens, so as to make some of 
them pay taxes to others, that the opposition of the free- 
traders begins. 

There is such a thing as ‘‘ British free-trade,’’ properly so- 
called. It is the device which was proposed by Adam Smith 
and is now employed in England. It combines revenue 
from imports with the exclusion of protection. It consists 
in levying excises on internal taxes on home productions to 
equal and offset import duties when the latter would other- 
wise act protectively. All the tax-payer pays then goes 
into the public treasury, whether he uses the imported or 
domestic article. Where this is called ‘‘ free-trade,’’ the 
term, of course, has a special and technical meaning. Free- 
traders, however, hold to the creed or doctrine of economic 
liberty, believing that freedom of labor, capital, exchange, 
and commerce, in the widest degree consistent with social 


limitations, is just as certain to be favorable to industry as 
freedom of speech, press, worship, and travel have been 
favorable to other interests of mankind. 

A protective system must have a certain area over which 
to act and must include a group of population of a certain 
size. As time goes on, and improvements are made, the 
group over which protection is applied needs to be larger, 
Two or three centuries ago the system was applied to towns 
and counties of a few thousand inhabitants. The only two 
nations which can apply it with vigor to-day, without com. 
mitting suicide by it, are Russia and the United States. The 
United States to-day, with an immense outlying territory of 
fertile land, and a rapidly increasing population, has con. 
ditions of expending energy which enable it to bear up 
against waste and loss which no old country could stand at 
all. Our new states are in the position of colonies to the 
old states. Our tariff system surroundsthem and us. We 
hold them under exactly the colonial system which Great 
Britain tried toimpose upon the colonies, and against which 
they revolted a century ago. We force them to trade with 
us under restrictions. Weshbut them out from the rest of 
the world by federal, z. ¢., imperial laws. The arguments 
made to justify it are all the echo of the old arguments for 
taxing the American colonies. Their success is a proof of 
the power over the human mind, of sentiment against reason 
and fact. 

If the Union had been broken up in 1861, and if New Eng- 
land had become a nation, could New England have estab. 
lished a ‘protective tariff around herself? If Pennsylvania 
were an independent nation could she put a tariff on herself 
to develop her coal and iron? Evidently she must havea 
tariff on and around the consumers of her coal and iron, 
and the bigger the area of such consumers which can be in- 
cluded, the better for her. [f the Uaion had broken up, 
New England and Pennsylvania would have had a reciproc- 
ity treaty of the freest possible terms. 

The Southerners also, seem now disposed to take the posi- 
tion that they, or their fathers, were wrong when they used 
to point out so clearly, and denounce so vigorously, the 
wrong of a protective taritt. The only wrong was that, be- 
ing plundered by the tariff, they had no chance to plunder 
back again. Some of them now appear to think that, if 
they have industries to be protected, then, although they 
still suffer as before, they can enter into the scramble and 
try to get something back, and then the system ceases to be 
objectionable. They, therefore, furnish a new illustration 
that men are always controlled by their interests and pas- 
sions. 

How does the device affect the national wealth? It is af- 
firmed very often, and, in regard to many industries, it is 
undoubtedly true, that there are no great gains, and that 
the protected interests are not especially profitable. If that 
is so, then the loss inflicted on the victims of protection is 
not offset by gain to anybody. If the protected do gain, 
then they have won whatever they have won, not by the 
contribution which they have made to the work of the world, 
but by the taxes which the law has enabled them to collect 
from consamers—their neighbors and fellow-citizens. For 
it is they who say that their industry would not pay if it 
was not protected ; hence any gains they make in it must be 
due to the tax, not to the industry. The reason why an in- 
dustry cannot pay must be because, under the conditions 
existing in the place where it is carried on, some other in- 
dustry will pay better remuneration to all the labor and cap- 
ital which can be employed there, and this must be so on 
account of facts of soil, climate, situations, national charac- 
ter, commercial advantages, etc., etc. The tax cannot act 
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on any of these facts in the industrial condition. They all 
semain the same after protection is applied as they were be- 
fore. If, then, there are profits in the protected industry, 
they are due, not to the industrial product, but to the tax. 
Indeed the system never can result in a mere transfer of a 
given amount from one man toanother. The interference 
itself cripples industry and restrains production. 

Every year that passes makes the protective system more 
mischievous and more irrational. When we look at the de- 
velopment of modern commerce we see that the effect of 
steam and electricity is to annihilate time and space as limit- 
ations on industry, to make differences of race, language, 
nationality, creed, color, etc., of less and less importance, and 
to fuse the whole human race together in one great industrial 
unit. The progress which is being made in this direction 
every decade is astounding. The nations giveand take from 
each other in every domain of life. They exchange ideas, 
institutions, literature, discoveries and inventions, political 
devices, and every thing which contributes to human inter- 
ests. The whole human race approaches nearer to a homo- 
geneous unit to-day than the population of any single na- 
tion did a century ago. Every movement of our time tends 
to hasten or intensify the same tendency. 

The great inventions which have exerted such a powerful 
effect to bring about all these changes have borne directly 
upon industry andcommerce. They alter the relations of 
competition. They alter the conditions of production. They 
undermine all the tariff barriers and they are gradually 
making sport of all artificial restrictions. The nations 
which are crowded together on the soil of Europe to-day are 
armed to the teeth, ready to fly at each other’s throats. 
Great interests are at stake to keep them separated from 
each other and to resist the beneficent forces which are draw- 
ing them to unity. Religious animosities, political preju- 
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dices, traditional jealousies, pretended patriotism, and tariff 
barriers are used to keep them apart—so that they can fight 
each other and serve the interests which live upon their 
isolation and distinct organization. 

On this continent we have secured union and got rid there- 
by of ‘‘ balance of power,’’ national jealousy, big armies, and 
nearly all the traditional rubbish of ‘‘ glory,’’ false patriot- 
ism, and “‘ nationality.’’ We, too, however, have our protec- 
tionism and it has drawn in its train a certain measure of 
the European doctrines of national animosity and prejudice. 
We, too, contribute, therefore, to the attempt to thwart the 
beneficent movement which would bring peace and pros- 
perity to mankind, instead of hailing its progress and help- 
ing it on. 

In the presence, now, of the grand movement which 
economic forces are bringing on, inspite of the short-sighted 
ignorance and folly of man, how petty and ridiculous is any 
such device asa protective tariff for securing the prosperity 
of a nation! How mischievious it appears, by as much as it 
delays the advance of the movement which it cannot defeat ! 

The protective system is out of date. Its advocates have 
to maintain it by general doctrines, but every such doctrine 
is at war with facts and incapable of intelligible statement. 
It includes a policy, but if the policy were generally adopted 
it would become an obvious assault on civilization. When 
France and Germany put taxes on our grain and meat to 
make food dear to some of their own people and protect their 
agriculture, what American protectionist can rejoice in it as 
a triumph of his principles? When it is admitted that free- 
trade would be a good thing for all, if all had it, the whole 
case of protection is surrendered. Any economic doctrine 
which is to be accepted and believed must be capable of ap- 
plication to ali cases, and that one which is applicable to all 
cases is the one which is true. 








In a recent article I described the uses of mineral waters 
athome, and I said that while these uses were very real, 
still many invalids would be more benefited by a visit to the 
spring itself than by any hometreatment. Some patients are 
so delicate that they cannot bear the fatigue of a journey to 
the spring, and yet are benefited by the waters ; some others 
cannot afford the expense of visits to the springs them- 
selves. In writing this article I have mainly in mind those 
towhom neither hinderance applies; and I purpose giving a 
brief description of some leading American springs, as be- 
fore I examined the main diseases that are amenable to 
treatment by mineral waters. The natural history of min- 
eral springs includes, practically, for us, but two divisions, 
~American and European; because these are the best 
known and the most accessible. 

The number of our springs is immense; in this country 
over six hundred are places of resort. The earth is full of 
these healing waters. Wherever rain falls, wherever the 
underlying rocks are charged with medicinal substances, 
and wherever there is by virtue of their geological arrange- 
ment sufficient percolation through the rock to dissolve its 
constituents in greater or less quantity, there we have the 
medicinal spring. The rain-water is the dissolvent; the 
Tock stratum, with its carbonates, chlorides, sulphates, 
lodides, is the dispensatory; the spring isthe cup. Andinno 
tte are the medicines that nature thus distils more pure 
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and health-giving than in our own. Our springs are as 
good as any in the world. It only remains to develop the 
number and comfort of the spring establishments and to 
teach the patient the paramount importance of choosing 
and employing the waters under medical advice. 

I was recently addressing an audience at Saratoga upon 
this subject ; and I reviewed the leading springs of Europe 
and America, in view of their availability for the patient, as 
fully as possible in the time at my disposal. When I had 
done, a Brahmin in the audience arose and reproached me 
for not having descanted upon the springs of India! The 
springs of India are excellent, but for us they are not avail- 
able. And in what I have here to say I shall keep to the 
places where at least reasonably good treatment and accom- 
modation can be had; arranging the springs alphabetic- 
ally, as in my former article I arranged the diseases. 

The Alleghany Springs, in Montgomery County, Virginia, 
are situated near the head-waters of the Roanoke River, in 
a pleasant and beautiful country, and at the eastern foot of 
the Alleghany Mountains. The hotel, which is commodi- 
ous, and the principal cottages stand on low hills, three 
miles from the nearest railway station. The excursions to 
the neighboring hills are very attractive. 

A great number of constituents enter into the composition 
of these waters; but the most important are the calcic,— 
the sulphates of magnesia and of lime. They are purga- 
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tive, diuretic, and tonic. Dyspepsia in its various forms is 
the ailment most treated here, and the water is also of value 
in the cure of gall-stones, engorgement of the liver, and 
habitual constipation. 

The Bath Alum Springs, in Bath County, Virginia, are 
iron springs, and are especially valuable in complaints that 
depend on an impoverished state of the blood, as scrofula 
and chronic diarrhcea. 

The Bedford Alum and Iron Springs, Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania, are situated in a beautiful and healthful region 
lying about thirteen hundred feet above the sea-level; 
the average summer temperature is 66° Fahrenheit. They are 
an excellent chalybeate tonic, and are used for the same 
complaints as the Bath Alum waters just mentioned. 

Berkeley Springs, in Bath, Morgan County, West Virginia, 
have been in use since the colonial times as baths. At ‘Lord 
Fairfax’s spring’’ log huts and tents formed the only shel- 
ter. The day was passed in horse-racing, hunting, fishing, 
and certain hours were devoted to bathing. The pool wasa 
hollow formed in the sand, screened by a thatching of inter- 
woven pine boughs. Ata predetermined signal from a tin 
horn, the gentlemen retired while the ladies bathed ; the 
gentlemen in turn at a similar signal, occupied the bath. 
‘* Peeping Toms were dealt with unmercifully.’’ The waters 
are indifferent thermal or mildly calcic, and are used with 
much benefit in cases of neuralgia. The screen of inter- 
woven pine boughs was long ago superseded by a spacious 
pavilion, and there is a comfortable hotel. 

The Bethesda and Clysmic waters, from Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, are largely exported. They are calcic-alkaline, and 
are used with success for affections of the kidneys and blad- 
der. Even in the early stages of Bright’s disease and dia- 
betes many physicians think that they have been curative. 
They are both sparkling waters, and may be drunk in mod- 
erate quantity without prescription. The Clysmic is one of 
the best of all table waters. 

The Bladon Springs, Choctaw County, Alabama, are a 
hundred miles north of Mobile, on the Tombigbee River. 
They are much frequented for their alkaline waters, which 
are given for dyspepsia in various forms. 

The Upper and the Lower Blue Lick Springs, in Nicholas 
County, Kentucky, are waters of the saline-sulphuretted 
class. They are found successful in liver and kidney com- 
plaints, in chronic dyspepsia, and not infrequently in old 
cases of constipation. It was from the Lower Blue Lick 
that Daniel Boone and others of the early settlers got salt for 
curing their venison ; and here one of the deadliest battles 
of the colonial time was fought with the Indians. There is 
here a hotel, the ‘‘ Blue Lick House.”’ 

Thirteen hundred feet above sea-level, in Botetourt Coun- 
ty, Virginia, are the valuable calcic purgative waters, the 
Blue Ridge Springs. They are saline-calcic, and almost ex- 
actly of the same composition as the Alleghany Springs, 
described above, and are used for the same complaints. 
The hotel is open from the 1st of June to the 15th of Octo- 
ber. 

The Buffalo Lithia Springs, in Mecklenburg County, Vir- 
ginia, are three in number; two are calcic-alkaline and 
diuretic, and the third is ferruginous. They are diuretic 
and anti-acid, and are very effective in inflammations of the 
bladder and kidneys, and in gout and rheumatism. There 
is a fairly good hotel. 

In a gorge of the North Mountain, Hampshire County, 
West Virginia, flow the abundant alkaline waters of the 
Capon Springs. Picturesque scenery, an elevation of eight- 
een hundred feet above sea-level, an immense hotel and 
bathing-pool, and many guests, are among the attractions 
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of this popularresort. The waters are highly charged with 
carbonic-acid gas. They are efficacious in the cure of acid 
dyspepsia, uric-acid gravel, catarrh of the bladder, and 
gastric catarrh. Their temperature is 66° Fahrenheit, and 
they have little taste or odor. The bathing establishment 
is.large and well appointed. For years farmers have brought 
their horses to drink the Capon waters as a remedy for 
botts; and they have been prescribed with success for worms 
in children. 

The Clifton Springs, in Ontario County, New York, are 
calcic-sulphuretted waters, similar in composition to the 
Greenbrier White Sulphur of Virginia, and useful for the 
cure of gout and chronic rheumatism, especially when these 
are complicated with disease of the bladder. A good estab- 
lishment exists. 

Few of the saline waters of our country are better known 
than the Columbian and the Congress Springs of Saratoga, 
New York. The former has a considerable proportion of 
iron, making it a good tonic water; the latter is cathartic 
in large doses, and it is commonly used in too large doses; 
the theory of many patients being that the more water they 
drink the better. There is no greater mistake. All of the 
strong waters require to be used with moderation. These 
are valuable in dyspepsia, engorgement of the liver, and 
abdominal plethora of many kinds. 

The Cresson Springs, Cambria County, Pennsylvania, are 
situated among fine scenery in the Alleghany Mountains, 
two thousand three hundred feet above sea-level ; the sum- 
mer temperature seldom rises as high as 75° Fahrenheit. 
There is one spring of water that is almost absolutely pure; 
two others, called the Alum and the Iron Spring respective- 
ly, are good tonic waters. There is a good hotel, and the 
place is directly accessible by railway. It offers great at- 
tractions to the delicate invalid in need of a bracing mount- 
ain air. 

Dansville, Livingston County, New York, has good al- 
kaline-calcic waters, and deserves special mention here for 
its admirably appointed sanitarium, the largest, I believe, in 
the United States, and for the excellent hygienic and special 
bath treatment that is given. There is an accomplished 
medical staff; the new building is fire-proof, and the bath- 
ing appliances of many and varied kinds in particular, are 
the most perfect in the country. The establishment stands 
on a hill-side, and commands a fine view of the Canaseraga 
valley. It is open all the year round, and its great comfort 
and completeness make it well suited for nervous invalids 
or others requiring a protracted course of treatment. Spe- 
cial attention is given at the Dansville sanitarium to regi- 
men and to diet, which in too many of our health establish- 
ments receive little care. 

The Empire and the Excelsior Springs, at Saratoga, are 
excellent saline waters. Laxative in large doses, as they 
are usually given, in a smaller dose they have a tonic effect 
which has not been as yet properly appreciated. 

The Fauquier White Sulphur Spring is situated in Fau- 
quier County, Virginia, at an elevation of about one thou- 
sand feet, near the spurs of the Blue Ridge. For fifty years 
before the war it enjoyed great popularity. In 1862 a battle 
was fought upon the spot, and the two hotels were burned. 
The place remained comparatively deserted until 1884, when 
a new hotel was opened and the spring is now in a fair way 
to regain its old popularity. It is an alkaline carbonated 
water, purgative and diuretic in large doses, and valuable 
in the treatment of dyspepsia, ancemia, catarrh of the blad- 
der, and some forms of dropsy. 

One of the curiosities of American springs is found in the 
Geyser of Saratoga, a spouting spring. It was discovered 
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in 1870, by boring in the cellar of a bolt factory ; the water 
inundated the building in the cellar of which the boring was 
made, spouting thirty feet into the air. It still spouts a 
steady stream, heavily charged with carbonic acid gas. It 
is used as a cathartic and tonic water. More than the rest 
of the Saratoga waters it is saline, containing five hundred 
sixty-three grains of table salt to the gallon, and it is highly 
charged with other salts in addition, containing in all nine 
hundred ninety-two grains to the gallon. 

The Gettysburg Katalysine water is widely known 
throughout the country by exportation from the springs in 
Adams County, Pennsylvania. Itisanalkaline-calcic water, 
clear and tasteless, and of excellent service in cases of gravel, 
calculus, catarrh of the stomach and bladder. There is a 
hotel, and the surrounding scenery is picturesque. 

Glenn Springs, in Spartansburg County, South Carolina, 
a calcic-sulphuretted water, contain a great deal of sulphate 
of lime in combination with chlorides. The water gives re- 
lief in cases of engorgement of the liver, and of gravel. It 
is laxative. Dyspepsia, constipation, and catamenial de- 
rangements are also treated here with success. 

On the western slope of the Alleghanies, on the line of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, in West Virginia, are the most 
fashionable springs of the South,—the Greenbrier White 
Sulphur. The great hotel stands on the Greenbrier Mount- 
ain, at a height of nearly two thousand feet above sea-level; 
the grounds are very attractively laid out, the walks and 
“mazes’’ being provided with romantic names ; the mount- 
aii summits rise on the south and west. It is a beautiful 
place, and is frequented by most agreeable people. The 
waters are calcic, sulphuretted, and chalybeate ; they act on 
the bowels, kidneys, and skin. The principal complaints 
treated here are dyspepsia, diseases of women, rheumatism, 
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diseases. The bathing arrangements are complete, and 
there is no pleasanter place of resort inthe country. The 
main caution needed is against excessive pleasure-seeking 
which may easily counteract the effect of the medical treat- 
ment if rational care be not taken. 

The Hathorn and the High Rock Springs, at Saratoga, 
New York, are saline waters ; the formeris strongly charged 
with salt, and is very popular in treating functional derange- 
ments of the digestive system. In the doses usually given 
itis cathartic, and is used for the cure of dyspepsia, gout, 
and rheumatism. But as atonic and alterative, in small 
doses, it has not received the attention that it deserves. The 
French understand these matters better than we do, giving 
the strong saline waters like those of Saratoga in moderate 
alterative doses, long continued, and with the best effects. 

Perhaps the most abundant thermal waters in the country 
are the Hot Springs, in Garland County, Arkansas. There 
are sixty or more springs, all within a quarter of a mile of 
each other, on one side of a narrow valley which contains, on 
one side, the stores and houses, and on the other, the bathing 
establishments, all of which pay tribute to the government, 
although managed by private individuals. There are ten or 
twelve hotels of different grades. The waters are used main- 
ly for bathing, as at Gastein and Pfafers in Austria,— 
Springs which these resemble in their constitution. The 
establishments leave much to be desired in the matter of 
neatness, but the treatment is very effective in cases of 
chronic rheumatism, gout, and neuralgia. Secondary and 
tertiary syphilis are also treated here. The waters are very 
slightly mineralized, and act as warm baths rather than as 
medicines. Any of the springs will cook an egg in a few 
Minutes ; and the waters are used for culinary purposes as 
48 they flow from the springs. 
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The Las Vegas Hot Springs, in San Miguel County, New 
Mexico, are most valuable thermal waters, quite equal in 
value to those just mentioned, and they possess the great 
advantage of a mountain climate. They are situated at the 
foot-hills of the Gallinas cafion, at an elevation of six thou- 
sand seven hundred feet and are reached by a branch of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway. The climate is 
somewhat more uniform than that of most regions east of 
the Rocky Mountains. There are two excellent hotels and 
two bathing establishments, in one of which are given mud 
or peat baths. The place is an attractive one, and the treat- 
ment gives admirable results in cases of gout, rheumatism, 
skin diseases, contractions and stiffness of joints, and in 
some nervous affections. 

Another thermal spring, and the only one in the states east 
of the Hudson River, is Lebanon Springs, in Columbia 
County, New York. Its temperature is 72° Fahrenheit ; the 
flow is about five hundred gallons per minute. The water 
is used mainly for bathing. The place and the surrounding 
region are attractive, and the treatment is especially suited 
for delicate nervous invalids. 

The Orkney Springs, in Shenandoah County, Virginia, 
are of three different kinds: the Healing Spring, a calcic 
water, serviceable in catarrh of the bladder, and in gravel ; 
the Powder Spring, an alkaline water, adapted to dyspep- 
tics, and the Bear-Wallow Spring, containing iron, anda 
remedy for chronic diarrhoea, anzemia, and for the anzmic 
form of scrofula. The hotel stands at about two thousand 
feet above sea-level ; baths are provided ; and there is good 
fishing and shooting. 

The Poland Silica Springs, Androscoggin County, Maine, 
are almost absolutely pure water. They are used commer- 
cially, and there is a place of resort in an attractive part of 
the country. 

The Red Sulphur Springs, of Monroe County, West Vir- 
ginia, are beautifully situated near Indian Creek, with 
mountains rising on either side. Unlike other so called 
sulphur-waters which depend upon the presence of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas for their name, they have for their 
chief mineral ingredient a peculiar sulphur compound,—an 
azotized base combined with sulphur. The waters are 
given with much success in diseases of the mucous 
membrane of the lungs. Their peculiar function is 
to allay its irritability; and for chronic bronchial troub- 
les, pharyngitis, and laryngitis, as well as for the in- 
cipient stages of pulmonary consumption, these waters are 
of high and unquestionable value. They are cathartic in 
small doses, and diuretic in large. 

The Richfield Springs, in Otsego County, New York, have 
come into much prominence of late years. They area calcic- 
alkaline water, with sulphuretted hydrogen gas; their re- 
action is alkaline. They are of much valuein the treatment 
of chronic muscular rheumatism, and sometimes in rheu- 
matic gout; and the less obstinate skin diseases yield to 
their use in baths. The water is laxative. 

The Rock Enon Springs (formerly Capper’s), in Frederick 
County, Virginia, are eight in number; iron, alkaline, saline, 
and sulphuretted. They have been known as the Capper 
Springs for over a century. There is a hotel; baths are fur- 
nished, and the region is one of quiet and beauty. It is well 
adapted for a family resort, and especially for delicate and 
nervous invalids as women ‘‘forspent,’’ in Chaucer’s 
phrase, with laborious housekeeping. 

The Rockbridge Alum Springs, in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, area very valuable iron tonic. They are clear, 
cold, and odorless and have an astringent taste and some- 
times a purgative effect. In scrofula of the anzemic type, 
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in chronic diarrhcea and dysentery, they are an excellent 
remedy; and the salts of these waters, procured by evapora- 
tion, are when redissolved almost as efficacious.as the waters 
taken on the spot. They are also valuable in the treatment 
of many of the diseases peculiar to women. There is a fine 
hotel. 

Two thousand feet above sea-level in Monroe County, West 
Virginia, we find the Salt Sulphur Springs, a calcic-sulphu- 
retted water. It is given for disease of the kidney and liver, 
for chronic skin diseases, and for metallic poisoning. The 
hotel stands in a pretty and rural spot, and there are con- 
venient bathing facilities. 

Sharon Springs, in Schoharie County, New York, are in a 
ravine with charming views around them. They are calcic- 
alkaline, sulphuretted waters ; used as baths, their effect on 
skin diseases is often curative. Internally they are used 
with success in treating gout and rheumatism. Sharon 
Springs is an attractive place of resort. 

The Underwood Spring, in Maine, is one of the purest of 
natural waters ; containing less than two grains of mineral 
substances to the gallon. Strongly charged with carbonic 
acid gas, it makes an excellent table water and it is given 
for affections of the kidneys. 

The warm Springs of Bath Court-House, Virginia, are 
thermal waters with a little sulphate of lime; the flow is in 
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volume sufficient to turn a mill, and they supply a magnifi- 
cent swimming-bath in the establishment. Their tempera- 
ture is 98° Fahrenheit. They have a peculiar feel or “‘ text- 
ure,”’ the skin taking on a velvety smoothness in the bath, 
which is compared to the Serpent Bath of Schlangenbad in 
this respect. These baths are especially popular with 
women. They are taken with success for chronic rheuma- 
tism, for amenorrhcea, dysmenorrhcea, neuralgia, and for 
diseases of the kidney and bladder. 

This outline may be concluded by mentioning one more 
of the several springs that go by the name of White Sulphur, 
The waters of the Columbia White Sulphur, on the foot-hills 
of the Catskills, saline sulphuretted waters, are given in 
baths at about 100° Fahrenheit, for affections of the nervous 
system and of the womb. The place is a quiet one, and less 
expensive than some of the more fashionable resorts that I 
have mentioned. 

I will close with the caution that is never out of place in 
the question of using mineral springs. Do not try to pre- 
scribe them for yourself, any morethan you would prescribe 
other remedies. Find a good doctor, and let him decide for 
you where to go. It is not worth while to choose at random. 


A spring chosen under intelligent guidance is the only 
spring that is likely to be well chosen for the individual case. 





AT EVENTIDE. 


BY FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE. 


The drowsy glow of afternoon draws near ; 
West wind and south on errands fleet contend 
And bear the burden of a monody 

Of nestling’s chirp and droning beetle’s hum, 
And hidden songster’s clear, mellifluous lay. 
Now creeps from cliffs and caverns of the wood 
Toward open fields the clinging damp of eve, 
Whose coming is the herald of repose. 

From chambers of the air distils the dew, 
And silvers dusty blades. Back to the nest 
The wild bird calls her mate. The noisy cries 
Of copse and furrowed field to music melt ; 

A distant, deeper chorus of the hours 

Joins with this minstrelsy of passing day 


In nature’s evening hymn. In countless host 
The silent shades now overspread the land ; 
Light vanishes ; the voices of the right 

Hush all to rest ; and on the landscape changed 
A glorious radiance gleams from distant worlds. 


Companioned with my solitary thoughts 

No converse have I with the mindless air ; 

No secrets of the quiring hours I know; 

In tender leaf no rhythmic pulse detect ; 

Nor hold communion with the elements ; 

Nor yet the deeper mystery explain 

How through this nature God communes with me. 
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BY PROFESSOR 

The Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone says, ‘‘I often 
think that if I were a foreigner and had to set about learning 
English I should go mad. I honestly say I cannot con- 
ceive how it is that he learns to pronounce English when I 
take into account the total absence of rule, method, and 
system, and all the auxiliaries that people usually get when 
they have to acquire something difficult of attainment.” 

We ar redy enuf to smile at the blunders of foreiners. 
We Anglo Saxons ar often proud of our spelling, as a mark 
of superiority of race ; as tho Dogberry was right when he 
said, ‘‘that reading and writing cum by nature,’’ and we wer 
to the manner born. We do not remember the woes of our 
childhood. We have never counted up the hours we spent 
over the spelling-book and dictionary. 
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o. A. MARCE, 

We stil, perhaps, waver between eé7 and ze in believe, de- 
ceive; or between cede and ceed in succeed, secede, proceed, 
precede ; or between concrete and discreet, deign and disdain, 
guard and regard. But we have long since forgotn our 
wretchedness when we coud not remember whether vcign 
was speld rein, rane, reyn, vayn, rain, rean, reighn, raighn, 
or in some other way ; when sir, her, burr, myrrh, earth, 
were as hard as colonel, choir, or phthisic, and the columns 
of the spelling-book wer an army of monsters. 

But every one who lerns English has to batl with these 
difficulties, and the yunger the lerner is the wurse they 4f 
for him. They entang! and adl the reason of the child just 
beginning to think, as wel as overload its memory. 

Here is found the prime mover of spelling reform, the de- 
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sire to spare the children, their time, their temper, their 
memory, their reason. 
THE LEADING ADVOCATES. 

Almost all the persons activly wurking in spelling reform 
ar educators. There ar, to be sure, uther eminent men in- 
terested in it—Tennyson is a vice-president of the English 
Spelling Reform Association, and Darwin was; Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone and other statesmen in England, and Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, in their day, with uther Ameri- 
can statesmen, ar outspoken in favor of it. But most of the 
wurkers ar teachers. The most widely known ar superin- 
tendents of education, heds of normal schools, or professors 
of languages. Among the officers of the American Associa- 
tion ar the Honorable W. T. Harris, for some time Superin- 
tendent of schools in St. Louis, Daniel B. Hagar, Principal of 
the State Normal School at Salem, Massachusetts, and J. C. 
Gilchrist, Principal of the Iowa State Normal School, than 
whom there ar no persons conected with our public scools 
more widely known or more highly honord. Of university 
men amung the officers there ar Professor W. D. Whitney 
of Yale College, known and honord and trusted everywhere, 
and T. R. Lounsbury, the Yale professor of English ; from 
Harvard, Professor Child and Professor Toy ; from Colum- 
bia, President Barnard and Professor Price ; from Princeton, 
Professors Hunt and Raymond; from Oberlin, Professor 
Ballantine ; from the University of New York, Dr. Howard 
Crosby ; and from Lafayette, Hamilton, Iowa College, 
Rochester University, the Universities of Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, and Texas, uther wel-known professors of 
languages. 

Several editors ar on the board: Dr. Wayland, of the Wa- 
tional Baptist, Philadelphia ; the Honorable J. Medill, of the 
Chicago Tribune; Dr. Ward, of The /ndependent, New York; 
Dr. Thomas, of Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, and uther 
dictionaries; Rev. W. G. Ballantine, of the Bibliotheca Sacra; 
Dr. Brinton, of the Medical and Surgical Reporter, Phila- 
delphia ; Dr. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum. 

The English Association is officerd in a similar manner, 
with professors of the great universities and leading educa- 
tors, among whom we count the venerabl Isaak Pitman, the 
inventor of fonetic stenografy, editor and publisher of 7he 
Phonetic Journal, which carries the gospel of spelling re- 
form weekly to all English-speaking cuntries. Mr. Pitman 
declares that in his view it is second only to the Gospel of 
Christ. 

The oficial agents of the American Association ar the 
Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Chief Librarian and Professor of 
Library Economy, Columbia College, New York; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, C. P. G. Scott, Ph. D., for some time In- 
structor in Anglo-Saxon in Columbia College, now one of 
the editors of The Century Dictionary, 69 Wall Street, New 
York ; Treasurer, Charles E. Sprague, A. M., 1271 Broad- 
way, New York; Publishers, Library Bureau, 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

A great deal has been done for the reform by the members 
and uthers acting independently. The shorthand writers 
‘specialy hav workd for it, each in hisown way. The Cincin- 
nati men, Mr. Benn Pitman and his associates and Mr. Long- 
ley; the New Yorkers, Mrs. Burns, Mr. Parkhurst, and uthers; 
amd Mr. Lindsley, the inventor and teacher of American 
tachygrafy, and Mr, Knudsen deserv special mention; and 
there ar hundreds known to the Association, and, I dare 
say, thousands unknown to it, who hav done most valuabl 
wurk in a quiet way. 

There ar sum also who hav done’ wurk of doutful value in 
‘notorius way. It is one of the infelicities of the present 
state of the reform that the great public hear litl of the 
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wurk of the Association. It is reasonabl, simpl, unsensa- 
tional. The newspapers generaly say nothing about it; 
but every time a crank gets up a ridiculus alfabet, and 
writes absurd pamflets and articls about it, the funny men 
see their chance, and paragraf after paragraf ridiculing 
spelling reform goes the rounds of the papers. The public 
get the notion from this that there is no agreement among 
reformers and no practical sense. 

But there is realy all the agreement that can be reasonably 
expected. The American Philological Association is a large 
body, embracing the linguistic scholarship of the country ; 
its action on the reform has been taken, zemine contradicente. 
The action of the Spelling Reform Association has been 
nearly or quite of the same kind. With many members, of 
course, this is an asent or acquiescence as to many subor- 
dinate particulars. Many reformers want the Association 
to do many things that it has not done, but all agree that 
the amended spellings ar good. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

This Association was organized at an International Con- 
vention of spelling reformers at Philadelphia in 1876. It 
has from the first desired to devote itself as far as possibl to 
practical wurk, referring all theoretic and scientific matters 
to experts, and obtaining its proposed alfabet, its rules of 
changes, and its lists of amended wurds from the philolog- 
ical associations. 

The old spelling has been shown up. Statistics of its 
iregularities and inconveniences hav been made out and 
publisht. 

The vowel sound herd in meet is represented by forty dif- 
ferent signs and combinations of signs; @ as in mate by 
thirty-four ; 0 in mofe by thirty-four; altogether there are 
more than two hundred for our alfabet. The facts on this 
hed ar colected in a ‘‘ Plea for Phonetic Spelling ’’ by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, the foremost scolar of England in the history of 
the English speech. Sum one has amused himself by 
demonstrating that scissors can be speld in 596,580 different 
ways, all justified by the analogies of uther wurds: schies- 
sourrhce is a queer one, all right according to schism, sieve, 
scissors, honour, myrrh, and sacrifice. Shakespeare might 
be speld Schaighkespeighrrhe. 

The history of these iregularities has been studied, and it is 
now known to all students of old English that the wurst of 
them ar grounded in mistaken etymologies. The old z/and is 
speld zs/and, because teachers who knew a litl Latin and no 
Anglo-Saxon, thoht it came from Latin imsu/a; so they 
speld the old rime, rhyme because they thoht it was a Greek 
wurd like rhythm. 

It used to be the fashion to condem improvements in 
spelling as destructiv of etymology. It is the universal 
testimony of the present generation of filologists that fo- 
netic spelling would be an unspeakabl gain to the science 
of language. So says Professor Whitney, and so Professor 
Max Miiller, Professor Skeat, Dr. Murray, Mr. Sweet, and 
everybody. The opprobrium of English spelling is intol- 
erabl to English scolars. Archbishop Trench was the last 
survivor of the eminent defenders of the etymological value 
of English spelling, sole relic of a past wurld. 

Statistics of education hav been colected to show how 
much time is wasted by our iregular spelling. The Honorable 
J. H. Gladstone has prepared a standard book on that subject 
which is publisht by Macmillan and Co. He has colected 
oficial statistics of the time devoted to spelling in the scools 
of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, America, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and in bilingual popu- 
lations in Malta, London, Wales, and Scotland. The up- 
shot of it is: ‘‘If English orthografy represented English 
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pronunciation as closely as the Italian does, at least half the 
time and expense of teaching to read and to spel would be 
saved. This may be taken as twelve hundred hours in a 
life-time, and as more than half a million of pounds per an- 
num for England and Wales alone.’’ While English chil- 
dren ar getting spelling lessons, the Italians ar lerning the 
laws of helth, domestic economy, and civics ; the Germans, 
science, and literature. 

Statistics of iliteracy hav been colected and studied. Dr. 
Leigh has made aspecialty of them. There is a black cloud 
of it wherever tne English language is spoken. And it is 
to be noticed that in languages like Italian and German, 
those who ar put in the census as able to read, can read any- 
thing. They can read right off as soon as they lern the 
alfabet. But in English almost every wurd has to be lernd 
by itself, and it is a long time after a man is said to be able 
to read, before he can read wel enuf to do him much good. 
In the census of 1871, thirty-one per cent of the males of 
England and Wales ar reported as iliterate, sixty-four per 
cent as ‘‘nearly iliterate,’’ and only four per cent able to 
read and write wel. Of the females thirty-nine per cent ar 
reported iliterate, fifty-nine ‘‘ nearly iliterate,’’ and only one 
per cent able to read and write wel. There wer 5,658,144 
persons of ten years old and over who reported themselves 
iliterate at the United States census of 1870; there wer 
6,239,958 at the census of 1880. At least twice as many wer 
nearly iliterate. 

Beside the waste of time of pupils in scool hours there 
is incalculabl waste of uther kinds; time spent by these 
very pupils out of scool hours in lerning spelling lessons. 
A large part of them wurry thru hours and hours at home 
with their mothers, and go on spelling in their dreams. 
There is the time of teachers, the time spent thru life in 
looking up wurds in the dictionary. The student sits with 
a dictionary at his elbow, the traveler packs one with his 
linen and his Bible. 

Out of 1,972 failures in the English Civil Service exam- 
inations, 1,866 faild in spelling. 

The Right Honorable Robert Lowe, formerly Minister of 
Education in England, challenged the House of Commons 
that not half a duzn members coud spel off-hand the wurd 
** unparalleled,’ and we all see the point. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, having examind the state papers 
in the forein office, says that no prime minister from Lord 
Bute to Lord Palmerston coud pass an examination in spell- 
ing. 

As one-sixth of our letters ar useless, one-sixth of the 
time spent in writing is wasted, an enormus total for the 
English millions. So is one-sixth of the time spent by 
printers in setting up types, and a large share of uther 
printers’ wurk. So also a large percentage of the time 
spent in silent reading. 

There is waste of muney. The pay of teachers, the pay 
of printers, and the uther costs that make up the price of 
books. We ought to get Bibles and dictionaries, and Shaks- 
peres for one-sixth less than the present prices. 

From the Philological Association has been obtaind a fo- 
netic alfabet, for showing the pronunciation of wurds in dic- 
tionaries, fonetic and orthtoepic discussions, geografies, and 
the like ; and a guide in making partial changes in spell- 
ing. It is redy, of course, for complete fonetic printing. 

A scool alfabet of modified letters for an introduction to 
our present spelling has also been obtaind from experts. 

By the joint action of the Philological Associations of 
America and Great Britain, we hav rules for amendments of 
the present spelling, and lists of wurds to which they aply. 

Colections hav been made of the opinions of eminent 
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men on the reform, and a great number of them hav been 
printed. 

All sorts of objections hav been carefuly answerd by 
authorities on the points to which they relate. 

These facts and arguments hav been placed before the 
public by the publications of the Association, by conven- 
tions and adresses, by lectures, and articls in the magazines 
and newspapers. There was a boom or tidal wave of in. 
terest in spelling from 1876-1880, both in America and 
Europe. The Germans and the Scandinavians reformd 
their spelling. There wer spelling-bees and language clubs 
in every direction. Lecturers and articls were in demand. 
The Association was invited to meet with the great national 
bodies. It met with the National Institute of Instruction 
and three times with the American Educational Association, 
meeting thousands of the most activ and ernest teachers, 
The state and county teachers’ associations discust the re- 
form all over the cuntry. The newspaper not only discust 
it but experimented upon it, many of them. Scool books 
wer prepared to promote it, and praised, if not much used. 

Petitions to Congress were numerusly signd for a comis- 
sion to report on the spelling of the public documents, and 
the books used in the scools of the District of Columbia. 

Several of the state legislatures authorized the appoint- 
ment of such comissions. 

WHAT IT PURPOSED. 

The Association proposes to fight it out on the same lines 
it has been taking. The facts and arguments against the 
old spelling must be repeated again and again, the old ob- 
jections must be answerd a thousand times more. The 
documents must be circulated, the conventions must be 
adrest, editors must be persuaded. 

But the Association now desires to make rapid advance 
in the introduction of amended wurds. 

It hopes to see its fonetic alfabet widely used, and its 
scool alfabet, but the main wurk just now before it is the 
publication and introduction of its lists of amended wurds. 
The first deliverance of the American Philological Associa- 
tion on the reform list, recommended that a considerable list 
of words might be used, in which the spelling might be 
changed by dropping silent letters and otherwise, so as to 
make them better conform to the analogies of the language 
and draw them nearer to our sister languages and to a gen- 
eral alphabet, and leave them recognizable by common 
readers. This was in 1875. 

In 1878 the following list was reported: ar, catalog, definit, 
gard, giv, hav, infinit, liv, tho, thru, wisht, In 1880 the 
Philological Society of England took up the same wurk 
and issued a pamflet of ‘‘ partial corrections.’’ By action of 
the two associations in successiv years an agreement was 
reacht in 1883, and a body of twenty-four rules for amended 
spelling was publisht ‘‘ under the authority of the two chief 
filological bodies of the English speaking wurld.’’ The 
rules cuver a great numberof wurds. The first one: ‘‘ Drop 
silent ¢ when fonetically useless’’, as in granite, engine, /1ve, 
vineyard, rained, cuvers several hundred wurds, and is not 
always clear to every one in its aplication, as in risen, single, 
ete. Two or three rules may aply to the same wurd. It 
has, therefore, proved necessary to prepare an alfabetical 
list of amended wurds running thru the hole dictionary. 
This list was reported to the Philological Association at its 
last meeting, and is now in course of printing. An atempt 
wil be made to obtain for it the express aproval of large 
numbers of eminent men, especialy of scool authorities, 
and to introduce it into the scools, into scool dictionaries 
and spellers, and into general circulation and universal 
use. 
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It is hard to introduce such changes, mainly because they 
ar for the benefit of posterity, and no class has any strong 
selfish interest in them. The Association is pushing its 
League, the members of which pledge themselves to use 
habitualy some amended wurds. There ought to be a club 
of it at every scool-house. 

Considerable changes hav been brought about in my day. 
I was taught to write musick and honour. The large num- 
ber of wurds in which these spellings wer used wer rapidly 
amended by the personal efforts of Noah Webster. He vis- 
ited printers and teachers, and put his list of wurds in their 
hands or fastened it up in their offices, and afterward he 
embodied them in his dictionary, and so enlisted the capital 
of great publishing houses on his side. 

A similar enlistment of capital in behalf of the spelling 
of the philologists may be hoped for in the near future. 
Mr. Isaac Pitman’s Phonetic Journal has a circulation of 
twenty thousand copies, and he has a great publishing 
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house beside. More than one million copies of his Phono- 
graphic Teacher hav been issued. An Isaac Pitman in 
America might rival the English house in every kind of 
success. A quarterly magazine is now publisht under the 
care of the American Spelling Reform Association, by the 
Library Bureau, Boston. The Bureau also keeps on hand 
spelling reform aids, documents of varius kinds, station- 
ery printed with reform hedings, rubber pad stamps, and so 
forth. A monthly magazine has just been started by the 
Phonographic Institute of Cincinnati, which promises 
much. 

There is to be next fall in London an international con- 
gress to celebrate the semi-centennial of fonografy and the 
ter-centenary of modern shorthand. Great preparations ar 
making. Perhaps we may hav another boom. We must 
urge on our petitions to Congress for the joint action of this 
cuntry and Great Britain. 





PENSIONS AND PENSIONERS. 


BY FELECIA HILLEL. 


At the close of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1886, the 
United States Commissioner of Pensions, General John C. 
Black, submitted a report to the Secretary of the Interior in 
which he stated that the bureau had on its roll at that time 
365,783 pensioners costing the government for the year over 
sixty-three million dollars. General Black also stated that 
during the year closed, the names of 40,857 new pensioners 
had been placed on the list, that 2,229 had been restored, 
and that 22,089 had been dropped. This enumeration, so 
easy to state, stands for an amount of work quite incon- 
ceivable to one unacquainted with the workings of the 
Pension Office. 

At the time this report was submitted, the law allowed 
the Office to give pensions to all soldiers wounded in the 
military service of the United States, or who had incurred 
disability from their service, to the widows, minor children, 
and dependent relatives of soldiers, toallinvalid sailors, and 
their widows, minors, and dependent relatives, to survivors 
of the War of 1812 whocould prove sixty days’ service, and 
to widows of soldiers in that war. 

It will be seen that the business of the Pension Office in 
dealing with applicants for pensions, becomes twofold : to 
grant pensions to those the law points out as deserving, and 
to withhold them from claimants which it does not recog- 
nize. To do this the office must have on its records satis- 
factory evidence in the case of an invalid, that a man by 
such a name and from such a place actually had the service 
claimed, that the claimant is this man, and that his injury 
or disability is undoubtedly the result of his service ; in the 
case of ‘‘widows, etc.’’ (as the Pension Office officials tersely 
classify widows, minors, and dependent relatives), that the 
service of the soldier or sailor is as claimed, that the claim- 
ant’s identity is established, and that there is no doubt about 
the dependence. To show briefly some of the striking feat- 
ures developed in gathering and handling this testimony 
and in forming conclusions, is the business of this article. 

Under the law the number of persons who may receive 
Pensions is, of course, very large, while the number who 
May pretend to have just claims is almost inestimable. 
The Pension Office has all kinds of people on its hands, 
both honest and dishonest ; the old soldier, poor and dis- 
abled, who has spent years without filing his application 


and only doing so now because his injuries are driving him 
to the poor-house ; disheartened widows frightened at the 
money and time it takes to establish their claims and nerv- 
ous at the questions ; unreasonable women who know their 
husbands were in the army and indignant that the office 
does not take their word for it ; well-to-do and healthy men 
determined to get still a little more to add to their incomes; 
and out-and-out frauds, keen, tricky, and prepared at every 
point. 

Applications and testimony must be in writing and they 
come in showers. Last year the number of pieces of mail 
received in the Office was over two million, the mail some 
days running as high as eleven thousand separate pieces. 
Each communication referred more or less directly to a new 
case, a pending case, or had a bearing on the status of one 
already established. Of course this enormous correspond- 
ence must be handled with system and care, and a very per- 
fect method is employed. Each new application for a 
pension and each application for an increase of pension 
goes from the mailing division to what is known as the 
Record Division, where it is recorded and, if a new case, 
given a number by which it is to be hereafter known on 
its travels through the departments of the Office. All future 
correspondence relating to this application is at once 
jacketed with the original application and testimony, the 
object being to keep everything concerning each case to- 
gether. 

The data required before the claim can be recorded and 
leave the division is, for an invalid claim, the full name and 
address of the soldier, with the company, regiment, and 
state from which he enlisted, also any other service he may 
have had. If a widow's claim, the above facts are required 
and also data regarding the pension, if any, the soldier 
drew. This data is sometimes slow in coming into the 
record division, claims lying for months before they can be 
recorded. In spite of this fact the division does an immense 
amount of work. Last year 34,960 invalid applications, 
13,238 widow’s, and 93,195 increase applications were re- 
corded. 

The examination of the evidence to establish the claim is 
given to what is known asthe Adjudicating Divisions. There 
are five of these,—the Eastern, Middle. Western, Southern, 
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and Old War and Navy. The work in each is the same, the 
field of their labors differing. The first four deal only with 
pensioners of the late war. The Old War and Navy Division 
handles claims of sailors, of soldiers in the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, Indian wars, the Mexican War, and in all 
companies of the late war not enrolled in the regular army 
such as the sharp-shooters organizations, the Missouri 
Brigade, etc. 

The adjudicating of a claim is a work of great interest, 
and in its process details of the most peculiar nature often 
are developed. When a claim is sent to a division the chief 
passes it to an examiner whose duty it is to trace the claim 
through and satisfy himself that the evidence produced is 
sufficient to give or withhold the pension from the claimant. 
His first step is to call on the Adjutant-general at the War 
Department, who keeps the military record of the govern- 
ment, for the soldier’s war history. If this history is found 
to be satisfactory the claimant is ordered before a Medical 
Board to be examined for the extent of his disability and 
its cause. In connection with the Pension Office about five 
hundred medical boards, each consisting of three Examin- 
ing Surgeons, are scattered over the country. Some eight 
hundred examining surgeons are also appointed outside of 
the boards. If the surgeon reports that the disability actu- 
ally exists, then the claimant must prove that it is the 
result of wound or exposure incurred while in service. If 
he can do this, then there need be little delay in putting 
through the claim, but herein lies much difficulty. The tes- 
timony of at least one officer and two comrades is required 
to establish the claim, and, scattered as the remains of our 
army are, it is often a difficult task to find them. 

The trials with the cases are innumerable, and often very 
amusing. Men apply whose ailments are merely hatched 
up for the occasion and so clumsily that the trick is on the 
face. The natural results of age like loss of teeth are often 
made the base of claims; trivial ailments like headache are 
pleaded. A notinfrequent ‘‘ disability ’’ is corns or bunions, 
the sufferer forgetting that his woes are occasioned by tight 
shoes while army shoes were always broad and furnished 
with low heels. The ignorance of claimants results in com- 
icalstatements. I saw the letter of one would-be pensioner, 
in which he stated that he suffered with ‘‘ consternation of 
the liver.”’ 

The Southern Division has peculiar trials. All colored 
troops are adjudicated by this division. The colored people 
as a rule have wandered so far from their original homes 
since the war, that it is almost impossible to track the neces- 
sary witnesses. Not four out of five of those who apply for 
pensions are able to sign their own names, so that in very 
many cases special examiners must be sent to them to take 
their testimony. Again few of them know even the date 
oftheir births and it is necessary to look up their former 
owners to obtain such data. The disability they allege is 
almost always a ‘‘misery.’’ ‘‘A misery in the head,” ‘‘a 
misery in the back,”’ is their expression for what sometimes 
proves to be a very serious complication. It is said to take 
more time to complete aclaim in the Southern Division than 
in any other department of the Office. 

The Old War and Navy Division deals with a particularly 
interesting class of pensioners, and a vast amount of evi- 
dence comes to it which is of historic as well as personal 
value. Indeed this division is a store-houseof historic odds 
and ends from which some day a patient historian will carry 
away valuable treasures. Old and rare signatures are fre- 
quent. In a hunt of an hour I came across that of Louis 
Phillippe, Lafayette, General Knox, and several of Wash- 
ington ; many of the latter were attached to commissions as 


members of the society of Cincinnati of which association 
General Washington was president-general from 1787 unti) 
his death. 

Fragmentary descriptions of many exciting scenes in our 
early history are stowed away in the files. Here is a letter 
from Washington describing the movements of the British 
about New York City; an almanac is with it dated 1777, 
containing a map of the city and showing the position of 
of the British ; another letter contains a description of the 
‘tea party’’ of 1773, of the wounding of General Warren at 
Bunker Hill, and also of the nights of April 18-19, 1775: 
still another contains the details of the capture of the British 
General Prescott in Rhode Island, by Colonel Barton 

A pleasant ‘‘ find’’ isan invitation to dine with Lafayette 
‘at the Eagle Hotel, Richmond.’’ This division shows as 
one of its curiosities a list of the last twenty-five Revolution- 
ary soldiers who drew pensions ; the youngest lived to be 
ninety-seven, the oldest one hundred nine, and seventeen 
of the number were over one hundred years old at death. 
It adds to this the record of the widow of Ebenezer Spaulding, 
a soldier of the Revolution, who lived eighty-three years af- 
ter her marriage. 

In the search for evidence concerning claimants, some 
queer developments are made. A wife not infrequently 
finds her husband instead of her pension. In one and one- 
half years the Middle Division has had forty-five such cases. 
For some reason the man had not gone home after the close 
of the war though he had succeeded in getting a pension. 
His wife supposing herself a widow had applied for a pen- 
sion and met finally the startling objection: ‘‘ There is but 
one thing to prevent,—your husband is still alive.”’ 

Fraud of every description is attempted, and in spite of 
diligence, sometimes goes undetected. A peculiar case 
came to light last fall through the indiscretion of the claim- 
ant himself. He had succeeded in getting his name on the 
roll both as an invalid sailor and soldier, and was drawing 
two pensions, but he was rated differently in each case. His 
disgust at this unfair discrimination between the army and 
navy was so great that he revealed his deception, charging 
the Office with injustice. 

But the fraud is more than balanced by the pathos. An 
examiner bending over a pile of evidence has oftentimes in 
his hands the history of an entire family ; not its births and 
deaths and marriages alone, but its minor history of heart- 
aches and heart-joys. Here a family Bible has been sent to 
show the record of Jack’s coming into the world. A letter 
is with it, the first from Jack after he went into the service ; 
it speaks of the strangeness of the new life and, perhaps, has 
a homesick word or two, or the stain of a tear drop on the 
closing page. Here is his Christmas letter, written ona 
cracker box, he says, by the light of the candle dripping 
from the iron candlestick screwed into his rough desk. He 
sends his last money to help them tide over the hard season 
and tells in a homely way how helongs to see them all, how 
he dreams of them at night, and sees them at the village 
merry-makings, and about their daily duties. He asks after 
Brindle, the cow, and Old Bill’s heaves, and inquires if John 
Jones has brought home his rabbit-trap yet. Homely? Yes; 
but where in all the world are records more pathetic? 

When an examiner has developed a case as far as he can 
with the evidence at hand, he returns it to the head of his 
division with his verdict. The chief passes it to a higher 
board known as the Board of Review. It may be that the 
evidence is so clear that the examiner in this division with 
little hesitation pronounces the decision in the first case 
correct, and passes it at once to the Board of Re-review. If 
the decision has been favorable to the claimant in the previ- 
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ous divisions and the re-reviewer agrees, he passes the case to 
the Medical Division, where the medical side of the claim- 
ant’s case receives careful attention and where the pension 
is rated according to the amount of disability sustained. 
The cases are distributed in the medical division according to 
the nature of the disease. One set of examiners generally con- 
fining themselves to one class of diseases. When cases do get 
beyond the reviewers and re-reviewers, the medical division 
many times puts its finger down on them for the good and 
sufficient reason that the disability claimed is not a patholog- 
ical result of the injury sustained; forexample, herniacannot 
produce rheumatism, yet this claim is often made. A man 
who loses his finger bases his heart disease, lung trouble, 
and all other ailments on that loss, and demands a pension 
proportionate. And vast is the abuse the office must take 
if it does not agree with the claimant. 

If the medical examiner agrees that the medical side of 
the claimants case is indisputable, he gives his opinion of 
the rate of pension he should be allowed. The law has fixed 
rates which vary according to rank and the extent of dis- 
ability and from these printed rates the Commissioner of 
Pensions fixes a rate for partial disability and complications. 
The case rated, it is practically ‘‘through.’’ The Certificate 
Division now takes it, recording in its files the name, serv- 
ice, disability, and rate, and the agency at which the pen- 
sioner is to draw his money, and making out the certificates 
necessary for both pensioner and agency. This division 
does its work with admirable dispatch, the theory being 
that now that the case is satisfactorily settled, the pensioner 
should have the benefit as speedily as possible. 

But one important step remains, that the commissioner 
examine the evidence and affix his signature. After his de- 
cision the claim is passed to the pension agency in whose 
district the claimant resides and to which he is to go to 
draw his pension. 

But the slips on the way from the adjudicating division 
to the agency are innumerable. Perhaps the reviewer 
disputes the examiner’s decision, the re-reviewer upholds 
him, and the claim goes back to the division, charged 
with error. If the examiner cannot prove his point or 
get hold of more information, the claim is probably sent 
to the rejected section. Often it lies there year after year. 
Nothing prevents the claimant’s sending in testimony at 
any time and having the case re-opened, nothing prevents 
his applying to the commissioner, but proof he must pro- 
duce before his claim can go on. 

The Pension Office has devised as a supplement to its 
work a field department of Special Examiners. The object 
of this board is to protect the government from being de- 
ceived on points of evidence which can be established only 
by trustworthy eye-witnesses. The special examiners, of 
whom there are about two hundred fifty in the field, are sent 
out whenever the board of review thinks best, to examine 
into matters. They must be men of shrewdness, common 
sense, and judgment; they need some medical knowledge, a 
little law, and a thorough acquaintance with human nature. 
Many of them have a hard life of it, being sent in all direc- 
tions, often riding long distances on horseback, and exposed 
toall the hardships of such travel. They make queer dis- 
coveries : through their work it is frequently found that the 
disability for which a pensioner is drawing his money ex- 
isted before the war ; many times it is shown that pensions 
are embezzled by guardians or attorneys; false personations 
are often brought to light; and many a widow is found sup- 
Porting a second husband off the army record of the first. 

But the soldier is helped as much as the government is 
Protected by this board, for the examiners are constantly 
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employed in working out claims for worthy soldiers who 
are too poor, or too helpless, to help themselves. 

A valuable new department of the Office has grown out of 
the special examiners’ work ; it is the Army and Navy Sur- 
vivors’ Division. In 1883 of 244,000 cases pending, 204,000 
awaited testimony, most of them of comrades and officers, 
as to the origin and extent of disability, but there existed 
no systematic way of getting at these persons. MajorF. A. 
Butts, at that time a reviewer, found a copy of a roster 
published by a post of the G. A. R., an aid in procuring 
witnesses toaclaim at which he was worxing, and imme- 
diately suggested to the commissioner in charge that a list 
of surviving soldiers and sailors with their addresses be ob- 
tained. Through the help of the G. A. R. this suggestion 
has been acted upon and a list of over seven hundred thou- 
sand names and addresses is now in the Office. The de- 
partment has been made a separate division by General 
Black. The division is working up also lists of ex-prisoners 
of war, of United States surgeons, of United States volun- 
teers, and contract surgeons. A good illustration of its 
efficiency is the case of a soldier of the state of New York, 
who was wounded before Richmond so severely as to cause 
paralysis of his lower limbs. His claim had been pending 
fifteen months, but he could find no one of his former offi- 
cers or comrades. The survivors’ division furnished him a 
list of the members of his company still living. His case 
was so severe that a special examiner was sent to his old 
captain and from him it was learned that the soldier had 
been wounded in the same battle as the captain, that as he 
lay in the field an officer of the enemy had passed by and 
stabbed him in the back, that the wounded man grasped 
his rifle and shot his assailant in the head. He was after- 
ward sent to the prison camp at Fort Tyler, Texas, where 
he remained many months before he was paroled. Even 
this extreme case could receive no assistance from the Pen- 
sion Office but for the survivors’ division. 

The Law Division is another new departure of growing 
usefulness in the Pension Office. Its business is chiefly ad- 
visory ; all appeals from the decision of the commissioner, 
prosecutions of fraud, and matters of similar nature are 
considered by it. 

What has been said applies most directly to the work on 
invalid cases. The claims of ‘‘ widows, etc.,’’ are investi- 
gated in much the same order, the points of proof being the 
soldier’s record, the identity of the claimant, and the fact of 
dependence. 

Another class of claims causing much work and worry is 
those for increase of pension. It would be well for the Pen- 
sion Office if after a case has been rated, signed, and turned 
over to the agency it would rest, but Banquo's ghost was. 
not more restless than some of these pensioners. ‘‘ More, 
more,’’ is the ceaseless cry, and they return again and again 
with an additional ache or pain as a reason for an ‘‘in- 
crease.”’ 

In all the work of this bureau there are two directly op- 
posite factors to consider: that every man receive his due, 
that no man cheat the government ; aid and fraud must be 
constantly considered. The difficulty of keeping the mind 
unbiased in such work is appreciated by but few. This phase 
of the work leads to much ignorant abuse of the office. Mis- 
takes are to be expected sometimes, and when a rogue does 
geta pension, it is taken by those who know him that itis due 
to the inefficiency of the Office. Where a worthy claimant 
fails, it is set down to his not having money or ‘“‘influence’’ 
enough to buy his way in. A candid look into the machin- 
ery of the office, an examination of the extraordinary care 
which is taken to prevent injustice to either government or 
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soldier, and a consideration of the difficulties to be overcome 
must surely convince an unbiased mind that the Pension 
Office is doing a magnificent and patriotic work with patri- 
otic zeal, that it is the friend of the honest soldier and the 
foe of the fraud,—what more could be asked ? 

Under the present administration—and I know nothing 
from personal examination of its workings under any other 
—its work is done openly and candidly. General Black is 


a man of high purposes, perfect courtesy, and enthusiastic 
devotion to his work. Attention is given by his order to 
the least fragment of testimony, and aid freely given the 
poor soldier in helping him gather needed testimony to put 
through his claim. He is an economist, but not a retrencher 
of usefulness; and under him I believe this important 
bureau of the government is administered with honesty, 
efficiency, and generosity. 





NOTES ON A TRIP 


BY PROFESSOR J. 


A journey to the Pacific coast is now within the reach of 
several times as many people as it was ten years ago. The 
rates have been reduced by the competition of the lines, 
and the system of pooling tickets has been so extended that 
one has only to go in the summer season to the nearest 
railroad station to buy a round trip ticket across the con- 
tinent. Last year the cost was a little more than one centa 
mile for transportation. 

Each route to the Pacific has its special advantages ; but 
for travelers who must make haste and, therefore, must con- 
fine themselves to one, there can be no doubt that the North- 
ern Pacific presents the largest number of attractions. There 
is less uninteresting country along the line; the climate 
along the whole line in the summer months is bracing and 
health-giving ; the dining cars are specially convenient 
and excellent ; the officers of the road have for several years 
been giving special attention to summer travel and have al- 
most perfected arrangements for the comfort of their guests. 
The trains of the Northern Pacific constitute a kind of trav- 
eling hotel, and they are so successfully managed that those 
who have once patronized them will do so again, if possi- 
ble. 

Landing from a northwestern train in St. Paul on a 
July morning, we found ourselves suddenly within the re- 
gion of bracing and exhilarating air. The effect upon us 
resembled a mild form of intoxication, and the antics we 
cut in the streets of St. Paul must have left some doubtful 
impressions upon the citizens who may have chanced to ob- 
serve us. The elder member of our party had been in St. 
Paul some twenty-five years before, having reached it by 
steam-boat on the Mississippi River, when as yet St. Paul 
and Minneapolis were twin villages some ten miles apart. 
Thechange was one of those things to which we inthis coun- 
try are thoroughly accustomed; but it was hard to realize that 
these two cities were even in the same place as the two vil- 
lages of 1860. Of the two(let us say without offending local 
pride in either place) St. Paul seems the more solid, and 
Minneapolis the more pushing ; the two are practically one 
already, and their political union must come about within 
the present century, constituting them one of the six great 
cities of this country. With Brooklyn merged in New York 
the list will probably run,—New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Kansas City. 

A journey to the Pacific resembles a voyage across the 
ocean. The passengers on the trains are like a ship load of 
human beings, making, for the time being, a society of 
theirown. They become acquainted with each other ; they 
form friendships; they part reluctantly at the end of the 
journey. There is, however, one great difference ; the ocean 
is substantially the same everywhere ; and unless a storm 
comes to enliven the scenery, the ocean world is an exceed- 
ingly dull and uninteresting one. But in a journey across 
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the continent even a flat prairie presents objects of inter- 
est and of enthusiasm. We did not find a mile of our 
journey from St. Paul to Vancouver’s Island entirely desti- 
tute of interest and charm. No two of the prairies in the 
long journey are alike; none of them are without undulations 
but some approach very nearly a floor level. We had often 
wondered whether it were indeed possible ‘‘to get out of sight 
of land on a Dakotan prairie.’’ That is to say, to look in every 
direction to the horizon line and see no tree, will not be 
long true, for tree planting is increasing in Dakota; though 
it was true in 1886 that being out of sight of land is the 
commonest experience in northwestern Dakota. 

Our first real disappointment was the discovery that Bis- 
marck is not a great city, and that it is not likely to become 
one in thiscentury. On the map, Bismarck looks a natural 
queen of an immense region ; and one cannot help thinking 
that enterprise might have given it such a supremacy ; but 
for some reason it does not look imperial. Probably 
there have been too much politics and too little commercial 
enthusiasm. It would seem that there must be a great city 
on the Missouri River not far from Bismarck ; and disap- 
pointing as it is there is no other town in the region 
with as good a chance for the first place. Mandan across 
the river is every way less promising. The two towns have 
together only seven thousand inhabitants, a fault which may 
be corrected in time ; but one cannot help wondering why 
Fargo in the center of the Dakota prairies should have a 
third more population than these two favorably located 
cities. 

One hundred fifty miles west of the Missouri River we 
come to the Little Missouri River country, the most strik- 
ing feature of which is the strange country called the Bad 
Lands. The railroad winds for several miles through 
fantastic elevations which look more like haystacks of vari- 
ous forms than anything else, and which at first affect the 
sense and imagination with a strange fascination. A little 
observation satisfies one that these queer looking elevations 
are not in fact such, but that the original level of the coun- 
try is at the top of them, and that we are-winding through 
channels which have probably been dug by water. If the 
reader will take a large loaf three or four inches in thick- 
ness and cut from the top to the bottom so as to leave round, 
square, and other figures for elevations, and then imagine 4 
railroad train winding through these cuts at the bottom of 
the loaf he will have a general idea of the situation. 

Owing to the peculiarities of the geological history of the 
Bad Lands they have furnished special advantages for 
scientific study. Some new treasures of this science have 
been found here, and there are probably great discoveries yet 
to be made in the region; for only a few of our scientists 
have given, up tothis time, serious attention to the resources 
of this field. Many principles of geology are illustrated 
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with striking clearness in the sides of these haystacks 
(called buttes). For example, far up the sides of some of 
them you will see bands of lignite from two to five feet in 
thickness, and in one case we counted four such bands 
separated from each other by considerable breadths of other 
deposits. 

At the time of our visit a drouth prevailed along the en- 
tire line, and the general appearance of vegetation was far 
from satisfactory; nevertheless very respectable harvests 
were realized even in the situations least favored with show- 
ers. But a great principle in agriculture, which is applica- 
ble to nearly all of this country has a special application to 
western Dakota and Montana ; and that is that the results 
of farming until systematic irrigation supplies the lack of 
regular and timely rain-fall must be very uncertain. In 
the valley of the Yellowstone in the vicinity of Billings and 
Park City, a large and effective system of irrigation has 
been put into operation. An irrigating ditch thirty-nine 
miles long furnishes a regular supply of water to about one 
hundred thousand acres of land, and the result appears in a 
marked contrast between this irrigated region and the lands 
adjoining it. 

At Livingston, one thousand thirty-two miles west of St. 
Paul, the traveler leaves the main line and makes a delight- 
ful journey to Yellowstone Park. The rhetoricians have 
called it wonder-land and various other animated names; 
but descriptions are useless. The Yellowstone Park is one 
of those things of which one can have no knowledge with- 
out seeing it. It is little more than one hundred miles farther 
to Helena which is likely to be one of the great cities of the 
country, and which is now said to be the richest city of its 
size in the whole world. It is the residence of the rich mine 
owners and ranchmen of a vast region; and it has made 
more progress in the development of manufactures than 
would have been expected. The approach to Helena either 
way is striking. To the eastward lies a great plain sloping 
to the Missouri River, and towering above the city are the 
Rocky Mountains. The magnificence of nature in the midst 
of which the city stands, overpowers and belittles the work 
of man. What is any building which human hands can 
make by the side of this comb of the continent rising two 
thousand feet over the head of the city? At Helena we are 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea, but we have 
been climbing so long that we are hardly aware of our ele- 
vation, and nothing in the surroundings suggests it. The air 
is crisp and bracing, but this may be said of the air along 
the whole route. But having left Helena we begin imme- 
diately to climb in dead earnest, and in twenty miles we 
have climbed up to the Mullan tunnel sixteen hundred feet 
above Helena, 

On neither side of the tunnel do we seem to be at a great 
elevation. Crops are gfowing, trees are not abundant, but 
they are quite as dignified as any we have seen since we left 
St. Paul. The descent on the western side is very gradual; 
we, in fact, go down hill for four hundred miles. 

Travelers in crossing mountains, whether they travel with 
horses or by steam, find themselves in the companionship 
of streams along which they descend toward the plain. It 
was to us an impressive fact that we had but just left the 
Missouri behind us when we found ourselves on the banks of 
the Oregon. From the summit of the mountain we wind 
through gentle valleys until we reach Clark’s Fork of the 
Columbia, and then follow it until it disappears from us in 
Lake Pend d’ Oreille. 

One must travel along the line of the Northern Pacific to 
find anything on the continent more interesting than this 
lake and its borders. Together they are more beautiful 
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every way than any one of the Swiss lakes. This spot is 
certain to be one of the great summer resorts of the future. 

The largest town between Helena and Portland is Spokane 
Falls, with, perhaps, six thousandinhabitants. The city is 
built under a forest of cedars, which produce a quaint effect 
on the eye of the stranger. It is a very bright and enter- 
prising little city with every prospect of becoming a great 
one. 

One hundred fifty miles farther west we find ourselves on 
the banks of the Columbia itself, after a journey of five 
hundred miles along its tributaries. We meet the Colum- 
bia at the point where it breaks through the Cascade Mount- 
ains and fights its way through the western ribs of the con- 
tinent to the Pacific. Here are two wonders. The first is 
that desert, so far as we could judge a genuine desert, which 
borders the Columbia at the point where it pierces that 
solid mountain wall. The sands travel about as the wind 
listeth, and the tourist is generously supplied with that fine 
flour which has been ground out of the mountain stone by 
forces which are invisible to the eye of the traveler. 

For a thousand miles we have been traveling through a 
country where those Titans of science, volcanoes, have some 
past time amused themselves by hurling mountains at each 
other. 

* The whole country is strewn with volcanic rocks, and 
when we pass through this gate into the mountains we find 
ourselves in the presence of a still more magnificent mani- 
festation of volcanic energy. New Yorkers boast themselves 
of the Palisades of the Hudson, but the Columbia travels 
for fifty miles at the base of a system of palisades con- 
structed on a scale so grand that they reduce those of the 
Hudson to insignificance. To us the procession of pali- 


sades rising tier above tier was a delightful surprise, for 
none of the guide books had prepared us for such an exhi- 


bition of volcanic energy. 

Probably very few persons understand the mountain sys- 
tem of the West. We may be pardoned, therefore, for in- 
forming them that there are four mountain ranges, extend- 
ing from north to south, between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific coast. First of these is the Crazy Mountains, the 
second, the Rocky Mountains, the third, the Cascade Mount- 
ains, and the fourth, the Olympian Range. The Olympian 
does not extend below Portland. It is equally worth noting 
that the high elevations of the Pacific coast do not belong 
to any particular range of mountains. 

The journey down the Columbia is worth the whole trip ; 
the points of interest are the Dalles, Multnomah Falls— 
eight hundred feet—the fisheries, and the cedar forests. In 
the midst of this magnificent nature it is appropriate that 
man should fish on a large scale. Imagine a flat boat with 
a wheel attached, having buckets made of netting, and then 
imagine the wheel in motion and the salmon tossed into the 
boat by its revolutions. 

Portland lies in the Willamette Valley, twelve miles from 
the Columbia and one hundred miles from the ocean. Its 
river harbor is one of the finest in the world, and no other 
great city has quite so beautiful a situation. The greater 
part of the city lies on the west side of the Willamette on a 
plateau rising gradually to the base of a range of hills. The 
town has filled this plateau and has begun to climb the hill- 
side. It has also crossed the river, and East Portland witha 
more rapid ascent toward higher hills, and, therefore, a 
more sightly situation, will probably be the magnificent 
Portland of the future. 

We have exhausted our space, but there are three or four 
items in our notes we cannot overlook. 

First, the magnificence of Mount Hood and Mount Rainier. 
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The sun seldom shines, we were told, at Portland, but we 
were favored with a bright evening on which, just before 
sunset, we had a glorious vision of St. Helens, Adams, and 
Hood, the three gigantic sentinels standing guard over Port- 
land. 

Second, at Portland and everywhere else we met with the 
Chinese. We were impressed with their industry and the gen- 
tleness of their manners. We found everywhere a strange 
and fierce American feeling against them. In Portland we 
saw boys stoning them. 

Third, the great forests between Portland and Tacoma 
and along the border of the Puget Sound. These are of red 
wood and cover most excellent soil, and are interspersed 
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with bits of prairie on which we saw the finest wheat we have 
ever looked upon. 

Fourth, our journey on Puget Sound to Victoria. Puget 
Sound is an immense harbor. The entrances to it from the 
sea are so narrow and circuitous that the Sound is but little 
affected by the tumult of the sea. 

Somewhere on Puget Sound there must rise a great city. 
It will have at its feet the greatest harbor in the world, and 
tributary to it, the wealth of an immense country. Whether 
that city is to be at Tacoma or elsewhere will be decided by 
local enterprise. In all other respects the competitors have 


nearly common advantages — their one great wealth being 
this deep land-locked interior sea. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE. 
First Week (ending June 8). 
. “Pedagogy: A Study in Popular Education.’’ 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 
‘Civil Engineering.’” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
3. Sunday Reading for June 5. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Second Week (ending June 16). 

. ‘* The Rocks Tried by Fire.’”’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. “Studies of Mountains.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. Sunday Reading for June 12, THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Third Week (ending June 23). 

. ‘* Practical Suggestions on English Composition.” 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. Sunday Reading for June 19. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Fourth Week (ending June 30). 

. ‘The Woman’s Hour in Foreign Missions.’’ THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 

. Sunday Reading for June 26. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 

FIRST WEEK IN JUNE. 

. Roll-Call—Quotations about Health, and the means of 

promoting it. 
2. The Lesson. 
3. Paper—The Sanitary Condition of our Town (or City). 

. General Discussion of the preceding paper. (Make the 
paper and the discussion of the most practical charac- 
ter. Show the specific, local need of sanitary engineers. 
Do not handle the subject with gloves. See the arti- 
cle by Charles F. Wingate in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
November 1886, ‘‘ Sanitary Needs of Country Houses.”’ 
It might be given as a select reading.) 

Music. 
5. Sketch—William Makepeace Thackeray. 

. Select Reading—Sketch of Thackeray in ‘‘ Yesterdays 
with Authors,’’ by James T. Fields. : 

. Book Review—‘' Henry Esmond,’’ by Thackeray. 

. Table Talk—Current Events. 

SECOND WEEK IN JUNE. 

. Roll-Call—Quotations about Mountains. 

. The Lesson. 

. Table Talk—Remarkable Collections and Specimens of 
Pottery. 

. Reading—Longfellow’s ‘‘ Keramos.”’ 

Music. 

. Sketch—Charles Lamb and his Sister Mary. 

. Study of Lamb’s ‘‘ Essays of Elia,’’ or one of them given 
as a select reading ; the one on “‘ Early Rising ”’ will be 
found full of interest. 


THE 


THE 


7. Paper—De Quincey and his ‘‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater.”’ 

8. Blunder Box—Members are all to contribute slips of paper 
on which are written errors in grammar which they have 
noticed during the week, or during the evening. These 
are to be read and corrected. 

THIRD WEEK IN JUNE. 

- Roll-Call—Quotations from The Lake School of Poets. 

2. The Lesson. 

. Original or selected specimens of the different kinds of 
composition treated of in‘‘ Practical Suggestions on 
English Composition ’’ in the present number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. Paper—Outline Sketch of Macaulay and his literary 
works. 


Music. 

. Sketch—Lord Byron. 

. Selection—‘‘ Epistle to Augusta.’’ By Byron. 

. A Talk—Causes that led Byron to write his satire, ‘‘ En- 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers.”’ 

. Reading—Selections from ‘‘English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,’’ especially the lines referring to Pope, Dry- 
den, Southey, Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Burns. 


FOURTH WEEK IN JUNE. 
1. Roll-Call—Original Quotations about Vacation. 
. The Lesson. 
. Selection—‘‘ The Two Rabbis.”’ 
Music. 
4. Paper—Sketch of Charles Dickens ; his Characteristics as 
a Writer. 
. Book Review—“‘ Tale of Two Cities.”’ 
. Sketch—Alfred Tennyson. 
. Reading or Study—‘‘ Locksley Hall’’ and ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall : Sixty Years After.’’ By Tennyson. 
. Plans for next year’s Local Circle Work. 


By Whittier. 


By Dickens. 


A special evening should be given to a closing entertain- 
ment. It would be a good plan to have several neighboring 
circles unite on this occasion. Each one might give a re- 
port on its methods of work during the year, and a schedule 
of its plans for the coming year. A lecture bya specialist 
on one of the branches of study just finished, or an evening 
with the stereopticon or microscope would furnish an inter- 
esting and helpful exercise. For other suggestions see the 
programs in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for June, 1886, and the Lo- 
cal Circle reports in the November issue. ll live circles 
will not neglect to make the most of this opportunity of 
making the work of the C. L. S. C. more widely known, 
and of strengthening their own organization. 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
«We Study the Word and the Works of God.” —‘‘Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.”—‘‘Never Be Discouvaged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


. OPENING Day—October I. 

. BRYANT Day—November 3. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
. Miiton Dayv—December 9. 

. COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SuNDAy—February, second Sunday. 
FOUNDER’s Day—February 23. 

LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

. SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

. ADDISON Day—May I. 
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11. SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

12, SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

13. INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. ac Chautau- 
qua. 

. St. Pavt’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

15. COMMENCEMENT Day—August, third Tuesday. 

16. GARFIELD Day—September 19. 


THE SCOTTISH BUDGET. 

The Reverend Donald Cook writes as follows of the pro- 
gress of the C. L. S. C. in Great Britain :— 

In looking into the April number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
which is now beside me, I see that I have described the 
work as having spread itself over the whole of England and 
Scotland. Several places silent at that time have now re- 
plied, of these the most important is Manchester. Two or 
three have now joined in Manchester, and expect to form a 
local circle by next winter. The principal of a theological 
college in that city sent me a letter cordially approving the 
scheme. So have two other principals of theological col- 
leges in other cities. I find that upward of forty have 
This is very en- 


joined the ranks since I wrote you last. 
couraging, more especially as the season is now so far on. 
Iam glad that so many ministers all over the country are 


becoming members. Already the number of them alone is 
nearly one hundred. Many more have been making in- 
quiries and hope to do something next winter. The catholic- 
ity of the movement is very marked. Allthe leading evan- 
gelical denominations in England and Scotland have been 
tepresented. 

The tendency of this movement to root itself in Local Cir- 
cles as it grows, is beginning to reveal itself here already. 
There are several places where from two to a dozen or so 
meet together for work. Theesprit de corps is quite marked 
in some instances. I hope we may be able to show that it 
was from us you received that enthusiasm which now rolls 
in an educational wave across the American continent. 

The Class of 1890 has yet another trophy to lay at the feet 
of Chautauqua beside England and Scotland. We have 
broken ground in Ireland. We have enrolled members, 
male and female, clerical and non-clerical, already. Not only 
so, but the Irish members are determined to work. I wish 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN were able to print the letters received 
from Ireland, but this cannot be, for the Irish have the gift 
of speech, and nothing but an extra supplement would suf- 
fice. I shall give a few extracts from one member’s corre- 
spondence. He is a rector in Ireland :— 

“Nearly twelve months ago I saw an advertisement of the 
Chautauqua Circle in the Pulpit Treasury, and I then wished 
the system could be extended here. But as I did not see Ameri- 
can periodicals often nor any mention of the Circle in English 
Papers I thought the intention was to keep the Circle exclusively 
American. Judge of my surprise when I saw your advertise- 
ment. I shall be glad to help the Circle in any way I can. If 
you do not think it presumption on my part I would be glad to 
assist you as far as Ireland is concerned.” 


[As Iam a Home RulerI had no scruples. The sooner he 
forms a national Chautauqua League in Ireland the better. 
Only he must be loyal to the ‘‘ Imperial Chautauqua.” ] 

‘“‘The Chautauqua international idea is a grand and nobleone, 
evidently based on St. Paul’s exposition of the all-embracing 
character of the true church of Christ as set forth in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians III. 15.” 

In another letter he says:— 

“*T feel quite sure there are many in Ireland who would be 
glad to join the Circle if it were introduced to their notice. The 
Chautauqua seed will grow. I know what it is to have the 
keen, quiet thrust on account of favoring American institutions, 
but thank God that kind of thing is slowly dying away.” 

I do not know whether it will yet be reserved for the Class 
of 1890 to add another country to its spoils, but here at least 
is a good indication. Shall we add China? A gentleman 
leaving Scotland lately wrote me this :— 

‘‘Some little time ago I got your circular about the C. L. S. C. 
and would wish to know some more about it. I leave Scotland 
for China at the end of March in connection with the China In- 
land Mission. Could the course of reading suggested in your 
circular be introduced among English-speaking people in the 
ports? What think you ?” 

I sent him a copy of Chancellor Vincent’s book that he 
might read upon his voyage and be ready to take action if 
advisable not only among the English but the natives. 

I am not sure whether this is the first year of C. L. S. C. 
work in France, but certain it is that members are now en- 
rolled in Paris. If this is the frst year then the go’s have it 
again. I have hadtwo letters from members in Paris within 
the last day or two. Let me come back to my own country 
in closing. Out of the notes coming in every day, I givea 
sentence or two. A church of England clergyman writes: 

‘‘The circular you kindly sent I have read with much interest, 
and feeling as I do the large field of usefulness open to such a 
movement it will afford me very great pleasure to do anything in 
my power to secure its extension.”’ 

Another clergyman in the same church writes:— 

“‘Thave read your circular through with great interest. In 
fact I feel half inclined to enter the Circle asI feel it will be use- 
ful to me in going over some of the studies which I used to pur- 
sue in my school days.”’ 

The nonconformists write in the same strain. 
this week :— 

“T have carefully read and considered your circular. I am very 
glad and am obliged to you for directing me to such a Circle, for 
my first impressions thereof are very favorable and should they 
be confirmed by the further inquiries I am hereby about to make 
I purpose eventually to seek membership in the society.” 


One writes 
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Extracts of this kind could be multiplied by dozens. Here 
is a specimen from a lady :— 

‘“‘T am greatly obliged to you for sending us a circular of the 
Cc. L. S.C. It is a delightful organization. If such a society 
had been in existence thirty years ago when I wasa girl of 
eighteen, how gladly should I have availed myself of its advan- 
tages. I fear that the only thing I can do now is to make it 
widely known among my acquaintance especially my young 
friends. One of my step-daughters has just matriculated (London) 
and is beginning life for herself this term as a teacher. It will 
be splendid for her. 
cular. I will do my best with them.” 

Here is another from a lady going through the course :— 

“I am delighted with the course as I do not feel it too much 
for me. Itis plain and practicable. I may not’be able take the 
entire course as I began too late, but shalldo my best. I have 
only missed one day since I joined, and it was through illness. 

I shall close this letter by an extract from the letter of a 
minister in the north of Scotland, one of the first who joined, 
giving his experience of the readings until now:— 

“‘T often thought of dropping you a note. I see the Chautau- 
qua idea of education is becoming a little known in the North. 
I am not aware, however, of any active work save the notice I 
saw in one of our local papers about it and referring to you for 
information. I have to thank you very much for bringing the 
subject before me. I have been a regular Chautauquan ever 
since, and more and more a disciple of the idea. I am a regular 
reader of the American set of books, and of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
which is a most interesting and practical periodical. ... Iam 
delighted with the books and read them with more delight than 
a novel.’ 

AMONG THE CIRCLES. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—A pleasant surprise came to a Car- 
bondale, Pennsylvania, Pansy who moved this year to 
St. Joun. She found a healthy circle of twenty-five mem- 
bers at work there, and at once joined them. She reports 
some pleasant features of their work. St. Valentine’s Day 
was observed by original valentines, all in honor of the 
bachelor member at whose house the circle met. A new 
method of roll-call is practiced by this circle. At the end of 
the first houra recess of ten minutes is taken and when 
again called to order the roll is responded to by verses of 
Scripture suggested by the Sunday Readings of the week. 

ONTARIO.—There is a happy club of six members at Ham- 
ILTON. They give their meetings to free and easy discus- 
sion of the good things they have gleaned in their readings 
of a fortnight 

MAINE.—The Dirigo of Lewiston continues work this 
year. At CaLais there are fifteen members in the circle. 
They usually follow the magazine programs. In addition 
some of Shakspere’s plays have been read. An excellent 
drill in reading is practiced by this circle. Selections are 
made from THE CHAUTAUQUAN and read aloud, criticisms on 
pronunciation and enunciation following. 

New HAMPSHIRE.—The Granite Circle of KEENE wisely 
sends for Mr. Martin’s pamphlet, ‘‘ How to conduct Local 
Circles.’’ The more tools the better, is wisdom in conduct- 
ing your circle, remember. The Granite kindly expresses 
a hearty appreciation of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and declares 
The Question Table to be very enjoyable. 

VERMONT.—From RUTLAND comes this letter brimming 
over with pleasure in circle work :—‘‘Our circle is in the 
high tide of prosperity, having grown from a circle of three 
to one of thirty-seven. Although not as many are reading 
the full course as we could wish, still they are doing good 
work, and we hope many who are only local membets this 
year will become so imbued with the Chautauqua idea that 
another year will find their names enrolled at Plainfield, 


Please send me a dozen copies of the cir- 


while they will fall into line and keep step with the large 
number already marching under the C. L. S. C. banner. 

‘“We have introduced some changes in the observance of 
Memorial Days this year. January 4 we had an H. H. pro- 
gram which was very successful both asa literary and social 
event. The exercises included an essay on her life, reminis- 
cences by a personal acquaintance, and a series of beautiful 
tableaux from ‘‘Ramona’’, and music. Our Longfellow 
Day was also a success. Eleven ladies who acted as a com- 
mittee of arrangements, were dressed in elaborate costumes 
representing characters from Longfellow’s poems. As they 
were introduced and the story of each briefly told, they came 
forward forming a very picturesque group. An excellent 
program of vocal and instrumental music followed, after 
which refreshments were served, making altogether an 
evening long to be remembered for its social and intellectual 
pleasure. Our memorial for March was in honor of Alice 
and Phebe Cary.”’ At SHELDON the circle is bravely do- 
ing back work. It was late in beginning last year and has 
resolved to finish the readings of 1885-’86, before taking this 
year’s course. How energy and perseverance do overcome 
difficulties ! 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Thoroughness will do more to “root 
and ground” a circle, or anything else for that matter, than 
any other quality under the sun, so the Warren Circle of 
WORCESTER believes and so it practices. A teacher is ap- 
pointed for each book and drills the class as carefully as 
possible in the limited time. Essays, music, and readings 
give variety to the exercises. The Vincent of WEsr- 
FIELD dates from 1883, and still remains faithful. It includes 
thirty readers. RowLEY has a circle of twelve members 
who informally get over a great deal of ground in their 
meetings. They sing, talk, read, question, and answer, 
and, if time permits, play the Chautauqua games. 
PiyMoutH of historic fame has a circle of thirteen. It 
dates back to ’82 for its beginning. The AUBURNDALE 
Circle has twenty-one members this year, somewhat smaller 
than of old, but none the less effective we hope. The 
Longfellow Circle of BRocKTON steadily keeps. on the pre- 
scribed course. A very beautiful and impressive Long- 
fellow Memorial service was given at FALL RIVER under the 
auspices of the Amity Circle, all the Chautauquans of the 
city uniting. A vesper service was arranged and carried 
out,- after which an address on ‘‘ Self-culture’’ was delivered 
The organist, choir, and a male quartet assisted in the 
singing. The large church was well filled and all must 
have felt a desire to know something more of the C. L.S.C. 
working ; certainly every Chautauquan was stimulated and 
encouraged by the sweet fitness of this remembrance of 
Longfellow. The circle at SOUTHFIELD has met once 
a week all the past winter and spring, doing work with 
thoroughness and conscientiousness. The C. L. S. C. even- 
ing at SOUTHFIELD has come to mean a great deal to those 
who observe it. Their faithfulness has made it an intellect- 
ual power to themselves and has won it the respect of the 
community. It is this persistent, continuous work which 
establishes the C. L. S. C. and extends its influence. 

RHODE IsLAND.—The plan of one monthly meeting which 
the Whittier of PRoviDENCE has followed, it has changed 
slightly ; a second meeting is introduced of a more social 
character. The following programs show the character of 
the regular meetings :— 

Roll-Call—Authors on English Authors. 

Music. 

Paper—Outline History of English. 

English Poetry in five Centuries :—Chaucer (1340-1400), S¢- 
lections from ‘‘ Prologue’’; Spencer (1552-1599), “ Prothalam- 
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ion’; Milton (1608-1674), ‘‘L’Allegro’’; Pope (1688-1744), 
“Bloisato Abelard ’’; Tennyson (1809 ——), ‘‘ Lady of Shalott”’. 
Music. 

Paper—English Poets Laureate. 

Paper—Development of the English Novel. 

Game—Characters from English History including Wolsey, 
Strafford, Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, Raleigh, 
Charles I., Cromwell, Marlborough, Pitt, Hastings, Nelson. 


A FEW COMMON WORDS. 
“Words, words, words.” —Hamilet Act IT., Scene it. 

Roll-Call.—Quotations about Words. 

Paper—Dictionaries and Dictionary Makers. 

Table Talk—A few Common Words :—Academy, bureau, 
crucible, damask, omen, sandwich, saunter. 

TOPICS TO AID STUDY. 

Language from which the word is derived ; languages through 
which it has passed to reach the English ; meaning in the origi- 
nal language; incidents connected with its origin ; changes of 
meaning, if any; meanings in English; connected words from 
same root, of same meaning; biographical connections; inci- 
dents, quotations, etc. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Dictionaries—Webster’s, Worcester’s, Imperial, Johnsen’s, 
Skeat’s (Etymological), etc. 

Encyclopedias—Britannica, Chamber’s, Appleton’s, Johnson’s, 
etc. 

R. G. White’s ‘‘Every-day English’’, 
Uses’; Hall’s ‘‘ Modern English.’’ 

Swinton’s ‘‘ Rambles among Words”’; Hodgson’s “‘ Errors in 
the Use of English.” 

Arthur Gilman’s ‘‘ Short Stories from the Dictionary.” 

Oliphant’s ‘‘ Sources of Standard English.” 

Alfred Ayres’ ‘‘ Orthoepist’’, ‘‘ Verbalist’’. 

LONSDALE has a circle which began in October last 
with fifteen members and now numbers thirty-one. A 
hektograph is used for program printing and is reported a 
great convenience. In studying astronomy a blackboard 
was employed for explaining the problems which puzzled 
the circle. The secretary notes that general exercises in 
which all participate seem to be enjoyed most and conse- 
quently the programs contain plenty of questions from the 
magazine, games, and the like. 

New YorkK.——From PA.umyrRa the circle reports a 
large measure of success and ascribes no small degree of 
credit to the indefatigable efforts of the president. All the 
devices possible are employed by the program committee to 
make the evenings pleasant. Zhe Question Table is em- 
ployed in the circle by these Palmyra friends, with good 
results. -——-The circle at WESTHAMPTON CENTRE, LONG 
ISLAND, is still at work. From NEW LEBANON a report 
Says: ‘‘Our meetings are of great interest. We make 
C.L. S. C. work a regular school, each member is given a 
subject upon which to prepare questions to ask at the 
meetings.’’ This circle has been one of several circles of 
Columbia County to edit a Chautauqua Corner in a county 
paper. Some one from each circle was appointed to write 
for it every other week. The plan is admirable and cannot 
but help both the circles immediately concerned and the 
work as a whole.———The circle at MEDINA is meditating 
sending some one of its number to Chautauqua this season. 

The Nine Muses of HAMILTON have become seven, 
but the decrease has not injured interest nor efficiency. 
The seven are doing full work, learning the Questions and 
Answers, and celebrating the Memorial Days, in orthodox 
Chautauqua style.-———A circle of two at CASTILE has de- 
vised a new and thorough method of circle work. Each 
member as she reads a book, writes out a set of questions, 
one or more on a chapter, covering the entire ground gone 
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over by the author. This is handed to her circle-mate who 
writes out the answers. At the next meeting the questions 
and answers are examined and discussed. The secretary of 
this delightful duo writes, ‘‘ We have found it possible for 
a circle of two to be very enthusiastic.’’ The effect of 
careful reading is apparent wherever the members of the 
WELLSBURG Circle exert an influence, so one of the number 
writes. The Wellsburg is sensibly availing itself of every 
opportunity to learn by observation. An expedition was 
recently made to Elmira where the electric light works, 
the printing-offices, and the art galleries were visited, and 
the collections of the Academy of Science examined. 

At JAMESTOWN the circle has succeeded admirably with its 
Memorial Day.services. This circle has earned money for 
the nucleus of a library, by a public entertainment. Some 
of the members of the present society have been in rank 
since the organization eight years ago.———From FREws- 
BURG we learn of a group of four, all of one family, who 
are completing their fourth year of study. They are known 
as the Delicata. May such circles increase ! 

NEw JERSEY.—At least two of New Jersey’s seaside re- 
sorts keep up delightful circles through the year. The 
Ocean GROVE Circle we have frequently noticed. The Seaside 
Assembly Circle at KEy-East BEACH is younger but a none 
the less healthy organization. Much is done by these as- 
sembly circles in spreading information about theC. L. S. C. 
during the sessions of the Assemblies. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Every town or city supporting several 
circles may learn something from the course of the United 
Chautauqua Circle of PHILADFLPHIA. Thisorganization has 
in preparation and expects to be able to announce shortly a 
series of lectures on astronomy; thus far this season it has 
given eight lectures and entertainments. The admission to 
these entertainments is free to members and their friends 
upon the presentation of membership tickets. An effort 
has been made to have those subjects which need demon- 
stration elucidated by lectures delivered by the best talent 
obtainable. In this the circle has been very successful. The 
membership at present numbers about two hundred fifty. 
The membership fee is one dollar. From this it will be 
noticed that one dollar put into this enterprise is an unusu- 
ally good investment. Next year it is hoped that every 
Chautauquan in the city will be enrolled, which will enable 
the circle to have the most comprehensive course of lectures 
ever organized outside a college or university. Dar- 
LINGTON is the home of the Lowell Circle of thirteen mem- 
bers. —The Argonauts of INDIANA are keeping up their 
readings. We want more such reports as this froma 
Chautauquan in WEstT CHESTER, who writes, ‘‘I have suc- 
ceeded in securing three more students,’’ and gives the 
names of her recruits. The celebration of Longfellow 
Day at HomESTEAD. of which we spoke in the May issue, 
called forth some very appreciative words from the local 
press. A feature of the fersonnel of the circle was com- 
mented on, which, if not uncommon in our circles, is still of 
so much importance that we are always glad to call atten- 
tion to examples of it. The report says: ‘‘ One of the most 
interested members of the Chautauqua Circle in this place, 
is James Macdonald, who has passed his seventieth birth- 
day. It was an inspiring sight to see him among these 
seekers after knowledge at the Longfellow entertainment. 
What an inspiration his example ought to be to young and 
middle-aged people! We believe the youngest member is 
fourteen years of age.’’ At ALLEGHENY the Wallace 
Bruce held a Longfellow celebration. A pleasant number 
on the program was contributed by the kindly gentleman 
from whom the circle takes its name. Mr. Bruce sent his 
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sonnet ‘‘ Longfellow’’ and ‘‘ An Island Fancy’’ as his share 
of the exercises. 

District oF CoLumBIA.—One of the many WASHINGTON 
Chautauqua groups is the Pansy. The work is regularly 
performed by the fourteen members. The programs in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN are usually followed with such modifications 
as the executive committee deem advisable. The first 
meeting of each month is called ‘‘ Program Night ’’; then all 
business is waved, and the evening devoted to intellectual 
and social enjoyment. 

FLoRIDA.—The Magnolia Circle of MARIANNA is one of 
the oldest circles of the state, its organization dating back 
to 1884. There are sixteen members enrolled in the Mag- 
nolia. The plans suggested in the magazine are adopted by 
the club when practicable. 

Ouxu10.—A member from ALLIANCE writes of his circle :— 
“*The Crescent Circle was formed in 1884 with six members ; 
when the members were enrolled in 1885 we had fourteen ; 
began this year with twenty-two. All who have begun the 
reading so far as known are still continuing or have good 
excuses for not doing so. We meet weekly and do not re- 
sort to any frivolous amusement to put in the time. We 
usually follow the plan in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Eleven 
members are in the HOMEWORTH Circie. This is the fourth 
year of their reading, and to the question, Do you expect to 
disband? They return an emphatic ever. 

INDIANA.—It will be remembered that the circle at SourH 
BEND celebrated Longfellow Pay ’85 in a very happy man- 
ner, but we think that it has won still greater credit in 
the elaborate entertainment it gave thepresent season. The 
guests and circle members were received at the hospitable 
home at which they gathered, by Mrs. Governor Winthrop, 
Miss Margaret Winthrop and Martha Washington. Promi- 
nent among the guests of the evening were Madame Pom- 
padour, Mrs. Van Ness, Mary Chilton, Evangeline, Anne of 
Brittany, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, Mrs. Wentworth, 
Elizabeth Fry, Polly Primrose, Pocahontas, Minnehaha, 
Priscilla, a Holland Maiden, Sir Walter Raleigh, Gabriel, 
Miles Standish, John Alden, Captain John Smith, and the 
Elder of Plymouth. At six o'clock the company sat 
down toa typical New England dinner of doughnuts and 
pippins, apple-butter and Dutch cheese. After a merry 
meal followed by toasts they listened to a program of Long- 
fellow songs and readings, the effectiveness of which was 
heightened by being given in a veritable New England 
room. A cabinet containing ornaments and bits of ancient 
China, some of which were over a hundred years old, was on 
the wall. The fire-place was fitted with brass andirons of 
ancient pattern and across the front of the mantel hung 
‘‘hanks’”’ of bright colored yarn and strings of dried apples. 
The spinning-wheel was there, and the trusty rifle rested 
across the antlers of a deer. NEW PALESTINE has four 
readers gathered into acircle. At BLOOMINGTON twelve 
readers are supporting a circle. 

ILLINoIs.—The Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union isa 
very loyal as well as wide-a-wake organization. It does its 
very best, both to promote the well-being of its members 
and to enlarge the borders of the C. L.S. C. One of its 
latest devices is a Chautauqua booth at the National Teach- 
er’s Association Convention to be held in Chicago June 1-3. 
A banquet is to be held immediately before the opening of 
the convention at which it is hoped to gather large numbers 
of the members of the Union. As many as possible of the 
Chautauquans will remain through the convention explain- 
ing the departments of the Chautauqua work and distribut- 
ing literature. Every member of the Union ought to rise to 
this occasion, contributing time, enthusiasm, and money if 


needed, to make the most of this really fine opportunity of 
introducing the Chautauqua Idea to people whom it would 
be of real advantage to enlist in the cause. Every one con- 
nected with Chautauqua will watch with interest the action 
of the Union in managing the Chautauqua booth. The 
circle at LANARK numbers eighteen ; it is on very friendly 
relations with the neighboring Chautauquans of Mt. Carroll, 
Programs are interchanged and occasional joint meetings 
are expected. The Lanarks were fortunate last summer to 
secure Helen Potter for a reading. The Self-Helpers of 
Oak PARK have grown in numbers of late. They are fol- 
lowing with fidelity the prescribed outline of study, occa- 
sionally treating themselves to a digression in the way of 
special exercises. At WATERMAN a circle is in opera- 
tion. This is the kind of report post graduates do well 
to send in; it is from HENNEPIN: ‘‘ Three of our circle of 
the Class of ’86, is pursuing the Garnet course.’’ Ma- 
coMB reports a circle, unnamed as yet. At Monmours 
a zealous band is hard at work conquering astronomy, his- 
tory, and literature, with Chautauquan perseverance. 

A new method of disposing of current events comes from the 
Clover Leaf Club of HyDE Park. It is original, practical, 
and thorough. Nine members are resolved into a news 
bureau and are expected to be ready to respond, whenever 
called upon, with the latest developments of the following 
subjects: Bulgaria, Labor, Ireland, Home Rule and Eng- 
land, Socialism and Anarchy, Political Relations and Inter- 
national Law, Synonyms and Purity of Speech, Criminal 
Law, Indian Question, Education, Music. The Clover 
Leaf Club of Kenwood, CHIcAGo, is composed of twenty ac- 
tive members. Most of the members are graduates of East- 
ern colleges and report themselves proud and glad to be- 
long to the Chautauqua Circle. Longfellow Day was the 
occasion taken by the Themis of Astoria for holding an 
open meeting. A large audience gathered to listen to the 
program the members had prepared and went away enthu- 
siastic over the work the Themis is doing. 

KEnNTucKy-—A bright letter from HARDINSBURGH tells 

of the enthusiasm of the circle there and of the hopes the 
Pansies are cherishing of a happy Recognition Day. 
The I. X. L. Circle of NEwport keeps up its list of thirty- 
one with commendable energy. Loyal to those who 
honor their state, the circle at HOPKINSVILLE has chosen 
the name of Robert Burns Wilson, in recognition of the 
rising fame of that delightful poet and artist. The circle 
numbers fourteen, ‘‘ very enthusiastic, and not deterred by 
wind or weather from their regular weekly meetings.”’ 

MICHIGAN.—LITTLE PRAIRIE RONDE Circle is in its fifth 
year. Good record. From MILFORD thesecretary writes, 
‘*Two years trial has proved the imformal method of con- 
ducting our meetings so satisfactory that we began our 
third year in the same way. A member prepares two pro- 
grams for the month and acts as president at each meeting. 
We find 7he Question Table very useful. We make the work 
general, paying much attention to the reading of the month.”’ 

The sixteen members in the Valley City Circle of 
GRAND Rapips have learned the pleasure in sustained talk 
on sensible subjects. The secretary writes, ‘‘ We appoint 
some one a week ahead to question onthelesson. Theclass 
is not at all, bashful about answering questions, if able ; in 
fact we have a good talk over each lesson, and find it very 
profitable.’’ At CHURCH’s CorNERs the Longfellow is 
prospering. The meetings are profitable, the readings en- 
joyed, and the members full of gratitude to the wise and 
kind man who devised the People’s College. 

Wisconsin.—A fine circle flourishes at Waupaca. The 
studies are thoroughly appreciated by these readers, 
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MinnEsoTa.—A member of the circle at OWATONNA ex- 

presses well a kind of benefit many circles and readers ex- 
perience from the C. L. S. C. She says, ‘‘ Our class al- 
though small manifests a large degree of interest in the 
work, all find that the stimulus of the daily reading is just 
what they need to brighten the routine of home duties. 
Since taking up this course I have felt greater harmony 
with myself and find it a pleasant way of relieving life of its 
sameness.”’ REDWOOD FALLs Circle has applied itself 
to the course with marked diligence this year. At least an 
hour and a half is spent each week delving into the hard parts 
of the lesson. Nearly all of the suggested topics of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN programs are taken up, and the questions 
are vigorously answered. Hard work, but it pays. 
The Rosabelle is the pretty name a circle of about thirty 
members in St. Pau has chosen. It meets weekly and is 
succeeding admirably. Membership in the North Star 
Circle of AusTIN has increased this year from seven to 
twenty-one. 

Iowa. — CEDAR Rapips numbers among its circles the 
Athene, of fifteen school-teachers. Happily they know the 
‘value of discussion and handle every topic of the course in 
free debate. Coe College is near by and the circle secured 
the services of the professor of astronomy for fortnightly 
talks in February and March. A ‘‘ Lantern Lecture’’ was 
kindly introduced into the series by the professor. It is 
gratifying to know that the Chautauquans of Cedar Rapids 
have formed a Union, one aim of which is to give occasion- 
al lectures. An excellent report comes from the RIVER- 
SIDE Chautauquans. Most of the readers are conscientious 
and perform their duties carefully. The president conducts 
the opening exercises which consist of a Chautauqua song, 
the Lord’s prayer repeated in concert, and roll-call responded 
‘to by verses from the Bible. The literary program is watched 
over by a critic. A general discussion of lesson subjects is 
held at each meeting. The circle at WILTON JUNCTION 
has flourished in spite of Western cold and storms, and re- 
ports that at that writing (March 29) the books of the year 
are all read. The Alpha of DEs MoINEs, organized in 
1882, has a membership of twenty-one. One of the 
pioneer circles of the country is that at INDIANOLA. It was 
formed in 1878 and reports itself this year as larger than 
ever. Twenty-four members are enrolled and a leader is 
appointed for each subject. Sroux City Circle is in- 
creasing. 

Daxota.—One of the best reports to come from Dakota is 
that in Mr. Bishop’s article on ‘‘The Black Hills’’ in the 
present issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. From FLANDRAU 
the secretary writes that there is a circle of nine, all of 
whom have kept well up with the readings of the year. 
Four of the number read last year and were so pleased with 
the work that they persuaded others to join. They take 
up the readings on the school plan, the president question- 
ing the members. 

MissouRI.—A model circle must be the Clio of NEVADA 
Ciry, judging from their own candid story of the work 
done :—‘‘ Clio Circle was organized in regular form with the 
usual officers and with a constitution similar to the one giv- 
én in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for February. We give most of 
our time and attention to the lesson review, but usually 
have a reading or an essay and always some music to vary 
the exercises. We appoint different leaders for the review 
and aim to give each member some special work, as often 
4s once in three weeks. Our greatest energy has been given 
to the preparation of a lecture course, which has been most 
enjoyable, It is the first lecture course ever presented in 
= city and has already much improved and elevated pub- 
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lic taste.’’ The writer adds that they mean this course to be 
only a beginning. This unselfish use of an organization 
as an instrument of public benefit is one of the highest to 
which a circle can aspire. The Missouri Statesman of 
CoLuMBIA is a good friend to Chautauqua. It believes in 
the work, and in commenting on the exercises of a circle in 
a neighboring city adds this quiet hint, ‘‘ Is it not a little 
surprising that Columbia, here where we have so many lit- 
erary people, cannot boast of a Chautauqua Circle ?”’ 

Kansas.—Longfellow Day went off joyfully at VALLEY 
CENTER; a banquet followed by a program made up of 
songs and poems wholly from Longfellow, was the enter- 
tainment furnished. The circle at this point is in its third 
year and numbers fifteen. From ELLSwortTH “‘ no fall- 
ing off in interest’’ is the report. 

TExAS.—We are sure of making a Chautauqua state of 
Texas if we only have a little patience. MARSHALL is the 
latest point to report, and there the circle is steadily in- 
creasing and the studies greatly enjoyed. 

CoLorapo.—The Addison of GOLDEN is doing finely. It 
has twelve regular members, all very enthusiastic. Never 
has a member failed to perform his part except for the best 
of reasons. The lessons are prepared in a manner that 
would delight the heart of the most exacting teacher. Dis- 
cussion is free and exhaustive. In connection with the 
Jean Ingelow of Golden, the Addison has given two scien- 
tific lectures recently. DURANGO made a delightful af- 
fair of its Longfellow celebration. The ’86’s united with 
the ’go’s in a banquet and literary performance. The 
S. B. of GUNNISON has a constitution worth considering. It 
is not long, but ‘‘to the point.”’ 

ARTICLE I.—This circle is organized for work. Each member 
by signing these by-laws agrees to attend all meetings of the 
circle unless prevented by illness or other insurmountable ob- 
stacles and to do all work assigned by the president of the circle. 

ARTICLE II.—The officers of the circle are president, vice- 
president, to be elected monthly, and secretary, treasurer, and 
critic elected for the year. 

ARTICLE III.—The number of members of this circle is lim- 
ited to fifteen. 

ARTICLE IV.—Each member absent from a meeting of the 
circle shall be fined ten cents; each member tardy at such meet- 
ing shall be fined five cents. 

ARTICLE V.—New members may be nominated at any meet- 
ing but they shall not be voted upon until the next meeting. 
Two votes against a proposed member shall constitute a failure 
to elect. Upon being voted in and signing these by-laws, the 
new member shall be considered a member of the circle. 

CALIFORNIA —The Chautauqua Idea prospers famously 
on the Pacific slope. More enthusiastic reports have never 
come to us than those of the present month. The secretary 
at CoLFAX writes: ‘‘Ourcircle is a grand success. Nu- 
merous literary societies have been organized here but failed 
to accomplish anything. The circle is constantly growing 
in membership and much enthusiasm is demonstrated. The 
weekly meetings are largely attended, visitors invariably 
being present. Weare about to open a public reading room. 
Two hundred fifty books have been contributed, a fund 
raised, a hall and furniture procured, and a committee ap- 
pointed to make necessary arrangements. We hold our 
meetings at the members’ houses because it is pleasanter 
and more informal; but if the membership roll increases 
in the ratio that it has in the past month, we shall hold our 
meetings in the reading room. We are all pleased with 
the text-books and magazine.’’ The Central Circle of 
SAN FRANCISCO is enjcying a course of short and very in- 
teresting astronomical lectures. Charts of various interest- 
ing objects have been used by the circle with good results. 
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The Eureka Circle of NAPA is increasing in members. 

A prosperous class, the Appley, is reported from WIL- 
LIAMS. The Vincent of RIvERsIDE held a pleasant 
Longfellow memorial. CEDARVILLE must be a very 
paradise for the geologist. Evidently the Chautauquans of 
that vicinity think so. A correspondent from the Browning 
Circle says, ‘‘We are located on the Warner spur of the 
Sierra Nevadas, nearly two hundred miles from any railroad, 
and in a country that twenty years ago was the home of the 
fierce Modoc, Pitt River, and other Indians. Geologically 
there is scarcely to be found in the whole world a more in- 
teresting region. The gigantic Sierras are our daily com- 
panions, hot springs bubble up in constant sight, the great 
lava beds are only a day’s drive away, and another day’s 
drive places us on Mt. Shasta, the hoary-headed king of the 
Pacific coast, where glaciers and bowlders can be seen with- 
out end. A few miles away is the placer mining region 
where vast beds of travertine and tufa formations are to be 
found. Here are the ‘‘pyramids’’ of Pyramid Lake; a 
desert covered with obsidian, millions of petrefactions, min- 
erals of every description, and so many other things that I 
have not time even to enumerate them.”’ The Explor- 
ers of Ex Cajon are thirteen, and comprise teachers, ex- 
teachers, health-seekers, farmers, and fruit-raisers from 
many parts of the United States and Canada. A member of 
’89 went there taking his books and expecting to study 
alone, but found these fellow-students. The circle meets 


fortnightly, and follows the pro%rams of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
NEW CIRCLES. 

CanaADA.—The St. Gabriel of MONTREAL meets weekly to 
discuss the week’s work, and to clear up any difficulty which 
has been met with in studying. Much pleasure and profit 
have been gained by the members during the short period 


of this circle’s existence, and they are anxious to lengthen 
the membership list. At BRANTFORD five form a new 
circle that is doing good work. St. ANNn’s Circle begins 
with ten members. The Aileen Circle of ToRONToO is 
hard at work and succeeding, not only in keeping upits own 
interest, but in interesting others. In HALIFAX, a 
graduate of ’86 has formed a circle from his Bibleclass. The 
circle name is the Aggressives. Its members are eight 
young men all of whom are earnestly and enthusiastically 
studying the lessons. It is hardly needful to add that the 
teacher is studying with them, to encourage them by his 
presence at the meetings. 

MAINE.—The Quinnebassett Circle of NoRRIDGEWOCK, 
has Sophie May, the well-known writer for children, among 
its members. There are thirty-one names on the roll and 
the average attendance is large. Five of the members come 
several miles to attend the meetings which are held once in 
two weeks. Members of the circle at DANVILLE JUNC- 
TION have been quietly working for two years without any 
organization, but being encouraged by reports of even 
smaller circles, have now organized with a membership of 
four. WATERVILLE has a circle of fifteen. The pro- 
grams used are sometimes varied from those given in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and much profit is obtained from 7he Oues- 
tion Table. All Memorial Days are appropriately observed. 

The circle at WEstT PEMBROKE takes the name of 
Sunflower, ‘‘ because it follows the shining light of the 
studies.”’ 

VERMONT.—In the GEorGiA Circle all the books have 
been thoroughly studied and are now being taken up for a 
final review. At a recent meeting a discussion took place 
as to the relative importance of the studies of geology and 
astronomy. It proved very interesting, and many points 
in favor of each were developed. The circle voted on the 
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question and by a small majority decided in favor of geol_ 
ogy. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A class of thirty meets weekly in Lonc 
MEADOW. One member writes that it is forty years since 
she left school, and she appreciates the privilege now granted 
of reviewing her studies. 

ConNECTICUT.—Twelve form the circleat NortTH HAVEN, 
As the members were late in beginning work, but are anx- 
ious to graduate in ’90, they have decided to study through 
the summer vacation. 

NEw YoRK.—ROCHESTER reports another new circle, the 
Polenagnian, beginning with twenty members, and intend- 
ing to study through the summer to make up for lost time. 

WATERTOWN has a flourishing circle. A member 
of ’87 who moved to OLD CHATHAM last fall found but one 
Chautauquan there ; now a circle of seventeen meets weekly, 
and shows great interest. The Mooers Circle begins 
with eight students, NEw BERLIN with sixteen. 
LYSANDER has a circle of twenty-five which meets weekly. 
Three instructors are elected for three months and so far have 
performed their onerous duties well. ROUND LAKE re- 
ports a new circle. 

NEw JERSEY.—In the Mayflower Circle of MANAsQuAN, 
the plan of work is to distribute questions to each member, 
the answer to be given without consulting the text-books, . 
Essays and informal talks vary the exercises. Of the 
seven members of Humboldt Circle, NEWARK, six are drug 
clerks. They have text-books to study on pharmacy, chem- 
istry, botany, and materia medica, and little leisure time is 
left them ; but in that time the C. L. S. C. course is taken up 
with a zeal that ought to put to shame the people who plead 
that they are too busy to give any time to self-culture. 

PENNSYLVANIA-—The Leal Circle of LINESVILLE, has for 
itsmotto, ‘‘ The end crowns the work.’’ No member yet 
has been absent from one of the weekly meetings. Ten 
form the circle at EMLENTON most of whom have been faith- 
ful in this first year’s work. The circle at GERYVILLE 
is increasing in numbers and interest. BETHLEHEM hasa 
circle of six.——In DERRY STATION Circle of seventeen mem- 
bers no one ever refuses to perform whatever part is assigned. 
News of the week, and the question-box form parts of every 
program. Prospects are bright for a larger circle next year. 

In the Emersonian Circle at REMINGTON the readings 
are reviewed by answering questions selected by the presi- 
dent. Experiments, essays, etc., vary the program. Ata 
recent meeting the game of crambo was found a pleasant di- 
version. 

ViRGINIA.—Members of the SuFFOLK Circle are all ac- 
tively engaged through the day, but are glad to devote their 
evenings to study, and wish also to continue the work 
through the summer. The FALis Cuurcu C. L. S. C. 
has twelve members, all belonging to the Class of ’go. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—The secretary of BREVARD Circle 
writes: ‘‘Our circle is small, but we aim to make it a suc- 
cess and to follow our motto ‘ Redeeming the time.’ ’’ 

SouTH CAROLINA.—ANDERSON and BEAUFORT report in- 
terested circles. 

ALABAMA.—PEROTE has the first circle in that part of the 
state. 

MIssissipP1.—On SHIP IsLAND, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
may be found a circle of three members, father, mother, and 
daughter. The gentleman isa physician and has charge of 
the United States Quarantine Station situated there. A 
fort and lighthouse are the only other buildings on the is- 
land. 

TEXAS.—CAMERON and CorsICANA are added to the Texas 
circles. 
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Ou10.—Ten ladies of CovINGToN organized in February 

acircle for the class of ’90, and, like many others late in be- 
ginning work, but anxious to graduate with the Pierians, 
have decided to study during the vacation months. 
Cary Circle, GREENFIELD, is composed of ladies all of whom 
belong to the Class of ’go. Nine names are sent for a 
new circle in JAcKSON.——A letter from WyomMING says : 
“Our meetings are so delightful we are not willing to ad- 
journ even at 11:30 p.m. We do not deviate from the regu- 
lar work, and everybody takes part. We would not give up 
our ‘ Chautauqua orders’ for a great deal.’’ 

ILLINOIS.—Sixteen ladies form the circle at CARROLLTON. 
——The circle of ladies in DEKALB evinces much energy 
and earnestness. 

TENNESSEE.—Members of the Richland Circle of WALEs, 
meet weekly, and express themselves much pleased with the 
readings. 

KENTUCKY.—The twenty-nine members of DANVILLE Cir- 
cle are earnestly working to do the study of rine months in 
four months’ time, and are sure they will succeed. 

MICHIGAN.—New circles are reported at FLint, MArys- 

VILLE, NORTHVILLE, CHEBOYGAN, HOWELL, GRAND HAVEN, 
MUNITH, SPRINGPORT, and the Bickford Segments at Pon- 
TIAC. 
‘ WISCONSIN.—POoYNETTE Circle began with thirteen mem- 
bers and prospect of several more. Much interest is mani- 
fested. Mazo MANIE, and CUMBERLAND send new 
names. 

MINNESOTA.—St. Anthony Falls Circle and Hope Cir- 
cle are added to the list in MINNEAPOLIS. Members at 
Canby are doing good work. Seven form the Sunflower 
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Circleof WARSAW. Its motto is ‘‘ High and lofty thoughts.’’ 

Missour!.—A new circle in St. Louis has taken the name 
of the St. John’s C. L. S.C. It has a growing membership 
and finds the work pleasant. 

ARKANSAS.—An encouraging report of regular attendance 
and increasing membership comes from BATESVILLE. 

Iowa.—Two faithful students at St. ANSGAR are taking 
all the required reading, and even observe Memorial Days 
with special programs. ——— MONTEzuMA has also a circle 
of two. Seven form the S. H. M. Byers of GRAND JuNc- 
TION. At AURELIA a circle of thirteen was recently or- 
ganized. 

CoLorapo.—A member of ’89 in Como has been the means 
of forming a circle in that place.—-—The RvyE C. L. S.C. 
has been struggling against some discouragements but is in 
good working order again. 

Daxorta.—A circle of nine has been formed in CARTHAGE. 

NEBRASKA.—A circle is forming at POTTER. The 
Dickens Circle of SUPERIOR meets weekly, and carries out 
the programs of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

NeEvADA.—Report has reached us of a circle at AUSTIN. 

WyomiInc.—CHEYENNE has a class of twenty-eight that 
are doing earnest work.—-—From EvANsTON comes the 
message, ‘‘Our circle is small but pleasant. We have met 
regularly throughout the Chautauqua year, and have had 
very interesting and instructive meetings.”’ 

OrEGON.—A new circle is reported from HALsEy. 

CALIFORNIA.—The graduates of SACRAMENTO have or- 
ganized an alumni association for the purpose of keeping 
alive their zeal for study, and of perpetuating the friendly 
relations formed during their four years’ work. 
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THE UNION CLASS BUILDING. 

The Reverend R. H. Bosworth, of Newburgh, N. Y., the 
treasurer of the fund for the Union Class Building, received, 
during April, the following amounts :—Class of ’85, 50 
cents ; Class of ’86, $23.00; Class of ’87, $4.00 ; Class of ’88, 
$5.00; Class of ’89, $7.00; Class of ’90, $11.00; Class not 
given, 25 cents. Total for month, $50.75. 

Members of the different classes who visit Chautauqua 
have felt the need of some place of rendezvous where class- 
mates could meet and get acquainted. The Class Building 
will supply that want. It will also be the depository for 
the archives of the classes, a rallying point for the develop- 
ment of a class spirit, and a goal of pilgrimage for years to 
come. Each class needs a local habitation as well as a name, 
ifitis to be perpetuated even as adelightfulmemory. Many 
feel very grateful to Alma Mater for benefits received, and 
what better way to express this than in adding tothe beauty 
and the conveniences of Chautauqua. About $500 00 have 
already been subscribed, desirable lots have been donated 
by the corporation, and plans have been drawn for a fine 
Structure. Contributions may be sent to the Reverend 
R.H. Bosworth, Newburgh, N. Y., or to the class treasurers. 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘ THE PANSIES.”’ 
“‘ Neglect not the gift thai is in thee.” 


OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. Frank Russell, Oswego, N. Y. 
Western Secretary—K. A. Burnell, Esq., 150 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Eastern Secretary—J. A. Steven, M. D., 98 High Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Julia N. Berry, Titusville, Pa. 
Executive Committee—The officers of the Class. 


By the time this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is issued, 
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the final communications for this year, to all C. L. S.C. 
students, will-have gone out from the Central Office and in 
addition to the 4/ma Mater a ‘‘ Report Blank” and ‘“ Final 
Address to the Class of 1887'’ will have been sent to each 
member of the graduating class. Any student of ’87 who 
fails to receive all the papers above referred to, should at 
once notify the Plainfield Office, as these communications 
are of great importance. 


A small fee in the future will be charged each student, to 
cover the expenses of graduation. This amount will be 
twenty-five cents for an imitation or seventy-five cents fora 
genuine parchment diploma. Further explanation of this 
subject will be found in tne ‘‘Principal’s Address’”’ in the 
Alma Mater and in the ‘‘ Final Address to the Class of 1887.” 


All C. L. S. C. students will read with pleasure the letter 
from Chancellor Vincent which is published in the April 
number of our A/ma Mater. We hope before many weeks 
have passed to greet him again on American soil. 

The inherent perseverance of the Pansy Classis illustrated 
by the following report : ‘‘I had decided to drop the course, 
as I thought I could not finish even by October, but when I 
received ‘the reminder’ it spurred me on to one more trial.’’ 


Another writes : ‘‘ The books of the C. L. S. C. have been 
loved companions to me. They have cheered me in loneli- 
ness, comforted me in sorrow, and made deeper my joy. I 
believe such a course of reading increases the self-respect 
and confidence essential to success in life.”’ 

The competitive examination for the prizes offered to 
members of ’87 who are present at Chautauqua, will be held 
on Monday, August 15, at 9 a. m. 
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The plans for the Chautauqua Summer School for 1887 
are rapidly maturing. A large corps of teachers has been 
engaged, new buildings are to be erected, and unusual facil- 
ities for study in every department will be offered. We are 
anxious to see the Class of ’87 well represented among the 
students of this famous school, and urge our classmates to 
bear this fact in mind, in making their summer arrange- 
ments. Do not plan for Recognition Day only, or for the 
three weeks of the Assembly, but let your sojourn at Chau- 
tauqua cover the entire session if possible. 


CLASS OF 1888.—‘“‘THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“* Let us be seen by our deeds.” 


OFFICERS. 


Presideni—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. W. N. Ellis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Wm. G. Rob- 
erts, Bellevue, Ohio; Mrs. D. A.Cunningham Wheeling, West Virgnia; Mr. 
N. Y. Tacksbury, Toronto, Canada; S. T. Neill, Esq., Warren, Penna.; Mrs. 
E. Clarke, Jr., New York City; Mrs. Lillian H. Norton, Charlottsville, Va.; 
Mrs. E. P. Hull, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. D. A. Dodge, Adrian, Mich. 

Secretary—l,. Kidder, Connelsville, Pa. 

Treasurer—The Rev. L. A. Stevens, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Items for the ’88 column should be sent to the Rev. C. C. McLean, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 


Words of cheer come from the members of ’88. ‘‘I am de- 
cidedly in the rear with my reading but hope to come out 
with the Class of 1888.’’ ‘‘I have been almost compelled to 
give up the course for this year, but finding myself in 
possession of a few weeks I am going to try to make up for 
lost time.’’ ‘‘ Iam a member of the Class of ’88, but being 
away attending medical college, could not keep up my read- 
ings. I shall, however, make up my course during va- 
cation.’’—Such words as these give promise of an excellent 
record for 88 next year, provided every student shows the 
same cheerful determination to succeed. Let us hear from 
others. 


An enthusiastic student from the state of New York, who 
has been absent in California for ten months, writes that 
neglect in sending her fee was due to absence ‘‘ and not be- 
cause I had become discouraged although I frequently came 
very near being so. My health failed, consequently I was 
obliged’to drop the studies almost entirely and have fallen 
far behind but hope to catch up this summer if possible. I 
spent one week at Pacific Grove while at Monterey last sum- 
mer, that in part compensated for the treat I missed—a few 
weeks’ stay at Chautauqua. 


A friend of the C. L. S. C. writes, ‘‘I would like to add 
one more story to the history of the good accomplished by 
the C.L. S.C. A young girl in our Philadelphia church 
began reading three years ago, and next year will come to 
Chautauqua for her diploma. She is one of five children 
whom a widowed mother has raised through her own hand- 
work, keeping the family together, and giving them each a 
few years in the public schools. This girl became a clerk 
in a store, and afterward cashier. Since taking up the 
course of reading, she has developed rapidly, her mind 
opening to many new channels of knowledge. Last year 
when a new trust company was organized in the city, with 
large capital and taking a leading place in the business of 
the city, this girl was made cashier and fills her position 
admirably. We attribute it solely to the influence of the 
C. L. S.C. which led her to see what she could accom- 
plish.”’ 


CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 
“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold,” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y. 

The Rev. J. H. McKee, Little Valley, N. Y. 

The Rev. J. B. Steele, Jackson, Tenn. 

Miss Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Haws, Mendota, Ill. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 
Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, Faribault, Minn. 
Treasurer—The Rev. R.H. Bosworth, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Items for this column should be sent to the recording secretary, Rev. H.C, 
Jennings, Faribault, Minn. 


A lone reader in Massachusetts writes, ‘‘I enjoy the read- 
ings very much and hope! shall be able to continue, though 
I am somewhat behind, for I have been away nearly all 
winter and had to neglect my reading, but I have almost 
caught up and mean to give it more attention in future.’ 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘THE PIERIANS.” 
“* Redeeming the Time.” 


OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Secretary—George H. lott, Evanston, Ill. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor street, New Orleans, La. 

Vice-Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R.I.; the Rev. Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada. 

Building Commitiee—Chairman, the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, IIL; 
Secretary, John R. Tyley, Chicago, Ill., with Miss Leonard, Mr. Davidson, 
the Rev. J. Hill, and Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 


Items for this column should be sent to Geo. H. Iott, Evanston, Ill. 


A letter from a missionary in Hakodate, Japan, received 
within the past month, reports the existence of two mem- 
bers of ’90 in that foreign community. This gentleman 
writes, ‘‘The C. L. S. C. is just what I need that I may not 
rust in this land where so much of one’s time and strength 
goes to the study and use of the Japanese language.”’ 

Eight more students from Great Britain have been added 
to the Class of ’90 within the past few weeks, and letters 
lately received express the pleasure which these foreign 
Pierians are already finding in their work. A Wesleyan 
minister writes, ‘‘I have received a ticket of membership of 
theC. L. S. C. for which I am obliged. It is a pleasure for 
me to associate with this world-wide educational and social 
movement of the United States. I enclose request for Gar- 
net Seal Memoranda.’’ From a ‘‘ United Presbyterian 
Manse’’ comes the following: ‘‘I believe the Chautauqua 
movement has a great future before it in this bonnie Scot- 
land of ours. We look forward eagerly to the arrival of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and enjoy its perusal very much. Not 
the least interesting parts of the magazine are those 
which tell of how Chautauqua wins its way into new fields 
and other lands.’’ 


POST GRADUATE CLASSES. 


When the Pioneers graduated, more than four years ago, 
an arrangement was made by which all regular papers for 
the next four years were to be sent them upon the payment 
of one dollar. This arrangement ceased last year, and al- 
though we understand that a number of ’82’s have paid the 
annual fifty cent fee for the current year, we feel that oth- 
ers who would be equally glad to receive all papers have 
forgotten this fact. In proportion to its membership ’82 
has thus far done better with seals than any other class. 
We must not allow ’86 to wrest from us our hard won prize. 
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ORDER OF C. L. S. C. STUDIES FOR 1887-88. 


The Shakspere Seal course has already many students, 
and we are glad to learn that the memoranda for that course 
is now in the hands of the printer and will soon be ready to 
puzzle and sharpen the wits of Shakspere students. The 
Professor of English in the Chautauqua College of Liberal 
Arts has furnished a series of most valuable ‘‘ Suggestions 
on the Study of Shakspere’’ which will form a part of the 
memoranda. 


The number of C. L. S. C. students who are pursuing 
special courses this year is very nearly double that of any 
previous year. ‘82, 85, and ’86 have made a considerable 
advance over last year, while ’83 and °84 have fallen off very 
slightly. We are glad to note that all of the undergraduate 
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classes are well represented, as it is a hopeful sign for the 
future career of the S. H. G. 

Arrangements have been made for special seals for the 
different orders of the Society of the Hall in the Grove, 
namely the Order of the White Seal, League of the Round 
Table, and Guild of the Seven Seals. Each seal is nearly 
an inch in diameter and bears the monogram of its order 
surrounded by a wreath. The seals will be placed at the 
base of the diploma upon the engraved monograms which 
now represent the different orders. We hear rumors of 
special recognition at Chautauqua in future years, of gradu- 
ates who have attained to membership in the higher orders 
of theC. L. S. C. : 





ORDER OF C. L. S. C. STUDIES FOR 1887-’88. 


We print below the outline of the course of study for 1887-’88. A glance will disclose the plan of the work. 


It will 


be noticed that in the books attention is given to history, literature, science, and religion, while THE CHAUTAUQUAN adds 
to its studies on these lines several on practical themes, including a series on economic questions and one on the leading in- 


dustries of America. 


It is believed that these latter will be of unusual interest. 
Required Readings helpful papers on manners, conduct, and hygiene. 


The magazine will also include in its 
For all the readings the very best talent has been 


employed. The course for 1887-’88 will be broad in its scope, thorough in treatment, and of great practical interest. 


October. 
Hale’s American History. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ American Industries—Flour Making.” 
“Questions of Public Interest.’’ 
“Current Literature—American.”’ 


January. 
Hale’s American History. 
Beers’ American Literature. 
Hatfield’s Physiology. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘ American Industries—Pottery.” 


‘* Botany.”’ 
‘* Out-of- Door Sports.”’ 
‘Life and Manners.”’ 
‘“Sunday Readings.”’ 
April. 
German Literature. 


“History and Literature of the Far East.” 
“Homes of American Authors.” 
“Great Events of the Middle Ages.”’ 
“Hygiene.’’ 
“Sunday Readings.”’ 
November. 
Hale’s American History. 
Beers’ American Literature. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“American Industries — Salt Manufact- 


‘* Questions of Public Interest.’’ 
“‘Current Literature—English.” 
‘‘History and Literature of the Far East 
“‘Homes of American Authors.’’ 
““Great Events of the Middle Ages.”’ 
‘“Hygiene.’’ 

‘*Sunday Readings.” 


February. 


History of the Medizeval Church. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


‘* American Industries—Ship-Yards.”’ 
‘‘Questions of Public Interest.’’ 
‘‘Current Literature—French.”’ 

‘‘ History and Literature of the Far East.”’ 
‘* Botany.” 

‘*Out-of-Door Sports.”’ 

‘Life and Manners.”’ 


ure,”’ 
“Questions of Public Interest.” 
“Current Literature—American.”’ 
“History and Literature of the Far East.” 


Plan of Salvation. 


Readings from Washington Irving. 
Hatfield’s Physiology. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


‘*Sunday Readings.’’ 
May. 

German Literature. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


“Homes of American Authors.” 
“Great Events of the Middle Ages,” 
“ Hygiene.”’ 
“Sunday Readings.”’ 
December. 
Hale’s American History. 
Beers’ American Literature. 
Hatfield’s Physiology. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


‘‘American Industries — Oil Producing 
and Refining.” 

‘Questions of Public Interest.” 

“‘Current Literature—Scandinavian.” 

‘*History and Literature of the Far East.” 

‘*Homes of American Authors.’ 

“ Botany.” 

‘*Out-of-Door Sports.” 

‘*Sunday Readings.”’ 


March. 


‘‘ American Industries—Car Works.”’ 
‘‘Questions of Public Interest.’’ 
‘*Current Literature—Russian.”’ 

‘‘ History and Literature of the Far East.” 
‘* Botany.” 

** Out-of Door Sports.” 

“Life and Manners.”’ 

‘Sunday Readings.” 


June. 


“American Industries — Electric Light- 
ing.” 

“Questions of Public Interest.” 

“Current Literature—English.” 


German Literature. 
Plan of Salvation. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘* American Industries--Cloth Factories. ”’ 
‘* Questions of Public Interest.’’ 
“Current Literature—Italian.”’ 


“History and Literature of the Far East.” 
“Homes of American Authors.” 
“Great Events of the Middle Ages.” 
“Hygiene.” 

“Sunday Readings.” 


‘* American Industries—Glass Making.” 
‘‘Questions of Public Interest.” 
“Current Literature—Scandinavian.”’ 
‘History and Literature of the Far East.” 
‘Homes of American Authors.” 


‘‘ History and Literature of the Far East.”’ 
‘Botany.’ 

‘* Out-of-Door Sports.” 

‘* Life and Manners.” 

‘Sunday Readings.” 
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SALUTATORY TO THE CLASS OF 1887. 


To the stranger visiting Chautauqua on Recognition Day the 
meetings, the processious, music, and oratory seem to make a 
pretty holiday. To those of us who know all that Chautauqua 
means, Recognition Day stands for the crowning of years of ear- 
nest effort, for the beginning of a wider life, for a clearer insight 
into the ways and works of God, a broader sympathy with all 
that is best in literature, science, art, and humanity. The sum- 
mer breeze again blows freely through the white Hall 
among the trees, the lake again sparkles in the sun, and once 
more the Gate stands open, and children scatter flowers as the 
long procession climbs the hill. It isnoidle holiday. It means 
so much that, perhaps, the eyes are misty even while the lips 
smile, to see so many friends and fellow-laborers meet for the 
first time—yet known by sympathy so many years. The Day 
marks the end of four years of earnest study in homes so wide 
apart that the sun is always lighting the pages of some Chautau- 
qua book. Here ends for thousands a course of reading that has 
made life worth living. They had no chance to lay hands on 
the education that colleges and universities afford, till our Alma 
Mater came to their own homes, a universal mother dearer than 
any, because not dwelling apart in some classic grove, but a 
friend at home by every fireside. Recognition Day stands for 
completed studies, for knowledge gained, for new and wider views 
of life and work, for the reward of faithful work and friendly 
recognition and welcome to the great company of Chautauquans 
around the world. 

What next? The diploma marks the end of four years’ reading 
and study. Isitall? Isitthe end? Do we here rest content ? 
If it were all, if we are to stop and close the familiar books and 
think no more of Chautauqua, the Day is after all, not much 
more than a pretty holiday. It is only a little hill we have 
climbed with some effort and we now turn back to look, with 
pride, perhaps, over the path by which we reached this height. 
It is well to look back. It is betterto look forward. The back- 
ward glance shows the paths through history, through literature, 
science, religion, and art, along which we came. ‘They were 
pleasant paths, and for guides we had the best minds that,through 
books, have made these paths familiar to students everywhere. 
To come thus far and stopis a confession that we are like foolish 
huntsmen who care more for the fox than the chase. To be 
recognized as students of Chautauqua, to be enrolled as gradu- 
ates of our great Circle, and to do no more is to be unworthy of 
our Alma Mater. 

The path that lies behind leads but to higher paths before. 
In Recognition Day we climbed the foot-hills to find the sierras 
are higher still. The diploma is chiefly valuable as a thing on 
which to place the seals that mark still greater progress. Hav- 
ing become, by four years’ practice, trained learners we go on 
to learn. Having learned to observe let us observe the more. 
Our Alma Mater has wisely prepared post graduate courses of 
reading. We must now, in one sense, be our own teachers and 
guides and select from these courses such ranges of reading as 
will best fit our needs, best meet the aspirations of our hearts. 

Are we drawn by that divine beauty and truth that speaks 
through art? Here are books that give us the best thoughts of 
artists and critics. Have the wonders of the heavens that we 
have studied this past year, widened our out-look into the uni- 
verse so that we wish to see and know more? Here is a course 
in astronomy that will help us. Have we found that the stones 
can preach to us of the wonders of creation? Here are special 
books that will open wider the leaves of the great stone picture 
book. Has literature excited the imagination and inspired a 
wish to learn more of the thoughts of great minds? Do mis- 
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sions, temperance, church work, the Bible, and religion com- 
mand our attention and urge us to know more that we may work 
wisely? Here are books to help alongthe right way. Have we 
any wish to go forward in science, art, the study of men and 
things? These seal courses are before us, wide paths in which 
to walk upward and onward. Recognition Day means all this 
tous. It marks the first four miles along the way of knowledge. 
Let no Chautauquan sit by the road content to stop at a diplo- 


ma. Let everyone look forward and not backward, look up and 


not down, and lend a hand to others along the path that leads 
to higher knowledge, a wider and fairer life. - 


INDUSTRIAL EFFECT OF MANY HOLIDAYS. 

There are certain questions which are easy enough to ask, but 
very difficult to answer, and the one suggested by the above 
caption belongs properly to this class. The industrial effect of 
many holidays depends entirely upon the manner in which they 
are used by the people. At first thought one might say that an 
interruption of work must necessarily decrease the total product 
of the country, and on that account be detrimental ; but such a 
conclusion rests upon a very erroneous conception of the nature’ 
of man, as well as upon a wrong idea of the conditions neces- 
sary for continued and intense industry. Product does not hold 
any definite relation to time consumed in work. There are 
other elements in efficiency equally as important, and among 
them may be mentioned a rational contentment among those 
who work, as well as both mental and bodily freshness, com- 
bined with cheerfulness and hope. Life must be worth the living 
if industry is to show the movements of living men. 

It is easy to Say that such a thought is fanciful; and it would 
be impossible to point, in refutation to such a reply, to any 
series of experiments with holidays for the purpose of noting 
their effect upon the spirit and character of the working class; 
yet experiments bearing indirectly upon this question have been 
made. In Massachusetts, for example, the experience of those 
who employ laborers in the textile industries is, that, after a 
couple of months, overtime work does not pay. And it is 
claimed by many employers in cotton mills, that they accom- 
plish as much working ten hours per day, as when they were 
accustomed to work eleven or twelve hours. It was found that 
men workjng on shorter time would cheerfully submit to stricter 
discipline, and willingly spend their energies and strength with 
greater freedom. Any measures leading to contentment and 
hopefulness must give parallel results. We may then say, with 
regard to holidays, that, if proper amusements are afforded, and 
if they can be entered into with a spirit which shall crush class 
jealousies, the country will reap the decided advantage of more 
efficient industry as well as of a more healthful and happy tone 
among the people. 

So far the matter is not difficult to understand ; but in connec- 
tion with this topic there is suggested one of the most intricate of 
economic problems. When we consider the marked advance in 
labor-saving machinery, it certainly seems that the energy 
brought under the control of man should be made subservient 
to the rational ends of social existence, instead of being diverted 
to the ministry of luxury. It is estimated, for example, that it 
would take a population of 227,500,000 to carry on, by hand- 
work and horse-power, the mechanical industries now carried 
on by a population of 55,000,000, with the assistance of steam. 
A common laborer, working in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
gains for society in a single day available energy equal to 
4,000,000, or 5,000,000 of foot-pounds. Certainly if the tireless 
forces of nature are thus willing to take upon themselves the 
yoke of service, men should have leisure to enjoy so beneficent 
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a gift. And it istrue that some men do have leisure, yet it is 
not a leisure joined with contentment or with the ability to take 
rational pleasure. There are in the United States a sufficient 
number of men in enforced idleness to give the workers thirty 
holidays a year, could the idlers be employed. No statement 
could present a more severe criticism upon modern society than 
this. This fringe of idlers hangs like a dead weight about the 
neck of society. From their numbers are our prisons filled, 
and their presence is a constant menace to the payment of 
adequate wages to those who work. It is their presence, also, 
which permits the spasmodic extension of industries sure to be 
followed by a commercial crash or a depression in trade. In 
some manner they must be absorbed into the ordinary activity 
of society, or society will forever be afflicted with the “industrial 
fever and ague.’’ Of course the establishment of holidays is 
not adequate to such a task, but holidays might be made to fit 
into a general scheme for the amelioration of society. As Pro- 
fessor Jevons truly says, ‘“‘If the citadel of poverty and igno- 
rance and vice is to be taken at all, it must be besieged from 
every point of the compass— from below, from above, from 
within ; and no kind of arm must be neglected which will tend 
to secure the ultimate victory of morality and culture.” 


RECENT WAR LITERATURE. 

How rapidly is the epoch of the great Civil War receding from 
us with the flight of time! Those who participated in its stir- 
ring scenes can hardly realize the greatness of the interval which 
separates the nation of to-day from that of the war period. The 
most of the great leaders whom the emergency created are al- 
ready numbered with the dead. The citizen who is now thirty- 
five or forty years old was at the breaking out of the war a boy, 
too young to know what it all meant, but old enough to share in 
the thrills of excitement which shot through the country as the 
exciting events of the great struggle followed one another in 
rapid succession. Of the great debate which preceded the rupt- 
ure he has little or no personal recollection. The country has 
now thousands upon thousands of voters who were born after 
the surrender at Appomatox. For these even the period of re- 
construction is a faint reminiscence. With truth it may be said 
that the typical citizen of to-day is a man for whom the great 
Civil War is simply history ; he knows it as he hears it described 
by old soldiers or as he reads of it in books, but those for whom 
it was a personal experience indelibly burned into the life of the 
individual are no longer the rule but have become the excep- 
tion. 

But while time is doing its inevitable work upon the actors 
and passions of the war period, there is no diminution of inter- 
est in the war itself as the most momentous crisis in the nation's 
life. For, as time passes, we are becoming more and more vivid- 
ly conscious of the mighty significance of the war in our na- 
tional history. We can see, even better than the actors in the 
drama themselves could see, the full majesty of the work which 
the Redeemer of the nations chose to perform through the agency 
of clashing armies. For them the larger outlook was more or 
less hidden by the smoke of battle. The war was a struggle for 
the preservation of the Union. Later it became a struggle con- 
cerning the continued existence of slavery. But we can now 
see that the war meant not so much the formal preservation of 
the Union that had been, as rather the creation of a new and 
better Union than had existed or could have existed before. And 
‘we can see, too, through all the misery entailed on the Southern 
States by the war, that the destruction of slavery meant, not 
humiliation and disaster to the South, but a grand redemption 
from its own evil.genius. This insight is rapidly diffusing itself 
throughout the whole domain of the nation and nowhere more 
tapidly than in the Southern States. The glowing and patriotic 
descriptions of the New South which appear in print from 
time to time are among the most cheering signs of the present 
€poch. 

It is not surprising, then, considering the greatness of the is- 
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sues which the war decided, that literature pertaining to it should 
be eagerly welcomed by the people. Of quite especial interest 
are the personal memoirs of the great leaders who conducted 
the armies in the field. Those of General Sherman have been 
before the public several years. Later came those of Grant 
(from one point of view we may bless the accident and the pain- 
ful misfortunes which led the illustrious soldier to pen this sim- 
ple, frank, and straightforward narrative); while still more re- 
cently we have the recollections of McClellan and Logan. When 
we add to these the memoirs of other less conspicuous leaders, 
and take into account the numerous histories of particular 
campaigns, the “recollections of privates,’ and the vast amount 
of miscellaneous war literature which is continually pouring 
from the press, it would seem as if the people must soon be pro- 
vided with the means of judging fairly the controversies that 
have arisen in connection with the conduct of the war. That 
judgments will long continue to differ greatly with regard to im- 
portant matters, with regard to leaders, and armies, and cam- 
paigns, is, of course, to be expected. A perfectly authentic his- 
tory of the war acceptable as such to all parties North and 
South, is out of the question. At the best it is only a possibility 
of the remote future. 


THE MENTAL AND MORAL HEALTH OF FARMERS. 

The poets have always taught us to believe that nothing is more 
health-giving than ‘‘the scent of new-turned mold”’; but now 
comes along the dry-as-dust statistician and intimates that this is 
all a mistake, and that the essential unhealthfulness of the 
farmer's occupation is indicated by the fact that those who till 
the soil (including in this class farmers’ wives and daughters) 
furnish the insane asylums of the land with the greater part of 
their patients. Add to this the idea (which, however, has ob- 
tained: less currency) that farmers are more apt than other peo- 
ple to be violators of law, and we have two indictments against 
rural life so serious in their import as to call for a careful ex- 
amination. 

Statistics gathered from various parts of the Union establish be- 
yond doubt the fact that almost everywhere the number of farmers 
in state insane asylums is exceeded only by the number of ‘‘day- 
laborers ’’—a class which doubtless includes many who labor 
upon farms. In private asylums, the patronage of which is for 
the most part derived from the wealthier classes, few farmers are 
to be found. If, however, all those who are engaged in mechan- 
ical pursuits of various kinds were to be brought together into 
one class, they would be found to furnish about as many, per- 
haps quite as many, patients to the asylum for the insane as do 
the tillers of the soil. 

When we speak of farmers, we must not lose sight of their 
wives and daughters, who share with them, even more fully than 
in proportion to their strength, the most exhausting labors. 
The records of hospitals for the insane show that the wcmen of 
the farmer’s family are almost as liable to the loss of reason as 
the farmer himself. 

But while the hospital reports taken by themselves seem to 


‘present so gloomy a picture of the mental health of those de- 


voted to the pursuit of agriculture, this unfavorable impression 
altogether disappears when we come to observe that the ratio of 
the agricultural class to all those of other occupations taken to- 
gether is much greater than the ratio of insane farmers to the 
whole number of the insane. In other words, farmers constitute 
a considerably larger proportion of the community at large than 
they do of that class of unfortunates whose mental vision has 
been darkened. One’s chances of becoming insane are not, 
therefore, increased by his making agriculture the business of 
his life. 

For the belief that farmers furnish more than their due pro- 
portion to the criminal classes, there is even less foundation. 
The farmer class of Pennsylvania contains about twenty per cent 
of all those having occupations: therefore, if farmers are as law- 
abiding as other people, and neither more nor less so, they may 
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be expected to furnish about twenty per cent of the criminals 
éonsigned to penal institutions. Limiting our inquiries to six 
of the last ten years we gather from official sources the following 
facts: the farmers sentenced to the penitentiaries of the state 
were in 1877 a little over two and one-half per cent of the whole 
number thus sentenced ; in 1879 six per cent ; in 1881 a little 
over one per cent; in 1882 less than one-half of one per cent ; 
in 1884 not one individual out of 733; in 1885 one individual 
out of 840—about one-tenth of one percent. Thus it appears 
that in Pennsylvania, at least, farmers are seldom guilty of great 
crimes. 

It is also of interest to note that the number of farmer con- 
victs is growing steadily less. That this is partly due to our in- 
creasing distance from that period of moral corruption—the long 
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years of the war of secession—is not unlikely. An additiona? 
item of evidence pointing in this direction is the fact that of 
those consigned to the Michigan state prison in 1874, somewhat 
nearer the close of the war, a little more than thirteen per cent 
were farmers. Yet even thus the farmers of Michigan, being 
forty-two per cent of the workers of the state, were convicted of 
only a third as many state-prison offenses as they might have 
been guilty of without being worse than other people. 

In conclusion we may cite the personal testimony of one of 
the leading criminal lawyers of western Pennsylvania, who 
gives us most emphatic assurance, based upon his own wide ex- 
perience, that great crimes are very rare among the agricult- 
ural classes. 
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The editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Dr. T. L. Flood, and his 
traveling party, spent the most of the month of April in visiting 
Italian cities, including Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Florence, and 
Venice. After a week or more in Paris the party went early in 
May to London, in and about which city they expect to remain 
for some three weeks, returning to America in June. Chancellor 
Vincent’s party has returned from Syria to England. A meet- 
ing of the English and Scottish friends of the C. L. S. C. was 
held in London on May 5, at which both Chancellor Vincent 
and Dr. Flood were present. Good results are expected from this 
meeting. 


The Chautauqua Assembly Herald for eleven years edited 
and printed on the Chautauqua Assembly Grounds as the organ 
of the Summer Meetings, is about to enter on its twelfth volume. 
No other paper published furnishes reading matter similar to 
that of the Assembly Herald. All its features are peculiar to 
itself and purely Chautauquan. Class room work, conventions, 
debates, lectures, and conversation, contribute fresh, thought- 
ful, and useful matter to its columns. It prints nearly eighty of 
the best lectures delivered on the Chautauqua platform, pub- 
lishes daily reports of the educational and religious work done, 
and collects columns of spicy and interesting personals and an- 
ecdotes of Chautauqua people and Chautauqua life. The cost 
of the Assembly Herald is $1.00 per volume. A great advan- 
tage is offered tosubscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, who wish 
the Assembly Herald, through our combination offer, by which 
the two may be secured for $2.25. In combination with THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN and the Chautauqua Boys and Girls, the price 
is $2.70. This offer will be withdrawn after August 1, 1887. 


The fishery dispute between the United States and Canada 
contains not a little of the stuff national quarrels are made of. 
It has furnished and is still furnishing material for much foolish 
comment, though the course of the President and Cabinet 
has been both discreet and dignified. What is needed is a 
** good talk ’”’ between British and American authorities, settling 
the points of disagreement and removing ull excuse for deeds of 
violence from both sides; and in all probability such a talk is 
progressing. In another particular there is a need of a better 
understanding between Canada and the United States. It is in 
regard to the boundary between Alaska and the British posses- 
sions ; this has never been settled by careful survey and now 
that gold has been discovered in that region the probability of 
disputes arising is quite as great as in the fishing grounds. 


It looks as if the Mormons themselves were beginning to ap- 
preciate the strength of the hatred which the country at large 
feels toward the doctrine of polygamy. At a convention held 
in Utah in April, an epistle was read from President Taylor and 
his advisers, condemning Congress for its ‘‘ haste and zeal of 
madness to destroy Mormonism,’’ but saying not one word of 


polygamy. About the same time the Josephites, a branch of 
non-polygamous Mormons numbering 20,000, held an eight-day 
conference in Kirkland, Ohio, at which polygamy was severely 
condemned. With one branch openly opposing and another 
studiously avoiding discussion of the doctrine, there is hope that 
reform within the Mormon body may unite with the pressure 
without to crush this monstrous growth. 


A serious loss to the Indian Territory was the burning of the 
Girls’ Seminary near Talequah on April 10. Two hundred girls 
could be accommodated there, and much excellent educational 
work had been accomplished. It is highly desirable that the 
seminary be promptly rebuilt, the more so because it is one of 
the very few well-organized and well-established schools for the 
Indians in the country. A thorough school system under compe- 
tent direction is one of the great needs of the Indians. The re- 
ports from the majority of the agency schools are most dis- 
heartening. 


The most extensive trial of Woman’s Suffrage yet made in the 
United States was in the municipal elections of Kansas in April. 
The privilege was granted only a few weeks before the election, 
but a large percentage of women registered, and nearly all voted 
who registered. The ballots they cast were in the majority of 
cases in favor of order, temperance, and reform. No evidence 
was obtained from the day’s work to favor the theory that suf- 
frage to women means an overthrow of domestic economy or an 
undermining of state government. A lamentable feature of the 
elections in two cities was the effort to make voting capital out 
of social distinctions. When we consider, however, the size of 
the new element introduced, the little friction resulting is re- 
markable. 


The West and South are possessors of those fascinating and 


mysterious things, real estate ‘‘booms.’’ Property is going up 
with bewildering rapidity, prices doubling in a single night- 
Large numbers of towns are taking on city airs, and many un- 
cultivated claims have been laid out in lots and converted into 
‘*paper towns’’. Undoubtedly much money will-be made, but as 
much more will be lost. Theonly safe way to treat a speculative 
boom is to keep away from it. 


The ‘‘boom”’ of the South and West has its foundation on the 
improved industrial condition of the country. While thj er- 
ish rise in property is largely speculative, there is unqués@onably 
a demand for property and an increase in building. ‘A trust- 
worthy standard from which to judge is a recent report from 
Bradstreet’s, regarding the number of workmen employed in 
various industries and the wages received. This shows that ip 
the localities examined there has been a gain of about twenty- 
seven per cent in the numbers employed now, over those of two 
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years ago ; while almost uniformly there has been an advance 
in the same period of from five to fifty per cent in the wages 
given. 


A decided impulse has manifested itself, of late, in favor of 
law and order. Philadelphia’s case we have cited. In Old Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, a public meeting was held not long ago 
demanding an enforcement of the ‘‘no-license ”’ vote of the late 
election. In many small cities and towns there is a sentiment 
in favor of strict enforcement of the ordinances on the records. 
The condition of nine-tenths of our cities is a stinging reproach 
to the public spiritedness of their populations. We have lax 
laws because we are luke-warm citizens. Earnestness in this 
cause cannot fail in the long run. Now that there is a feeling 
abroad that decency and order are possible possessions, it will be 
wise to arouse your town to support better government. 


New York’s experiment of putting women on the school board 
though but recent, is demonstrating that certain remarks of our 
Outlook for January were true, viz.: that women would see many 
things that men do not, that they would inspire confidence in 
the teachers, and have more sympathy with the children. The 
experiment in New York shows just these results. A notable 
point in that city is the care the women directors exercise over 
the sanitary condition of the schools. 


Like the trial of the boodle aldermen in New York and of the 
anarchists in Chicago, the Haddock murder trial in Sioux City is 
of national importance. When both Jaehne and McQuade were 
brought to trial there was a doubt in the public mind that such un- 
scrupulous men backed by so strong and unscrupulous a constitu- 
ency could be convicted ; during the trial of the anarchists last 
summer there was a constant fear that they would go unconvicted; 
the public is watching the struggle of the saloon element against 
the state of Iowa in its search for Mr. Haddock’s murderer with 
similar interest and anxiety. Raids on the public treasury have 
been shown to be unsafe ; anarchy has been drowned by a vast 
flood of votes in Chicago ; now can the saloon element be made 
to feel public sentiment ? 


The body of a woman murdered at Rahway, New Jersey, a few 
weeks ago, has been identified as that of twenty-four different per- 
sons, and has been examined by a very large number of people, 
some of them from distant cities, who were looking for missing 
friends. The appalling number of unexplained disappearances 
this fact reveals,emphasizes with force the care parents and friends 
ought to keep over young persons, particularly girls, who go to 
cities for study, to look for work, or to accept positions. The usual 
way is to trust them to ‘‘take care of themselves.’ Ignorant, 
innocent girls are rarely capable of taking care of themselves 
amid the pitfalls of a city ; their guardians should now they are 
in safe hands. 


A sorrowful social picture was hung before the public gaze 
when the details of the robbery of the Pan Handle Railroad, by 
its employees, were made public. For three years a systematic 
stealing from freight trains has been practiced, between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Columbus, Ohio, by a league of brakemen and 
conductors. Nearly a hundred employees were involved. It is 
humiliating to Christian workers that an association of such 
men could by chance come together; or that together, no influ- 
ences for good were thrown around them, which, by winning 
some of them to better lives, would break up the whole con- 
Spiracy. Was there no Young Men’s Christian Association 
along the route of the road? Had the officials no arrangements 
for elevating their men morally ? Were there no religious influ- 
ences thrown about them ? 


Stanley’s expedition after Emin Pasha so absorbs public in- 
terest that we may forget that other parts of the world are in 
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process of exploration. In Africa the Cameroon Mountains and 
the river system in that district, the upper Niger and the dis- 
trict between Sankuru and Nyangwe are undergoing examittfa- 
tion, and recent reports have been received from not only Stanley 
but also from the Reverend George Grenfell, from parties in 
Madagascar, from Dr. Junker of his six years in Africa, and from 
Lieutenant Baert concerning Mongalla. Several explorers, 
Russians, Frenchmen, and Englishmen, arein Central Asia. In 
America surveyors are at work in Alaska and British Columbia, 
and reports have recently come of work done in Patagonia, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, along Cape Horn andin the valley of the Andes. 
An expedition soon starts for the Antarctic region under Baron 
Nordenskjéld, and several geographical societies favor parties to 
the same region. Polar parties are not as highly in favor as 
formerly. 


Decidedly the greatest improvement made in railroad travel 
for several years is the Pullman vestibuled train. The device 
consists in connecting sleepers by means of vestibules so that 
a train of several cars may be converted practicably into one 
car. These vestibules are so constructed on steel frames backed 
by elastic springs that when the cars are coupled, the passage 
way between is perfectly close, a part, in fact, of the car. Not 
comfort alone is secured by this contrivance, the oscillation of 
the cars is largely reduced. The greatest result of this new ar- 
rangement isthe added safety which it is claimed is secured; it is 
declared to be almost impossible to ‘‘ telescope’’ the cars in col- 
lisions. 


The submarine cable is an invention from which we are con- 
tinually reaping greater and greater benefits, but to which we 
give little attention. It will be undoubtedly a surprise to many 
to learn that there are one hundred seven thousand miles of 
cable in existence, and so perfectly is it laid that there is little 
danger of breaking and little trouble in repairing. 


The theory that one portion of the country is safer from ele- 
mental disturbances than another is not supported by facts. In 
April the prairie fire which destroyed life and property in Kan- 
sas and Dakota was offset by earthquake shocks in Vermont, the 
Mississippi Valley cyclone in which property was destroyed and 
many people maimed, by an equally destructive storm in Ohio, 
and submarine eruptions of the Pacific, by heavy snow storms in 
the east. The elements are more impartial than we give them 
credit for. 


General Greely, the new head of the Weather Bureau, is pre- 
paring a chart from which the probable quality of the weather 
in any stated period can be reckoned with a reasonable degree 
of certainty. It is based on daily observations of the tempera- 
ture, rain-fall, etc., and extends over a period of fifteen years. 
The mean average of temperature or rain-fall of a partof aseason 
is compared with the mean average of the whole of the fifteen 
corresponding seasons and from this comparison it is easy to see 
what the weather will probably be; thus ifthe temperature ofa part 
of a season averages much higher than the average of the fifteen 
years it is safe to predict for the rest of the period a lower tem- 
perature sufficient to bring the season’s average down to the 
normal figure. This really is reducing to a more scientific basis 
the common prognostication, ‘‘we’ll pay for this,’’ after an un- 
commonly pleasant March (as we enjoyed this year) or, ‘‘ next 
month will be pleasant’’ after a series of storms. 


Bishop Hurst makes a grave charge against the financial man- 
agement of American colleges in his article in the present issue 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, but one which our observation convinces 
us to be true. ‘One of the curses of educational management 
in the United States is its financial concealments.’ Very many 
men of money withhold gifts because they cannot see how the 
funds already in hand are used. Their business sense is too 
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keen to invest funds in institutions conducted on other than 
business principles. Certainly the Aliguhr College is ‘‘an excel- 
lent model for some of our American treasurers and other offi- 
cers of colleges and universities, who imagine that the public 
have nothing to do with the details of financial management. 
Let the public know where money for a school comes from, and 
whither it goes, and they will entrust it with more.” 


Five years ago a group of American college professors estab- 
lished in Athens a school for classical study ; its objects, to give 
American students better opportunities for classical work, to 
encourage original research, and to conduct excavations, The 
result has been so highly creditable to our scholarship that last 
year the Greek government gave the school a building site on 
Mount Lycabettus and friends here have raised funds to erect a 
permanent building. An endowment is now desired. The school 
has done no little to win respect for American culture among 
European scholars. In line with this school is one to be estab- 
lished in Rome. Dr. Warren of the Boston University goes there 
this summer to begin the work. A school of Biblical archeology 
and philology in Beirut, Syria, is talked of among biblical 
scholars as highly important. 


When a country finds its colleges and towns almost simultane- 
ously celebrating their centennials, it may rest satisfied that if 
not perfectly, its foundations are, at least, solidly, laid. Spring- 
field, Mass., and Harvard College were both two hundred fifty 
years old not long ago. Several cities have rejoiced over their one 
hundredth birthday, and on April 13, Columbia College in New 
York City held a celebration over its centennial. 


Mr. F. N. Barrett, editor of the American Grocer, has pre- 
pared at the request of the editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate, and published both in that paper and, in detail, in the 
quarterly report of the Bureau of Statistics, an elaborate report 
of the amount spent last year in the United States for intoxicat- 
ing drink. It foots up to $700,000,000 an amount which Mr. 
Barrett computes to be between one-twelfth and one-sixteenth 
of the entire cost of living in this country. Those who drink 
this liquor constitute about one-fourth of our entire population, 
they pay for it two and one-third times as much as it costs the 
manufacturer. This remarkable calculation has one feature of 
hopefulness. It shows that the use of spirits and of wines is 
decreasing, while beer is taking their place. 


A great fortune owes something to the public from which it is 
drawn, and few months can show so many cases in which the 
obligation has been recognized as last April. In art Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s gift of Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair’’ to the Metropolitan 
Museum was followed by the bequest of Miss Catherine Loril- 
lard Wolfe's fine collection of paintings with a gift of $200,000 
for supporting the collection, and by a gift of pictures from Mr. 
Geo. Seney, both to the same museum. Leopold von Ranke’s 
library was bought and presented to Syracuse University, New 
York, and Wm. Scherer’s, to Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
$100,000 was given by Mr. S. B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, to Yale 
College for a library building; Yale also received $25,000 anony- 
mously for its law department ; and $25,000 was presented Har- 
vard College by Mr. Carey, of New York, for a swimming bath 
in the gymnasium. At the Columbia Centennial it was an- 
nounced that $100,000 had been presented to the college to en- 
dow a chair of rabbinical Hebrew. 


Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, who died in New York City 
on April 4, was counted the richest woman in the United 
States. Her life afforded noble points for students of charity 
methods. She gave only when convinced that the object was 
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worthy. She considered the relative importance of the claims 
presented to her. She was invariably quiet in her charities, 
She put much of her gifts into the education of girls and the 
help of women supporting families. She saw in the church the 
most powerful weapon for good on earth and recognized that it 
had the first claim on her time, her sympathy, and her money, 


A handsome and well-deserved tribute was paid to the learned 
women of America at the centennial celebration of Columbia 
College. Honorary degrees were conferred on a large number 
of persons. Among them were Miss Alice Elvira Freeman, 
President of Wellesley College, Amelia Edwards, the Secretary of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund, and Maria Mitchell, Director of 
the Observatory of Vassar College. 


The roll of heroes has received a new name. In April a train 
on the New York Central was wrecked. The engineer, Edward 
Kennah, was fatally injured. His comrades rushed to his 
assistance. As they came to him he called out, “‘ Flag the train, 
boys,”’ and fell back dead. 


One can never be too wary about answering advertisements 
which promise large rewards and small work. Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward who wrote the practical article on ‘‘In-Door Em- 
ployments for Women’’, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for February, 
has called our attention to a trap set in various newspapers 
throughout the land for women of small means desiring employ- 
ment at home. The company represents itself as an art society, 
usually located in Boston, which sends to applicants on receipt 
of a small amount of money, silk, satin, or something to be 
decorated. The money is either never heard from, or, if the 
materials are sent, the work returned is represented by the firm 
as unsatisfactory, and so never paid for. The Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston to which Miss Ward 
wrote replies :— 

‘*A little thought or perhaps a little experience in the matter 
will show the fraudulent character of such advertisements. If 
any one really had any such decorative work to be done here 
in Boston, the simple announcement in any morning paper 
would bring hundreds of applicants, skilled and capable artists, 
who would gladly dothe work for small pay.”’ 


On April 12, St. Augustine, Florida, was largely destroyed by 
fire; the loss of the greatest importance was the old cathedral, 


one of the very few historic structures in the country. The 
cathedral dated from 1793. St. Augustine the oldest city in the 
United States has long been regarded one of the quaintest. Its 
attractions for health seekers and lovers of the picturesque were, 
however, so great that it has been undergoing that rapid and 
peculiar metamorphosis inevitable to old towns when business 
life awakens. Like Rome, it is both oldand new. A peculiarity 
of recent building has been the use of shell concrete, from which 
all the old buildings are constructed. The late fire will do nota 
little to modernize St. Augustine, though it is probable the 
cathedral will be restored, the walls being but partially de- 
stroyed. 


Now that the season for tramps and loafers has returned, vil- 
lage people who would rid themselves of the pest might consider 
the method of the Mormons at Nauvoo, Illinois, the center of 
the sect from 1839-’45. When a lazy man came to Nauvoo it be- 
came the business of certain officials to ‘‘ whittle’ him out. By 
chance, as it at first appeared, the person was surrounded by 
several diligent whittlers whose sticks were never exhausted and 
whose hands were never tired. Day by day they followed him 
about until of sheer desperation the persecuted individual left 
the town. 
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PEDAGOGY. 

1. ‘‘Mentor.” The faithful friend of Ulysses, to whom the 
latter, on setting out for Troy to take part in the wars, gave in 
care his household. When the young son, Telemachus, some 
years later started forth on his expedition of search after his 
father, the goddess Minerva assuming the form of this tried and 
true counselor accompanied him in his wanderings, comforting, 
encouraging, and instructing him all the way. It is customary 
to apply his name metaphorically to any sage instructor or ad- 
viser. 

2. ‘‘Mason,”’ Jeremiah. (1768-1848). A distinguished Ameri- 
can statesman and lawyer, who while a young man gained the 
reputation of being at the head of his profession in his state, 
New Hampshire. In 1813 he was sent to the United States Sen- 
ate, which position he resigned after four years. Later he served 
for several sessions in the State Legislature. He was generally 
looked upon as the foremost lawyer of his time to be found in 
all New England. 

3. ‘‘ Bulwer-Lytton,” Edward George. (1805-1873). An En- 
glish novelist and statesman. He was a son of General Bulwer, 
adescendant of an old Norman family, whose wife, Elizabeth 
Lytton, was heiress of vast estates. In order that he might suc- 
ceed to these, the son assumed the surname of his mother. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and while there as student gained 
areputation for hispoetry. During his vacations he made jour- 
neys through England, Scotland, and parts of France. In his 
later poems he was not successful, but his novels were held in 
great favor. He was one of the most voluminous of writers, his 
novels numbering twenty-five, among which the best known 
are, probably, ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’’ ‘‘ Rienzi,” ‘“‘ The 
Caxtons,’”’ and ‘‘Pelham.’’ He also wrote several dramas, and 
poems, and pamphlets of a political nature, papers for periodic- 
als, etc., etc. He served several terms as member of Parliament. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1866, and henceforth was known 
as Baron Lytton. His marriage proved a very unhappy one, 
and in 1836 a separation took place. Several years after this, 
when Lord Lytton made a public speech of thanks for his elec. 
tion to Parliament his divorced wife took the platform after him, 
giving a violent harangue against him. For this she was thought 
to be insane and was confined for a time in an asylum. Hisson, 
Edward Robert, has gained a reputation as a poet under the 
pseudonym, Owen Meredith. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

I. ‘‘Brunel,’’ Isambard Kingdom. (1806-1859). He inherited 
his great mechanical genius from his father, Sir Mark Isambard 
Brunel, who was associated with him in the construction of the 
Thames tunnel and who was the real projector of that stupen- 
dous work, the son carrying out the father’s designs. 

2. ‘The Thames tunnel.’’ It was constructed two miles 
below London bridge, and connects Wapping on the left bank 
of the Thames with Rotherhithe. ‘‘It consists of two arched 
passages 1,200 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, and 16% ft. high, separated 
by a brick wall 4 ft. thick with 64 arched openings. The crown 
of the arch is 16 ft. below the bottom of the river. The descent 
and ascent are effected by stairs winding round cylindrical shafts, 
38 ft. wide and 22 ft. deep. It was the greatest achievement of 
the elder Brunel, and was commenced March 2, 1825, interrupted 
by an inundation August 12, 1828, recommenced in January, 
1835, and opened March 25, 1843. The total cost was £468,000. 
The penny toll and other receipts were under £6,000 annually, 
and the constant influx of land springs caused considerable ex- 
Penditure. The tunnel was consequently sold in 1865 for £200,000 
to the East London Railway Company for connecting the Great 


Eastern and North London railways with those on the south 
side of the Thames ; and it was altogether closed as a public 
footway on July 9, 1869.",— Zhe American Cyclopedia. Anew 
tunnel, known as the Thames subway has since been built and 
is now in use. 


ROCKS TRIED BY FIRE. 

1. “Bernard Palissy,”’ pa-lé-sé. (1506(?)-1589). A noted 
French potter. His attention was called to some pottery from 
Italy, or, as some suppose, from Nuremberg, which was highly 
enarreled. He determined to discover the process by which 
the work was brought to such perfection. He reduced himself 
and family to utter poverty in his search after the secret, which 
he at length discovered in 1555, after sixteen years of unremit- 
ting labor. Having become a convert to the doctrines of the 
Reformation he was imprisoned, but was shortly released and 
appointed ‘‘maker of the king’s rustic potteries.’? This posi- 
tion saved him from suffering in the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 


.mew. His works in pottery were eagerly sought. He published 


several treatises on his art. His religious opinions again brought 
him into difficulty, and in 1588 he was arrested and placed in 
the Bastile where he died. 

2. ‘Bisque.’ A kind of white porcelain, unglazed. 
used chiefly in making statuettes. 

ERRATUM. In the article by Mr. Barnard in the May issue, 
‘‘A Stellar Paint Brush,” he was made to say, ‘‘ Procure a few 
cents’ worth of 47-carbonate of potash,” etc. It should be, ‘‘di- 
chromate of potash.” 


It is 


STUDIES OF MOUNTAINS. 

I. ‘*Reclus,’”’ Jean Jacques Eliseé, reh-klii’. (1830——). A 
celebrated French geographer. He traveled extensively through- 
out Great Britain and North and South America, and after re- 
turning to France wrote a series of books of travel. After the 
establishment of the Commune in Paris, he still continued to 
serve in the National Guard; for this offense he was sentenced 
to death, but the sentence was changed to that of banishment, 
and he was afterward pardoned. He published several books of 
travels. It is in one of his books that the account of throwing 
Christians into lava streams in Japan is given. In the New 
York Herald of March 8, there was an account of an occurrence 
similar in bearing to the practice alluded to here. The young 
princess, Like Like, of the Sandwich Islands, recently gave her 
life a sacrifice to the angry goddess Pele, who was manifesting 
her displeasure in great eruptions of the volcano Mauna Loa. 
The old belief of the natives taught that she could only be ap- 
peased by the sacrifice of some member of the royal family, and 
Like Like proclaimed herself ready to die, a martyr for the peo- 
ple. This princess had received an American education, had 
married an American, and had before her a prospect of becom- 
ing queen of the country, but she voluntarily gave up all, and 
laid down her life. She was starved to death, going for days 
and days without food. After her death she lay in state for 
twenty days, and was then placed in the royal mausoleum on 
February 28, 1887. 

2. ‘‘Hellas.”” The name given by the Greeks to their coun- 
try. The terms Greece and Greeks were bestowed upon the 
land and the people after the Romans had conquered them. The 
people always called themselves the Hel-lé’nes, and their land 
Hellas. 

3. ‘The Titans.’’ The children of Uranus and Ge, the heaven 
and the earth, six sons and six daughters. The story is that 
Uranus was afraid his children might try to usurp his command, 
and as fast as they were born he threw them into Tartarus. The 
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mother helped them to get free from their prison. Chronus, for 
whom she made a sickle, conquered his father and took upon 
himself the power of ruling. He was told that one of his sons 
would supplanthim. To prevent this he swallowed his children 
as soon as they were born. By strategy one of them, Zeus, was 
saved, the mother giving to the father a stone to swallow in 
place of the child. When Zeus (Jupiter) had grown, he began 
war against his father and the other Titans, conquered them, and 
cast them into a subterranean dungeon. 

4: “Bacchantes.’’? The women who took part in the festivals 
of Bacchus, who by wine worked themselves up to a frenzy, 
during the celebration. voe was a shout of joy at the festivals 
of Bacchus. 

5. ‘‘Pan.’’ The great god of flocks and shepherds, of the 
fields and the woods, among the Greeks. He lived in grottoes, 
roamed over the mountains and through valleys, and led the 
dances of the nymphs. He was fond of music and always car- 
ried with him the shepherd’s pipe. ‘‘ Pan like other gods who 
dwelt in forests, was dreaded by those whose occupations caused 
them to pass through the woods by night, for the gloom and 
loneliness of such scenes dispose the mind to superstitious fears. 
Hence sudden fright without any visible cause was ascribed to 
Pan and called a Panicterror. As the name of the god signi- 
fies in Greek, a//, Pan came to be considered a symbol of the 
universe and personification of nature; and later still to be re: 
garded as a representative of all the gods and of heathenism it- 
self.”—Bulfinch’s Mythology. 

6. ‘‘Kobolds.”” See C. LZ. .S. C. Notes for December. ‘“‘House- 
spirits in German superstition ; the same as our Robin Goodfel- 
low and the Scotch brownie.’”’ “‘ Brownie. The house-spirit in 
Scottish superstition. He is called in England, Robin Goodfel- 
low. At night he is supposed to busy himself in doing little 
jobs for the family over which he presides. Farms are his 
favorite abode. Brownies are brown or tawny spirits, in oppo- 
sition to fairies which are fair or elegant ones.’ ‘‘ Trolls. 
Dwarfs of Northern mythology, living in hills or mounds ; they 
are represented as stumpy, misshapen, and humpbacked, in- 
clined to thieving, and fond of carrying off children or substitut- 
ing one of their own offspring for that of a human mother. 
They are called hill-people and are especially averse to noise, 
from a recollection of the time when Thor used to be forever 
flinging his hammer after them.’’—Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.”’—“ Kobolds assist in the household and love to play 
tricks on the servants. The miner’s kobold reveals valuable 
veins and protects the virtuous.” 

7. ‘‘Adam’s Peak.”” A conical mountain 7,420 feet high. It 
is held sacred by the Mohammedans and Buddhists, who make 
frequent pilgrimages to it. Thesummit is surrounded by a wall, 
through which two gates admit the visitors. An impression re- 
sembling that made by a gigantic foot is believed to have been 
made by Buddha when he stepped from this peak to Siam. The 
Mohammedans, however, claim that the impress was left by 
Adam when he was driven from paradise, which they believe to 
have been situated near Ceylon ; hence the name of the peak. 
The ascent is so steep that it has to be made by means of chains 
fastened to the summit. 

8. ‘‘Lamas.” Buddhist priests. Lamaism is a modified form 
of Buddhism, some doctrines and forms of other religions being 
incorporated with the latter. At the head of the organization 
are two grand lamas equal in authority and holiness. They con- 
secrate each other. Their people believe that these leaders can 
never die. When for any cause the body of one perishes, the 
spirit passes immediately into the form of some boy four or five 
years of age, and this child must be found by the dignitaries next 
in rank to these lamas. Many forms and ceremonies are gone 
through with to test if the right child has been discovered, who 
is, strangely, always the one whom the emperor of China wishes 
to be in the place. There are several ranks of officers of varying 
degrees of honor in the body, and the term lamas is frequently 
applied to the members of all. Women are frequently admitted 
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to all save the highest order, and both sexes take vows of celib- 
acy. One-eighth of the whole population in Mongolia is made 
up of lamas. They meet three times a day for worship, which 
consists in reciting prayers and texts, during which music is 
made by horns, drums, and trumpets, a noisy, meaningless 
clangor. 


THE WOMAN’S HOUR IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

1. “Karens.’’ Also written Kayrens and Karrans. A rude 
people, living in parts of China, in Burmah, and Siam. They 
dwell in the mountains and in jungles. Their origin is unknown; 
they have been thought by different scholars to be aborigines, 
to be emigrants from India, and from the north. The labors of 
the missionaries among them, especially those of Dr. and Mrs, 
Boardman and the Judsons, were remarkably fruitful. The native 
churches, in 1865, were formed into a ‘‘ Burmah Baptist Conven- 
tion ” which meetsonce a year. Thenumberof Karen churches 
reported was three hundred forty-three having about eighteen 
thousand members. ‘They have a theological seminary and a 
college at Rangoon. 

2. ‘‘Nestorians.” A sect of early Christians. They claim to 
be descendants from Abraham, saying that their ancestors came 
from Ur of the Chaldees. They were several times nearly over- 
powered by the Mohammedans. The early missionaries visiting 
them found them still nominally preserving their religion, but 
very ignorant and degraded. They kept a few copies of the 
Bible, which were laid away in their churches, and brought out 
‘only on saint’s day to be kissed but not read.’? The mission- 
aries were kindly received and many churches and societies have 
been organized among them. 

Since this article was prepared for the press, one medical 
woman, Dr. Ellers, of the Presbyterian Board, has entered 
Korea. Her presence only emphasizes the still unsupplied need 
of Korean women.—Mrs. Harris. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

1. “John Hullah.”” (1812——). An English composer and 
popular teacher of music. He made a reputation in setting 
Dicken’s comic opera, ‘‘ The Village Coquette,’’ to music. He 
lent his energies to the establishment of a new system of musical 
instruction in England; and has written several works on 
music. 

2. ‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds.’’ (1723-1792). The most celebrated 
portrait painter England has produced. He was a very intimate 
friend of Dr. Johnson, and with him founded the Literary Club 
comprising twelve members. In 1768 he was chosen president 
of the Royal Academy and on that occasion was knighted. 
Shortly after he was made the chief painter to the king. He 
never married, and he left a fortune of £80,000, which fell to his 
niece, Miss Palmer, afterward marchioness of Thomond. 

3. “‘Novalis.”? (1772-1801). A renowned German philosopher 
whose real name was Friedrich von Hardenberg. His greatest 
work isa mystical romance called ‘‘ Heinrich von Ofterdingen.” 
Another remarkable work was ‘‘ Christianity in Europe.” ‘“The 
moral beauty of his life, the spiritual penetration and suggestive- 
ness of some of his writings, and his enthusiastic love for the 
chivalric periods of Chrstianity and history made him the idol 
of his friends ; and although his works are but few and fragmen- 
tary, he holds a position in German literature as one of the chief 
representatives of the romantic school.’’ 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR JUNE, 1887. 

THE SuN.—The sun enters Gemini and summer begins at 
1:00 p. m., on the 21st, which is also the longest day in the year, 
from sunrise to sunset being 15h. 3m. On the ist, 11th, and 
21st, the sun rises at 4:32, 4:29, and 4:30 a. m. respectively ; and 
sets on the corresponding days at 7:23, 7:29, and 7:33 p. m. 

THE Moon.—The phases for the month are as follows: Fulls 
on the 5th, at 5:18 p. m.; enters last quarter, on the 13th, at 8:14 
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a. m.; becomes newon the 2ist, at 5:32 a. m.; enters first quarter, 
on the 28th, at 4:41 a. m.; is nearest the earth, on the 2nd, at 
6:00 a. m.; farthest from the earth, on the 14th, at 6:42 a. m.; and 
again nearest the earth, on the 28th, at 1:42 a. m.; rises on the 
ist, at 1:58 a. m.; sets on the 11th, at 11:50 p. m.; and sets on the 
aist, at 4:45 p. m. 

MERCURY.—During the month, makes a direct motion of 49° 
21’ o1’’ ; continues an evening star, setting at 7:54 p. m. on the 
1st, at 8:48 p. m. on the 11th, and at 9:08 p. m. on the 21st; in- 
creases in diameter 2’’.8 ; on the 20th, at 4:00 p. m., is 1° 34’ north 
of Saturn ; on the 23rd, at 5:05 a. m., is 3° 27’ north of the 
moon ; is visible to the naked eye on the last few evenings of 
the month. 

VeNnus.—Is also an evening star during the month, setting in 
the evening as follows: on the Ist, at 10:25; on the 11th, at 
10:24; on the 21st, at 10:16; diminishes in diameter, 4’’.6 ; on 
the 24th, at 6:38 a. m., is 2° 1’ north of the moon; has a direct 
motion of 33° 09’ 20/’. 

Mars.—Shines during the day, rising on the Ist, at 4:04 a. m., 
setting at 6:34 p. m.; rising on the 11th, at 4:48 a. m., setting at 
6:30 p. m.; rising on the 2ist, at 3:35 a. m., setting at 6:25 p. m.; 
has a direct motion of 22° 20’ 19’; on the 2oth, at 1:20 a. m., is 
5°01’ north of the moon. 

JuPITER.—Has a retrograde motion of 41’ 52’’ up to the 23rd, 
and then a direct motion of 5’ o1’’ for the rest of the month; 
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being stationary at midnight on the 22nd; on the 2nd, at 6:43 
a. m., is 3° 22’ south of the moon; on the 29th, at 11:44 a. m., 
is 3° 40% south of the moon; diminishes in diameter, 3/’.2 
is an evening star, setting at the following times: on the 2nd, at 
2:29 a. m.; on the 12th, at 1:48 a. m.; on the 22nd, at 1:08 a m. 

SATURN.—Is also an evening star, setting on the Ist, 11th, 
and 2ist, at 10:09, 9:34, and 8:59 p. m., respectively ; diminishes 
in diameter, 0’’.4; has a direct motion of 3° 49’ 10’’; on the 
20th, at 4:00 p. m., is 1° 34’ south of Mercury ; on the 22nd, at 
II:20 p. m., 2° 26’ north of the moon. 

Uranus —Is also an evening star, setting on the 2nd, at 1:42 
a. m.; on the 12th, at 1:03 a. m.; on the 22nd, at 12:23 a. m.; on 
the Ist, at 12:34 a. m., is 3° 09’ south of the moon; on the 2oth, 
at 7.00 a. m., is stationary; on the 28th, at 5:56 a. m., is 3° 23’ 
south of the moon ; on the 30th, at 8:00 a. m., is 90° east of the 
sun. 

NEPTUNE.—Rises on the Ist, at 4:01 a. m., sets at 6:11 p. m.; 
rises on the 11th, at 3:23 a. m., sets at 5:33 p.m.; rises on the 
21st, at 2:45 a. m., sets at 4:55 p. m.; on the 18th, at 6:42 p. m., 
is 3° 29’ north of the moon. 

OccuLTATIONS (Moon).—On the 19th, Alpha Tauri, begin- 
ning at 3:39 and ending at 4:00 p. m.; on the 25th, Alpha Leontis, 
beginning at 10:08 and ending at 11:09 a. m.; on the 26th, Sigma 
Leonis, beginning at 8:30 and ending at 9:30 p. m.; only the 
last-named visible to the naked eye. 
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TEST QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
1. Which kingdom of the Saxon Heptarchy was the first to accept Chris- 
tianity? 

2. Who organized the Church of England? 

3. What were the first national gatherings for general legisiation ? 

4. Of what did the canons enacted by the early ecclesiastical councils lay 
the foundation ? 

5. Who was the first king to repudiate the claims of the pope? 

6. What king resigned his crown to the pope and received it back as a 
‘vassal ? 

7. What king compelled the church to be represented in parliament? 

8. During whose reign was the first law passed for sending heretics to 
the stake? 

9. What was “ Morton’s fork’’? 

10. What king assumed the title of Supreme Head of the Church of Eng- 
land? 

11, Who compiled the first prayer-book, and at wliose request? 

12. What sovereign was petitioned ‘‘to set at liberty the four evangelists 
and the apostle Paul, who had been for some time shut up in a strange lan- 
guage’? 

13. Who were the recusants? 

14. By whom was the ecclesiastical administration principally directed 
during the reign of Charles I.? 

15. During what years was the Church of England practically suspended? 

16. To what did members of parliament bind themselves when they signed 
the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643? 

17, What were the leading causes of the revolution of 1688? 

18, What great religious revivals have taken place since the period of in- 
difference which followed that revolution? 

19. What was the Toleration Act? 

20. What has been the great achievement of the English Church during 
the present century? 


TWENTY FIVE QUESTIONS ON FRENCH LITERATURE. 

1. What was known as the “ Piéiade’’? 

2, What wasits object? 

3. How old was Calvin when he finished his great literary work, the “In- 
Stitutes of the Christian Religion’’? 

4. Who wrote the “Satyre Ménippee’’? 

5. What French authoress was known as Sappho? 

6. Give the name of adeformed French poet whose widow married a king 
of France. 

7. From what eminent French writer in reduced circumstances did Cath- 
arine of Russia buy his library, and then employ him on a fine salary as 
keeper of it ? 

8 Who wrote “La Lac’’? 

9. What celebrated authoress did Napoleon banish from France ? 

lo. Who was George Sand? 

tl, What writer was the leader of the modern school of romanticists ? 


12. What one of Victor Hugo’s works is most generally known? 

13. What French writer was drawn in his carriage by the people through 
the streets of Paris? 

14. In what style of writing was Saint-Beuve distinguished ? 

15. What French writer is the author of the “ History of English Litera- 
ture’? 

16. Who was the most eminent philosopher of the present century? 

17. What great modern writer admits the excellence of the Christian re- 
ligion, but discredits its origin and rejects the miracles? 

18. What modern writer published a volume of poems when he was only 
nineteen years of age? 

19. What great modern statesman gained a reputation as a historian ? 

20. What great naturalist was appointed by Napoleon, councilor of state 
in 1814? 

21. Who was called “ the Burns of France’’? 

22. What celebrated writer gave in a romancea picture of aboriginal 
American life ; and what was the name of the book? 

23. What great scientific writer was the author of the expression, ‘‘ The 
style is the man ”’? 

24. How does the literature of France compare with that of the other 
European nations? 

25. Is there any really great epic poem belonging to French literature? 


RHETORIC. 

Give the meaning of the following foreign words and phrases :— 

1. Ad infinitum. zz. Nolens volens. 
Ad libitum, 12. Penchant. 
A la mode. 737. Quid pro quo. 
Bas bleu. 14. Sang frotd. 
Bona fide. 15. Sotto voce. 
Coup a’ état. 16. Sub rosa. 
Doice far niente. 17. Semper fidelis. 
Elite. 18. Sine qua non. 
Entre nous. zg. Sans ceremonie. 
Mal 2 propos. 20. Vive vale. 
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NAME THE AUTHORS OF THE FOLLOWING: 
Bread is the staff of life. 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. 
My better half. 
Beautifully less. 
To bear is to conquer our fate. 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 
’Tis the divinity that stirs within us. 
Too low they build that build beneath the stars. 
The child is father of the man. 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
By hook or crook. 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
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Iam monarch of all I survey. 

Old Grimes is dead, that good old man. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

Will you walk into my parlor? 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Westward the course of empire takes its way. 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The very pink of courtesy. 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 
The almighty dollar. 

Sea of upturned faces, 

There’s nothing true but Heaven. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


In what play of Shakspere are the chalk cliffs of Dover described ? 
Who is called the ‘Cleopatra of the North ’’? 

What poet laureate was called the “ king of dullness"? 

Why is an eagle used as supporter of a lectern? 

Who originated the expression ‘‘God’s image done in ebony’? 
What is the ensign of China? 

What is erotic poetry? 

What are Fabian tactics? 

Of whom did Dryden say, he “ never deviates into sense”? 

What was the Peninsular War? 


” 
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THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 


RUSSIA. 
1. What proportion of the whole land-surface of the globe is occupied by 
the Russian Empire? 
What is its population? 
How many daily papers are there in the whole empire? 
What is the leading industry? 
How many languages are spoken in Russia? 
. Which of the czars did the most toward advancing civilization in the 
empire? 
7. What authority is vested in the czar? 
8. What is the government of the Russo-Greek church? 
9. Into what twoclasses are the priests divided? 
10. How many dissenters are there? 
11. Why has Russia retained the old style of reckoning time? 
12. What is called the ‘Canterbury of Russia’’? 
13. Where are the czars crowned? 
14. What was the Holy Alliance, and who was its founder? 
15. Of what country was Finland formerly a part? 
16. What use is made of the island of Saghalien? 
17. What city was ordered built that the czar might have ‘‘a window look- 
ing out into Europe’”’? 
18. Which is called the ‘‘ White Stone City”? 
19. What is the average amount of goods sold annually at the great fair of 
Nijni-Novgorod? 
20. How is an approximate estimate of the attendance at this fair ob- 
tained? 


PRONUNCIATION TEST. 


Mark the consonants and the vowels in the following words with the cor- 
rect diacritical mark, then pronounce :— 
Facade. 6. Mavis. 11. 
Exaggerate. 7. Harbinger. 12. 
Engine. 8. Guava. 13. 
Excursion. 9. Espionage. 14. 
Distich. 10. Descant. 15. 


Taciturnity. 
Horologe. 
Knead. 
Vizier. 
Chute. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR MAY. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


1. Canterbury. 2. Winchester cathedral. 3. Lincoln. 4. Worcester. 5. 
The one at Oxford. 6. Offa, king of Mercia, smitten with remorse for a 
treacherous murder, to expiate his crime founded it in the honor of the 
Christian martyr, Alban. 7. One tower of Canterbury cathedral is called by 
that name. 8. A park pale and stag couchant. In the cathedral at Ripon. 
9. The recumbent figure of King John in Worcester cathedral. 10. Inthe 
cathedral of Durham. 11. St. Paul’s cathedral. 12, Catherine of Aragon, 
and Mary, Queen of Scots. 13. The reign of William Rufus. 14. It dimin- 
ished the number of canons, reduced their incomes, and brought all chapters 
to greater uniformity. 15. A dean and four canons, though some of the rich- 
er cathedrals have six canons. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


1. Six. 2. French. 3. In the eleventh century. 4. In the twelfth century,ex-_ 
cepting one,‘ Chanson de Roland,” which was written in the eleventh century. 
5. In the thirteenth century, just after the conquest of Constantinople by 
the French crusaders. 6. Froissart’s ‘‘Chronicles.’”’ 7. The southern or 
Provencal dialect, and the northern or Roman-Wallonic ; or La Langue d’ Oc 
and La Langue d'Oil. 8. The troubadours and the trouvéeres. 9. Both names 
are derived from the verb meaning to find; hence they were used to denote 
finders of song—poets. 10. Charlemagne and his paladins; King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table; and Alexander and his followers. 11, 
The Alexandrine; socalled from Alexander. 12. Biblical subjects. 13. In 
1402, called ‘‘La Fraternité de la Passion.’’ They represented “the entire life of 
Christ in a mystery-play of 67,000 verses employing 86 actors, and occupying 
several weeks in the representation.” 14. Pierre Abélard. 15. Descartes. 16, 
The age of Louis XIV. 17. Rabelais. 18. Descartes. 19. Bernardin de St. 
Pierre. 20. In history. 21. Le Sage. It was the most celebrated. 22, Ma- 
dame de La Fayette. 23. Im 1635. 24. Richelieu. Forty. 25. Charles Rollin, 
author of the “ Ancient History.” 


RHETORIC, 


1. Dr. of Dental Surgery. 2. Bachelor of Laws. 3. Civil Engineer. 4. 
Manuscript. 5. Master of the Elements. 6. Deo volente (God willing). 7. 
Old Style (before 1752). 8. Dr. of Philosophy. 9. Minister Plenipotentiary. 
10. Nota bene (mark well). 11. Jesus hominum Salvator (Jesus the Savior of 
men). 12. Messieurs. 13. Her Majesty. 14. Member of Parliament. 15. id 
est (that is). 16. exempilia gratia (forexample). 17. wrong font (type). 18. 
lower case (type). 19. videlicet (namely). 20. guod vide (which see). 21. ef 
c@tera (and otherthings). 22. idem (the same). 23. pinm-xit (he painted it). 
24. obit (he died). 25. transpose. 26. ef seguextia (and what follows). 
stant (this month). 28. proximo (next month). 


27. in- 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


1. Stephen Langton. 2. Henry VI. 3. The Cato-Street Conspiracy. Its. 
object was to overthrow the government, by assassinating the cabinet minis- 
ters. 4. That they are firebrands flung by good angels against evil spirits that 
approach too near the gates of heaven. 5. A complete set of type of any one 
size, with all the usual points and accents. It consists of about 100,000 char- 
acters. 6. A part of the sheet which has failed to receive the ink, and is, 
therefore, left blank. 7. Oliver Goldsmith. 8. Samuel Pepys. 9. Jeremy 
Taylor. 10. Sir Walter Raleigh. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 


1. Steady advance in every department of human interests. 2. Laws pro- 
viding for payment of a duty on imported corn. The people, roused by Cob- 
den, Bright, and other leaders of the Anti-Corn Law League, poured in 
petitions to Parliament, and Sir Robert Peel, as premier, brought ina bill 
for repeal in 1846. 3. The stimulus to trade, removal of anxiety as to the ef- 
fects of poor harvests, and less fluctuation of prices. 4. Universal male suf- 
frage, equal representation, the vote by ballot, annual parliaments, abolition 
of property qualification for office-holders, and payment of salaries to mem- 
bers of Parliament. 5. Courts for the sale of encumbered estates, establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic university, extension of the suffrage, compensa- 
tion to outgoing tenants for their improvements, disestablishment of the 
English Church in Ireland, and the Arrears of Rent Bill. 6. The return of 
peace after the revolutions on the Continent. 7. 1854 and 1858 respectively. 
8, 1858. 9. 1867. 10. By purchasing the shares of the Khedive of Egypt. 11. 
A fear that the British government intended to extirpate the native religion 
and caste distinctions. 12. A war caused by the resistance of the Chinese 
government against the importation of opium from India. Hong Kong was 
ceded to Great Britain, and five Chinese ports were opened to British com- 
merce. 13. The demand of Russia for a protectorate over the Greek Chris- 
tians in Turkey. France and England united with the Turks to resist. 14- 
Those of the Northwest passage and Central Africa. 15. Lord Melbourne, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Derby, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Earl of Salisbury. 16. Burne-Jones, Doyle, 
Cruikshank, Eastlake, Hunt, Leighton, Leslie, Linton, Landseer, Leech, 
Millais, Maclise, Rossetti, Turner, Webster, Whistler. 17. Faraday, Darwin, 
Mill, Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, Muller, Miller, Whewell. 18. Robert 
Browning, Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Rosetti, Keble, 
Faber. 19. De Quincey, Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Dr. John Brown. 20. 
Lord Shaftesbury, Morley, Livingstone, Duff, Moffat. 


RESULT OF VOTES ON QUESTIONS OF OPINION IN THE APRIL ISSUE. 

1. Alfred, Elizabeth, Cromwell, Wolsey, Duke of Wellington. 2. Intro- 
duction of Christianity, Wiclif’s translation of the Bible, the Reformation, 
defeat of the “Invincible Armada,” and the disestablishment of the Irish 
church. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


The remarkable history of Margaret of Angouléme* has recently been writ- 
ten by Miss Robinson. Enthusiastic in her admiration of her subject’s 
character, the author is, however, not prevented from giving a fair and un- 
biased account of her life. The important part Margaret played in the great 
religious movements of her day, being almost the only one in the royal circle 
totake the part of the persecuted reformers, is strongly placed before the 
reader. But with equal candor is it related how that through her great self- 
sacrificing love for her brother, Francis I. of France, and fear of offending 
him, she often refrained from using her influence in their behalf. Many of 
the thrilling scenes occurring during this reign are described in a picturesque 
manner. A long chapter is devoted toan account of the leading literary work 
of the queen of Navarre, the ‘‘Heptameron,” and many selections from it 
are given. The book belongs to the ‘‘ Famous Women ” series, and is one of 
the best yet published. 

In “A Short History of Parliament,’’} the author beginning with the first 
forms of assembly known to the English people, the Folk-moot and the 
Witena-gemot, traces the gradual development and the continual growth of 
Parliament, bringing the record down to the present time. He, step by step, 
points out the slow but steady increase of power in the House of Commons 
until it “secured on a firm basis of precedent and custom the rights estab- 
lished under Edward III.,” chief among which was its position as a body of 
equal power with the Lords. Contrary to what one might expect ina work 
of this character, there are many amusing pages to be found. Lively and 
exciting scenes are vividly drawn, and entirely relieve the book, necessarily 
so full of instruction as it must be, of the charge of heaviness. Synopses of 
speeches which have passed down to history as masterpieces of oratory and 
power, such as Burke’s charge in the trial of Warren Hastings, are given. 
Itis one of those books for which the increasing popular interest in histor- 
ical study makes a wide demand, and this demand it most satisfactorily sup- 
plies. 

In the series of ‘‘ American Commonwealths,” the history of New York{ 
was one of the most important books to prepare; and full justice has been 
done it by the author. The opening chapters, giving an account of the 
Dutch colonization, are especially fascinating, constantly calling to mind 
Washington Irving’s delightful burlesque of the then New Netherlands. 
The closing chapters give a reliable account of the riots occurring in 1863; 
and the author dwells at length upon the leading part the state has always 
taken in war and in all of the political interests of the nation, and upon the 
character of the people, who made New York what itis. The whole inter- 
lying field of history connected with the Empire State has been made the 
subject of critical study, and true and vivid pictures of all its stages are pre- 
sented. It will rank with others of its series among the most generally use- 
ful books that can be placed in a library. 


Alateand valuable book on Brazil || has been published by Mr. Andrews 
who recently returned from a three years’ residence at its capital, Rio 
Janeiro, where he was engaged in the consular service of the United States. 
The rapid progress which that country steadily has been making for the last 
few years under the present emperor Dom Pedro II., furnishes ample mate- 
tial fora new book. This material the author has wisely collected, critically 
examined, and ably worked up. He has certainly attained his object, which 
was to ‘answer such questions as an intelligent American would be likely 
toask in regard to Brazil.” Among the most interesting of its chapters is 
the one on “Brazilian Literature.’ Brief sketches of the leading authors 
and their works are made and several excerpts given from the writings. Not 
venturing to trust his limited acquaintance with the language for a work of 
this kind he procured the assistance of a graduate from one of the highest 
institutions of learning in that country. Every part of the work has been 
treated with equal care. At the close of his chapter on ‘‘ Slavery” in which 
he graphically describes the different emancipation projects which have 
been proposed, he says, “‘ According to official returns the number of slaves 
intheempire on June 30, 1885, was 1,133,228 ; and it is likely that Americans 
will drink coffee produced by slave-labor for at least a quarter of a century 
longer.” 

The interest centering in Palestine makes thoughtful readers always de- 
sirous of obtaining trustworthy information regarding it. Mr. Oliphant’s 
book, “ Haifa,’’? is composed of a series of letters extending over a period of 
three years, beginning with November, 1382, during which time he was a 
tesident of that land. He made a careful study of the present condition of 
the country, and of its people ; traced back the sacred historical associations 
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*Margaret of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, 
ton: Roberts Brothers. ice, $1.00. 


tAShort History of Parliament. By B. C. Skottowe,M. A. New York: 
rt & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


{New York. By Elisha H. Roberts. In two volumes. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $2.50. 


| Brazil: Its Condition and Prospects. By C. C. Andrews. 
Appleton and Company. Price, $1.50. 


?Haifa, or Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant. New York: 
& Brothers. Price, $1.75. 


By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


New York: D. 


of the different places ; gave much time in endeavoring to locate the sites of- 
Bible events, which were still undetermined ; and closely examined existing 
ruins. One of the best features of his work is the simple, direct manner in 
which it is written. Dealing solargely with archzological subjects, usually. 
treated in books in such a technical manner that only scholars care for them,. 
this work has been so popularized as to hold the ordinary reader interested, 
from the beginning to the end. The letters were written for publication in 
the New York Sun, and its editor, Charles A Dana, has edited the book and 
written for it a highly commendatory introduction. 


‘Six Weeks in Old France’’* explains its scope in its title. A little party: 
of American travelers settle themselves for this specified time in a chateau 
near Saumer, and from this as headquarters make excursions over all the 
surrounding country. The interesting objects and places visited, and the 
conversations in which all the historical events connected with them are re- 
lated, are faithfully reported in the letters of one of the number to a friend 
athome. So much ground is covered in so small a space that the book is 
exceedingly fragmentary in its information, giving merely “touch and go” 
narratives of the greatest events. The personal sketches of the party are. 
well drawn, however, and the thread of two love stories deftly and charm- 
ingly woven through it all, carries one’s interest safely over the pedantic 
parts which might otherwise severely testit. The object of the writer in 
publishing the book is a most worthy one—in hope of aiding the children’s 
Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Southern Ohio. 


As soon as a trip to Europe has been decided upon, the best preparation 
that possibly could be made would be to purchase Cassell’s ‘‘ Complete Pocket 
Guide to Europe,’’} and thoroughly study its contents; if the directions are 
followed, nothing will be left undone that should have been done. This 
guide gives concisely a tour of four months in Northern, Middle, Southeast- 
ern, and Southern Europe. The routes to be taken, the railroad fare, the 
special interest of a place, are made clear by maps and text. All these things 
combined render it invaluable to travelers in Europe. 


The most striking thing about ‘‘The Mormon Puzzle” { is the italics and 
capitals, after that the earnestness of the writer. If the styleis bad, the tone is 
vigorous. The matter is a careful and well-arranged compilation of facts 
concerning Mormonism, intended to show the strong and weak points of the 
system and to demonstrate the feasibility of the author’s solution of the 
PuzZzLE (as he persists in having the word printed). His means are three: 
to abolish woman’s suffrage in order to lessen the Mormon vote; to provide 
for national colonization; and to establish a public school system. The last 
two are effective measures, but he omits from his scheme what his own argu- 
ments show to be the most needed of all, and that toward which all legis- 
lation thus far has tended, a constitutional amendment against the practice 
of polygamy. Mr. Beers seems to think such an amendment would furnish 
the Mormons added capital in the form of religious persecution. Any posing 
they might do under this would soon lose effect. The United States Govern- 
ment cannot dictate what a man shall believe but it has the right to say what 
his actions shall be. Prevent the practice of polygamy and introduce a sys- 
tem of public education, and Mormonism in its present obnoxious form will 
die of its own absurdities. The book has the merit of considering the Mor- 
mons as charitably as they can be considered. 


A pleasant book for this season of the year is “ Field, Wood and Meadow 
Rambles.”’| In avery readable style is told the experience of two girls who 
devoted one summer to the study of birds, especially nest building. The 
book shows unmistakably that the work done was by amateurs; in statement 
it lacks the skill and positiveness of the trained naturalist ; yet it is of value 
in this that it creates a desire to carry on original investigation, and demon- 
strates that experience is worth all the books ever written on a subject. 

Fluent reading of French and German is one of the most practical investments 
students can make. It is almost imperative in many professions and highly 
desirable in all. The faculty is most quickly gained by continual sight reading, 
A little every day we should recommend, but students find some difficulty in 
securing easy books whose vocabularies are those of every day use. A series 
of books? meeting this difficulty has been undertaken by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt of Washington. The first volume contains five short stories by prom- 
inent German story-writers. They are pure in tone, and original in plot, 
stories which stimulate sufficient curiosity to keep a student with very little 
interest in German at them until finished, a highly desirable result. 


* Six Weeks in Old France. By L. M.A. Albany, N. Y: American Bureay 
of Foreign Travel. 


+Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide. 


London, Paris, New York, and Mel- 
bourne: Cassell & Company. 


} The Mormon Puzzle: and How to Solve It. By Rev. R. W. Beers, A. M. 
New York: Funk & Wagnallis. 1887. Price, $1.00. 


| Field, Wood and Meadow Rambles. By Amanda B. Harris. 
Interstate Publishing Company. Boston: 30 Franklin St. 


#German Novelettes for School and Home. Selected from the best Modern 
Writers and with a Grammatical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Vol.1. Boston: D.C. Heath &Co. 1887. 


Chicago: 
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The spirit of appreciation, which after so many years of indifference or 
blindness, has recently been aroused to perceive the high merit and true 
beauty of Robert Frowning’s poetry, has made a general demand for new 
editions of his writings. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Company are is- 
suing such a work for American readers. A series of six volumes will con- 
tain the complete productions of the great poet. His writings have all re- 
cently undergone a careful revision by the author, and the publishers are 
giving scrupulous care in following out all of his corrections and changes. 
Volumes |.* and II.* of the series are now ready. They are printed on fine 
paper, in clear long primer type, and are plainly and neatly bound in cloth, 
with gilt tops. In the first volume is a fine steel engraving of the author. 
Each volume is furnished with an index of contents and also with one con- 
taining the first lines of its poems. 

Twenty years ago Henry Ward Beecher’s story of ‘“Norwood’t was 
first published. In a letter concerning the book, written during its prepara- 
tion, the author said it was his aim to make it one “‘that would be as good 
twenty years hence as on the day it appeared.’’ How well it was received 
at that time is briefly and emphatically told in the fact that sixty thousand 
copies were shortly sold. To those whoread it then the book comes 
now like a welcome visit from an old friend, bearing all the old time charm 
with it. It attracts and delights by its purity and its quaintness, its strength 
and its sweetness. Its depiction of sterling, sturdy New England charac- 
ters, the fine descriptions of natural scenery, and the studies in natural his- 
tory are the strong features of the book. There is nothing thrilling or 
unique in the plot. Itis simply the story of life in a New England village, 
but its characters were people to whom life meant much, and their record 
refreshes and inspires those who read it. 

A genuinely funny book is one of the rarest of productions, but it is to be 
found in ‘ English as She is Taught.’’} The book is composed entirely of 
bona fide answers given by scholars in their recitations. They were collected 
by a lady teacher during a number of years’ experience in the commonly 
considered hum-drum life of the school room. In her preface to the book 
she says that as the greatest compliment which could be paid her would be the 
assumption that any part of the book was the product of her own ingenuity, it 
is needless to assert that it is just what it purports to be; and that not one 
answer has been tampered with. One or two extracts will serve to show the 
character of the fun with which it is brimming over. ‘‘ Corniferous—rocks 
in which fossil corn is found.’”’ ‘‘ Climate lasts all the while ; weather only a 
few days.” ‘Congress is divided into civilized half civilized, and savage.” 
“‘ Strong breathing prevents bilious deficiencies.” Mark Twain in The Cen- 
tury for April, characterizes it as “a darling literary curiosity.” 


“Sigrid’’| is a well-told little story of life in Iceland, dealing chiefly with 


rural characters, though occasional glimpses into town life are shown. It 
gives a good insight into the methods and customs of people in that island. 
Its author is one of the eminent native poets of recent times, and this story 
which the translator has rendered in prose formed the subject matter of one 
of his poems. Young readers will find it bright, instructive, and interesting. 


‘Juanita’? a book of thrilling interest in itself, has a double attraction 
when the history of its authorship and the cause of its writing is known. 
Fifty years ago the gifted wife of Horace Mann paid a visit to Cuba, and what 
she saw and learned there of slave life on the great plantations decided her 
to call the attention of the public to the matter through the pages of a novel. 
The book was written, but as it unavoidably had to do with the personality 
of some of her friends, she deferred publishing it. After the death of her 
friends several years later, she determined then to give it to the public, but 
the manuscript had in some way been lost. Only since its author's death 
has it been recovered, and her sister, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, has given it to 
the press. It is graphically and powerfully written, reminding one often of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

“Curiosities of the Bible’’{ is a large book containing a collection of ques- 
tions, studies, and exercises, all pertaining to the Scriptures. It might be 
characterized as simply a compilation of the reports of work done in a New 
York Sunday-school. The plan adopted was to give out one question each 
Sabbath, and to have writien answers brought in the next week. On that 
day the answer would be given, and also the number of the correct papers 
handedin. By this means great interest was added tothe regular work, These 
answers are all given io the ‘‘ Key”’ in the back part of the book. Numer- 
ous black-board illustrations by Frank Beard addtoits worth. Dr. Vincent 
has written a very appreciative and suggestive intruduction. The book will 
serve a most useful purpose in greatly increasing Bible knowledge. 


* Poetical and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. Volume I.—Pauline: 
Paracelsus: Strafford: Sordello: Pippa Passes: King Victor and King 
Charles. Volume Il*.—Dramatic Lyrics: The Return of the Druses: A Blot 
in the 'Scutcheon: Colombes Birthday: Dramatic Romances: A Soul’s 
Tragedy: Luria. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflinand Company. 
Price per voiume, $1.75. 


+Norwood. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Hulbert. Price, $1.25. 


} English as She is Taught. Collected by Caroline B. Le Row. New York: 
Cassell & Company. Price, 50 ceuts. 


An Icelandic Love Story: By Jon Thordsson. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


@Juanita. By Mary Mann. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50. 


{ Curiosities of the Bible. By a New York Sunday-School S i 
New York: E. B. Treat. Price, $2.00. 4 ae ee 


New York: Fords, Howard, and 


| Sigrid. Translated by 


Cc. Chrest. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


New American editions of two works by Dr. Geikie have been jig. 
sued by Messrs. Pott and Company. Books with this author’s name attached 
need no commendatory words ; they speak for themselves. “‘ Precious Prom. 
ises’’* will carry comfort wherever it goes, bearing with it as it does the 
radiance of the “light from beyond.” Short chapters, strengthening, ang 
hopeful, bearing upon some Divine promise and preceded by a poetical gem 
in harmony with the thought, make up the volume. The second book, “ En. 
tering on Life,’’* is a volume of essays for young men particularly. It is tujj 
of advice such as only atruly wise man knows how to give. The chapters 
on “‘ Helps’’ and “ Reading” are especially fine. He claims that ‘‘ books are 
the great trainers of men, for work of whatever kind’’; and from this stand. 
point discusses what ones are best to become conversant with. Other chap. 
ters are on ‘‘ Character,’”’ ‘‘Companions,”’ “‘ Success,’’ and “ Christianity.” 


Dr. Fothergill, the distinguished English physician, whose well earned 
reputation renders him high authority on matters to which he has given 
special attention, has recently published a most practical and useful book on 
“The Will Power.”+ Igis not a metaphysical treatise as might naturally be 
supposed from the title. Keen, analytical character study is carried on in so 
direct and simple a method, that all readers will follow him through this 
usually considered abstruse subject, with ease and interest. It is one of the 
best aids to self-knowledge that can fall into any one’s hands. Numerous 
notable historical characters are brought forward as verifications of the 
statements made. The unfailing working of the laws of heredity is traced 
down through long lines of ancestors, and is made the occasion of empha- 
sizing the imperative duty of parents to study family traits, and to train their 
children wisely and fittingly with reference to the development of those 
traits in each individual. There are a few sentences in the book from which 
we should have to withhold our endorsement, but they do not in any way 
weaken the good, sound, common sense lessons taught. 


If one were a school-master and anxious to inculcate all the manly virtues, 
he could ask for no better book to put into the hands of his boys or to read 
to them selections from than ‘“‘An Italian School Boy’s Journal.’’{ The 
teacher can find his ideal in the master, Signor Perboni, in his tender care 
for his pupils, in his methods of forming character although dealing with 
very human boys. Parents can findin many respects an excellent model in 
the father and mother of this Italian boy. In the ready expression of feeling, 
the book seems foreign to us; but the translator has so caught the spirit of 
the Italians that even in its English dress it is recognized as genuine. 


A work that has been tested and found practical is Professor Hamill’s 
“* New Science of Elocution.’’j A revised edition has just been issued with 
changes in arrangement and additions of questions and diagrams which 
adapt it to the needs of the school room. This book will bear the criticism 
thatis applicable to all the recent books on elocution—that there are no new 
selections, not even new arrangements from the standard authors. Teachers 
and pupils are becoming weary of selections that are as old as the ‘‘ Gram- 
pian Hillis.” 

To a wide-awake boy or girl a book with the title ‘“‘ Professor Johnny’ 
might not look very attractive, but as soon as he opens it and from the front- 
ispiece discovers that Professor Johnny isa good-natured looking boy witha 
merry little sister Sue, and when farther on he finds out he isn’t a bit of a prig, 
but simply styled “‘ Prof.’’ because he wears spectacles and is fond of making 
experiments in natural philosophy and chemistry, he is ready to be his as- 
sistant, and regrets when the last experiment is over. Few better books for 
the entertainment and instruction of children have ever been written. 


“Nearly all of the disasters which occur from the breaking down of bridges 
are caused by defects which would be easily detected by an efficient system 
ofinspection.”” Such is the first sent ncein ‘‘ Bridge Disasters in America.” 
It strikes a note of warning loud and clear on this subject of public safety 
concerning which the public is strangely apathetic save for a brief time after 
some terrible calamity. Professor Vose gives plans for bridge construction, 
inspection, and testing, which if carried out would establish a system under 
which the present needless criminal loss of human life would be stopped. 


“Thoughts of Beauty’’** is a compilation of rich selections from the 
writings of Ruskin. Such a work is of great value to those whose time for 
reading is limited, and who yet desire to knowsomiething of the great writers 
of the world, and their works. They will learn the best of Ruskin through 
this book. The excerpts have been confined to his discourses ou Nature, 
Morals, and Religion. The book bears evidence of great appreciation on the 
part of the compiler of the things that are true and beautiful and good, in 
this artist-author’s books; and good taste is displayed in their arrange- 
ment. 


* The Precious Promises. By Cunningham Geikie,D.D. Price,75cents. En- 
tering on Life. By same author. Price$i.00. New York: James Pott & Co. 

+ The Will Power. By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. New York: James Pott 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

tCuroré. An Italian School Boy’s Journal. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: ‘Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


| New Science of Elocution. By S.S. Hamill, A.M. New York: Phillips 


& Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 
2 Professor Johnny. By Jak. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


{ Bridge Disasters in America. The Cause and the Remedy. By George L. 
Vose. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 
**Thoughts of Beauty and Words of Wisdom from the writings of John Rus- 
kin. By Rose Porter. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 





SPECIAL NOTES. 


With the subject “‘ Some Secrets of Success ’’* it is impossible for an author 
to be original, yet Mr. Tilley never fails tointerest by his style of putting 
things or his choice of illustrations. This book surely will be helpful to him 
who reads carefully. 

Helen Campbell has published in book form the series of letters which she 
wrote last winter for the New York 7ribune. They are the saddest, most de- 
pressing sketches in the language, and the title, ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty,’ is 
go vividly true to the subject matter that it binds the pitiful tale to the read- 
er’s mind with an iron clasp. These sketches are not newspaper stories. 
They are not even “dressed up’’ over a foundation of facts. They are verba- 
tim reports and plain descriptions gathered in visits among the working 
@omen of New York City. They deal with miseries which spring from 
warped ideas of life, with which no mere philanthropist can deal and for 
which there is no remedy but years of education and religious influence. 
Greed, lust, vanity, pride, a contempt for hone.t labor and for simplicity of 
lifeare the roots from which these wrongs grow. When these go out, the 
evils will die. We hope the book will be read far and wide. It will force 
serious thought, and seriousness only can loose the fetters of the “ Prisoners 
of Poverty.” 

* Masters of the Situation, or Some Secrets of Success, By William James 
Tilley, B.D. Chicago: S.C. Griggs and Company. 

+Prisoners of Poverty. Women Wage Workers, Their Trades, and Their 
Lives. By Helen Campbell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1887. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Through the Gates of Gold. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
Critical Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons from the Penta- 
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teuch. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A Hand Book on Wood Carving. By Carrie Henderson. LaFayette, Ind. 

First Book of Chemistry. By Mary Shaw-Brewster. New York: D. Ap 
pleton and Company. 

Was He Wise? By J. K. Ludlum. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincia- 
nati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Five-Minute Sermons to Children. By the Rev. William Armstrong. New 
York: Phillipsand Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe.: 

Who Was He? By Henry Frederic Reddall, New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Harcourt; or, A Soul Illumined. By Annie Somers Gilchrist. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

ASimple Heart. ByS. B. Elliott. New York: John Ireland. 

Robert Browning’s Poetry. Outline Studies published for the Chicage 
Browning Society. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 

The Best 100 Books. Containing Sir John Lubbock’s list and additional 
suggestions by Ruskin andothers. New York: E,. L. Kellogg & Co. 

The New Psychic Studies in their relation to Christian thqught. By Frank- 
lin Johnson, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Recitations and Readings. Nos.8and9. Compiled by Mrs. Anna Randall 
Diehl. New York: J. S. Ogilvie & Co. 

The Red Books. Original Recitations. 
Chicago. Price, $1.00. 

Primer of Botany. By Mrs. A.A. Knight. Boston: Ginn and Company. 


Iznumbers. By Eugene J. Hall. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTAN 


Home News.—April1. Decrease of the publicdebt during March, $12,808, 
487.71.—Charles S. Fairchild appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 

April4. Strike among carpenters in Chicago and Cincinnati.—Death of 
Miss Catherine Wolfe.——The prohibition amendment defeated in Michigan. 

Aprils. Explosions in the steel works at Braddock, Pennsylvania, andin 
acoal mine at Savanna, Indian Territory. 

April6, Unveiling of monument to A. S. Johnston, at New Orleans. 

April7. Death of Commodore Charles Green, of the U. S. Navy. 

April8, Four thousand two hundred seventy-three immigrants land at 
Castle Garden. 

Aprilro. Earthquake shocks at Burlington, Vermont.——Burning of the 
female seminary near Tahlequah, Indian Territory. 

Aprilr1. Riot among Hungarians, Swedes, and Poles in Denver, Colorado. 

April12. Disastrous fires at St. Augustine, Florida, and in Norton and 
Graham Counties, Kansas. 

April 15. A cyclone destroys $1,000,000 of property in the Ohio valley. 

April 17. In the Haddock trial the jury disagree, eleven standing for ac- 
quittal, and one for conviction. 

Aprili9. A kindergarten for the blind is opened at Bcston Highlands.— 
Concord, Acton, and Lexington celebrate the anniversary of the first battle 
of the Revolution. 

April 20. Memorial services for the late ex-President Arthur held in the 
capitol at Albany, New York,——Suicide of Lieutenant John W. Danenhower. 
—The Queen of Hawaii reaches San Francisco on her way to London to 
attend the jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

April 22. Cyclones in Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Kentucky. 

April 23.° Explosion of a boiler in a paper-mill at Paterson, New Jersey, 
kills twenty people. 

April 26. Unveiling of a statue of John C. Calhoun, at Charleston, South 
Carolina, 

April 28. A gale on the New Hampshire coast destroys numbers of fish- 
ing boats, and occasions the drowning of six men. 

FOREIGN NEws.—April 1. Prince Bismarck’s seventy-second birthday. 

April 3. Forty persons killed by the falling of a church roof in Sicily. 


T NEWS FOR APRIL, 


1887. 


April 4. British colonial conference opens in London. 

April 7. Travel blocked by a land slide in Monte Carlo.—Death of Jeam 
Henri Dupine, the French dramatic writer. 

April 8. Colonel King-Harman appointed Under Parliamentary Secretary 
for Ireland. ——A thousand people left homeless by a tire in Kuty, Austria, 

April 10. Another attempt to assassinate the Czar of Russia. 

April 11. Great demonstration in London against the Coercion Act. 

April 12. King William of Holland’s seventieth birthday celebrated by 
general festivities at Amsterdam. 

April 13. The steamer Victoria stranded on the French coast, and twenty 
passengers drowned. 

April 14. Canadian Parliament opened by the Governor-general.—The 
Roman College decides in favor of recognizing the American Knights of 
Labor. 

April 15. Much loss of life and property caused by gales on the west coast 
of Newfoundland. 

April 17. The English steamer 7asmanian foundered off the Corsican coast; 
most of the passengers saved,_—-At Limerick, sixty thousand persons join ina 
demonstration against the Coercion Act, the mayor presiding. 

April 21, A report in the British House of Commons gives the cost of run- 
ning the government for the year as £ 90,000,000, 

April 22. A hurricane on the northeast coast of Australia destroys four 
hundred boats, and five hundred fifty persons perish. 

April 23. Germany votes four hundred fifty thousand francs to construct 
the Simplon tunnel through the Alps. 

April 24 The Mexican Chamber of Deputies passes a bill amending the 
constitution, making it so that the president is eligible for two successive 
terms. 

April 26. Resolutions against the Coercion Bill passed in the Canadian 
House of Commons. 

April 27. Swiss state council ratifies copyright convention with the United 
States. 

April 28. Steamer Benton of Singapore sunk and one hundred fifty persons 
drowned. 





SPECIAL NOTES. 


On page 558 of the present impression of THE CHAUTAUQUAN the date of 
the National Teachers’ Association {Convention at which the members of 
Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union are to have a booth, is misstated, The 
Convention is to be held from the 7th to the 16th of July instead of from 
the ist to the 3d of June. 


In the list of graduates for 1886 the name of Josephine Easterly was placed 


E-june 


by mistake among the names of Massachusetts. It belonged in the Michi- 
gan list. 


The Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union hold a Chautauqua Banquet on 
the evening of May 31st, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. Dr. J. L. Hurl- 
but, Prof. R. S. Holmes, and the Rev. B. P. Snow, president of the Class of 
’86, are all expected to be present, 





ASSEMBLY CALENDAR, 


Acton Park, Ind., July 27-Aug. 17. 
Recognition Day August 4. 

Bay View, Mich., July 27-Aug. II. 
Recognition Day August Io. 

Bluff Park, Iowa, July 19-29. 
Recognition Day July 26. 

Canby, Oregon, July 12-20. 
Recognition Day July 19. 

Chautauqua, N. Y., July 2-Aug. 30. 
Recognition Day August 17. 

Clear Lake, Iowa, July 20-Aug. 1. 
Recognition Day, July 27. 

Chautauqua Assembly of Southern California, Long Beach, 

California, July 20-Aug. 7. 

Recognition Day August 6. 

Concord Encampment, Ohio, Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 
Recognition Day September 1. 

Colorado Chautauqua, July 4-14. 
Recognition Day July 9. 

East Epping, N. H., Aug. 15-20. 
Recognition Day August 18. 

Island Heights, N. J., July 23-Aug. 1. 
Recognition Day July 28. 

Island Park, Ind., July 26-Aug. 8. 
Recognition Day July 28. 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., June 28-July 8. 
Recognition Day July 7. 

Lakeside, Ohio, July 19-Aug. 1. 
Recognition Day July 27. 

Lake Bluff, I1., July 28-Aug. 9. 
Recognition Day August 6. 

Monteagle, Tenn., July 6-Sept. 7. 
Recognition Day July 29. 

Monona Lake, W1s., July 26-Aug. 5. 
Recognition Day August 3. 

Mahtomedi, Minnesota, 
Recognition Day July 27. 


Mountain Grove, Berwick, Pa., 
Recognition Day August 3. 

Missouri Assembly, Warrensburg, Mo., July 27-Aug. 5. 
Recognition Day August 4. 

Maplewood Park, Waseca, Minn., July 5-22. 
Recognition Day July 13. 

Mountain Lake Park,Md., Aug. 2-12. 
Recognition Day August 9. 

Northern N. E. Assembly, Fryeburg, Maine, July 21-Aug. 3, 
Recognition Day July 26. 

Nebraska, Crete, Neb., June 29-July 9. 
Recognition Day July 7. 

New England Assembly, South Framingham, Mass., July 

12-Aug. 23. 

Recognition Day July 20. 

Niagara Assembly, near Toronto, Canada, 
Recognition Day July 28. 

Ocean Grove, N. J., July 9-20. 
Recognition Day July 20. 

Ottawa, Kan., June 15-29. 
Recognition Day June 22. 

Pacific,Coast Assembly, Monterey, Cal., July 4-15 
Recognition Day July 15. 

Puget Sound Assembly, Washington Territory, July 18-29 
Recognition Day July 29. 

Round Lake, N. Y., July 20-Aug. 5. 
Recognition Day July 27. 

Seaside, N. J., Aug. I-14. 
Recognition Day August 12. 

Silver Lake Chautauqua Association, N. Y., 
Recognition Day August 4. 

Winfield, Kan., June 7-18. 
Recognition Day June 17. 

Winnipiseogee, Weirs, N. H., July 12-21. 
Recognition Day July 19. 
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CLASSIFIED PROGRAM 
Or Pusiic LECTURES TO BE DELIVERED AT THE CHAUTAU- 
QUA MEETINGS BETWEEN JULY 2 AND AUGUST 28. 


The following program contains only the public exercises 
of the Summer Sessions at Chautauqua. Stenographic 
reports of about eighty of the lectures here announced will 
be printed in the Chautauqua Assembly Herald. ‘The price 
of this paper is $1.00 per volume of nineteen issues ; in 
combination with THE CHAUTAUQUAN to all subscribers 
sending in their subscriptions before August 1, $2.25. Ad- 
dress Dr. T. L. FLoop, Meadville, Pa. 


SPECIAL DAYS. 
OPENING OF THE SEASON, JULY 2. 
INDEPENDENCE Day, JULY 4. 
OPENING OF SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ RETREAT, 
JULY 9. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE, JULY 30-AUG. I. 
OPENING OF FOURTEENTH ASSEMBLY, AUG, 2. 


1887. 


LABOR. REFORM Day,!fAuGc. 6. 
DENOMINATIONAL Day, AUG. Ok as 
ALumN1 REuNION[(S. S. NorMAL DEpP’r), AND BAPTIST 
; Day, AUG. II. 
RECOGNITION Day, C. L. S. C. Crass, ’87, AUG. 17. 
GRAND ARMY Day, AUG. 20. 
SERMONS. 
Sunday, July 3, Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, of England. Dr. 
J. W. Hamilton, of Boston. 
Sunday, July 10, Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 
Sunday, July 17, Bishop W. F. Mallaiieu, of New Orleans. 
Sunday, July 24, Dr. G. W. Miller. 
Sunday, July 31, Sam Jones, of Georgia. Chaplain C. C. 
McCabe. 
Sunday, Aug. 7, Dr."A. M. Fairbairn, of Oxford, Eng. 
Sunday, Aug. 14, Baccalaureate, Chancellor J. H. Vin- 
cent, LL.D. 
Sunday, Aug. 21, Dr. J. T. Duryea. 
Sunday, Aug. 28, 


Dr. N. West. 
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ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 

Independence Day, Hon. H. G. Horr, of Michigan, 2 p. m. 
July 4. 

Missionary Address, Dr. Alexander Sutherland, Aug. 1. 

Grand Army Day, Address: ‘‘The American People.’’ 
Dr. B. M. Adams, August 20. 

LITERATURE. 

“Sidney Smith,’’ Prof. C. J. Little, July 11. 

‘“‘ Walter Scott,’’ Prof. C. J. Little, July 12. 

‘““Wm. M. Thackeray,”’ Prof. C. J. Little, July 13. 

‘George Eliot,’’ Prof. C. J. Little, July 14. 

‘“‘ Alfred Tennyson,’’ Prof. C. J. Little, July 15. 

‘‘Shakspere’s Youth,’’ Col. Homer B. Sprague, July to. 

‘‘Shakspere as an Author,’’ Col. Homer B. Sprague, 
July 20. 

‘‘ Shakspere as a Man,’’ Col. Homer B. Sprague, July 21. 

‘‘Washington Irving,’’ Wallace Bruce, Aug. 8. 

‘* Childhood in Dickens,’’ Wallace Bruce, Aug. 9. 

‘Babylonian and Hebrew Psalmody,”’ Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
July 20. 

‘‘Some Italian Proverbs,’’ Prof. George F. McKibben, 
July to. 

‘‘The Greek Drama,’’ Prof. Edward Olson, Aug. 4. 

‘Horace’ (three lectures), Prof. Lewis Stuart, Aug. 9, 11, 
and 12. 

‘‘Robert Browning’s Poetry,’’, Prof. W. D. McClintock, 
July 22. 

“English Classical Poetry,” Prof. W. D. McClintock, 
Aug. 15. 

“Schiller, Life and Works,’’ Prof. Hermann J. Schmitz. 

“Lessing, Life and Works,’’ Prof. Hermann J. Schmitz, 
July 26. 

‘‘German Novelists,’’ Prof. J. Adolph Schmitz, July 29. 

‘Luther, his Life and Influence on German Literature,’ 
Prof. Hermann J. Schmitz, Aug. 20. 

“Introduction to Modern German Literature,’’ Prof. J. 
Adolph Schmitz. 

“‘Goethe’s Faust,’”’ Prof. J. Adolph Schmitz. 

“Early French Literature,’’ Prof. A. De Rougemont. 

“La Fontaine,’’ Prof. A. De Rougemont. 

“Voltaire as an Historian and Reformer,’’ Prof. A. De 
Rougemont. 

“Victor Hugo,’’ Prof. A. De Rougemont, July 27. 

“The Book of Job,’’ Prof. W. G. Ballantine, July 18. 

LANGUAGE. 

“The Language, Literature, and Education of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ Prof. L. Dickerman. 

“Picturesque Greek Words,’’ Prof. Alfred A. Wright, 
Aug. I9. 

“The Debt of the English Language to the New Testa- 
ment Greek,’’ Prof. Alfred A. Wright. 

“The Origin and Formation of the French Language,”’ 
Prof. A. De Rougemont. 

“ Qualities of the French Language ; comparison with the 
English Language,’’ Prof. A. De Rougemont. 

““Why Learn Greek ?’’ Prof. Edward Olson, Aug. 13. 

SCIENCE. 

“‘Astronomy,”’ illustrated, Rev. C. M. Westlake, July 12. 

““Genesis and Geology,’’ Prof. W. G. Ballantine, July 13. 

“Chautauqua Flowers,”’ Prof. Frederic Starr, July 23. 

“The Glacial Period,’’ Prof. Frederic Starr. 

“The Chemistry of the Fine Arts,’’ Prof. J. T. Edwards, 
July 25. 

“Animal Intelligence and What it Signifies,”’ Dr. J. T. 
Duryea, Aug. 16. 

“Nature and Man,”’’ Dr. J. T. Duryea, Aug. 19. 
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‘The Evolutionary Genesis of Man,’’ Dr. N. West, 
Aug. 20. 

‘“The Two Oceans,”’ Prof. J. T. Edwards, Aug. 18. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

‘Different Methods of Public Speaking Compared,’’ Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, July 5. 

‘General and Special Preparation of Language, Thought, 
and Feeling,’’ Dr. J. M. Buckley, July 6. 

‘“‘The Minister Making Special Preparation and the Art 
of Public Speaking,’’ Dr. J. M. Buckley, July 7. 

‘‘The Removal of Difficulties and the Treatment of Emer- 
gencies,’’ Dr. J. M. Buckley, July 8. 

‘‘The Principles of Prophecy,’ Prof. D. A. McClenahan. 

‘‘Development in the Old Testament Revelation,’ Prof. 
D. A. McClenahan. 

‘‘The Church of the Future,’’ Prof. Noah K. Davis, July 15. 

HISTORICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

“The Conflict of the X VIth Century—Religions Old and 
New,”’ Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Aug. 3. 

‘“‘The XVIIth Century —its Conflict and its Problem— 
Europe,’’ Dr. Fairbairn, Aug. 4. 

‘“‘The XVIIth Century, its Conflict and its Problem— 
England and America, John Milton, and Questions of his 
Time,’’ Dr. Fairbairn, Aug. 5. 

‘“‘The XVIIIth Century, its Conflict of Faith and Denial 
—English Deism,’’ Dr. Fairbairn, Aug. 8. 

‘‘The XIXth Century Compared and Contrasted with the 
IInd Century,’’ Dr. Fairbairn, Aug. 9. 

‘“‘The XIXth Century Religion — its Problems in the 
Higher Literature,’’ Dr. Fairbairn, Aug. Io. 

‘‘A Bird’s-eye View of the Roman World A. D. 1,’’ Dr. J. 
A. Broadus, Aug. II. 

‘¢ Some Fundamental Truths in Morals,’’ Dr. J. T. Duryea, 
Aug. 18. 

‘* A Sketch of some of the more Distinguished Pharaohs,”’ 
Prof. L,. Dickerman. 

‘‘The Domestic Life and Customs of the Egyptian Com- 
mon People,’’ Prof. L. Dickerman. 

‘*The Bedouin Arabs,’’ Prof. W. G. Ballantine, July 11. 

‘‘Babylonian Account of the Deluge,’’ Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
July 12. 

‘Causes of the Decadence of Spain,’’ Prof. William I. 
Knapp, July 20. 

‘‘Seen Through Shadows,”’ Prof. R. S. Holmes, July 21. 

‘The Beginning of the Empire,’’ Piof. R. S. Holmes, 
Aug. 16. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

‘* Protection and Wages,’’ Prof. W. G. Sumner, July 26. 

‘* Protection and Commerce,’’ Prof. W. G. Sumner, July 27. 

‘*Question Drawer,’’ Prof. W. G. Sumner, July 28. 

Prof. R. E. Thompson, Aug. 4. 

Prof. R. E. Thompson, Aug. 5. 

Prof. R. E. Thompson, Aug. 6. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

‘Our Southern Populations the Conservative Element of 
the Republic,’’ Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, July 16. 

‘“Woman in the Social Structure,’’ Dr. O. H. Warren, 
july 18. 

‘The Chinese Problem in America,’ Mrs. S. L. Baldwin, 
July 30. 

‘*Let My People Go,’’ Joseph D. Weeks, Aug. 6. 

‘‘American Labor Organization,’’ Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
July 18. 

‘Co-operation, the Ultimate Solution of the Labor Prob- 
lem,”’ Prof. Richard T. Ely, July 25. 

“Progress and Perils of Popular Rule,’’ Dr. C. R. Hen- 
derson, Aug. 10. 
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‘Our Country’s Possibilities and Perils,"’ J. DeWitt Mil- 
ler, Aug. 18. 
LAW. 
Public Lecture, Judge A. W. Tourgee, July 13. 
Special Course Law Lectures by Judge Tourgee, July 14-30. 
New plan of instruction. 


TRAVEL. 

‘California, the Golden Country’’ (illustrated), W. I. 
Marshall, July 2. 

‘*Yosemite and Big Trees’’ (illustrated), W. I. Marshall, 
July 6. 

‘*Colorado, the Centennial State’’ (illustrated), W. I. 
Marshall, July 7. 

‘*Yellowstone National Park’’ (illustrated), W. I. Mar- 
shall, July 8. 

‘* A visit to Mt. Nebo,’’ Prof. W.G. Ballantine, July 15. 

‘* Life in Madrid,”’ Prof. William I. Knapp, July 27. 

“Land, Language, and People of China’ (illustrated), Dr. 
S. L. Baldwin, July 30. 

‘‘Japan,’’ Rev. G. W. Knox, Aug. I. 

‘* Bedouins of the Desert,’’ Miss Von Finkelstein, Aug. 1. 

‘‘Homes and Haunts of Jesus,’’ Miss Von Finkelstein, 
Aug. 3. 

‘City Life in Jerusalem,’’ Miss Von Finkelstein, Aug. 5. 

‘* The Jews of Jerusalem,’’ Miss Von Finkelstein, Aug. 6. 

‘* Paris and the Four Napoleons”’ (illustrated), C. E. Bol- 
ton, Aug. 12. 

‘‘Romantic Rhineland”’ (illustrated),C. E. Bolton, Aug. 13. 

‘** Reunited Germany and Heroic Louise”’ (illustrated), C. 
E. Bolton, Aug. 15. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Our Country ”’ (illustrated), W. I. Marshall, July 4. 

‘*The People Down West,’’ Mark Guy Pearse, July 5. 

‘Hugh Latimer and the English Reformation,’’ Mark Guy 
Pearse, July 6. 

‘* Some Old Folks at Home,’’ Mark Guy Pearse, July 8. 

‘*Influence of the Stoic Philosophy upon the Moral and 
Intellectual Progress of Mankind,”’ Prof. George S. Horswell, 
July 16. 

‘*Some Italian Proverbs,’ Prof. George F. McKibben, 
July 19. 

‘* Eloquence, the Why and How,”’ Col. H. B. Sprague, 
July 22. 

‘*Practical versus Liberal Education,’’ Prof. Noah K. 
Davis, July 22. 

**Pluck,’’ Dr. G. W. Miller, July 25. 

“The Republic of San Marino,’’ George F. McKibben, 
July 29. 

**Culture.’’ Prof. Edward Olson, July 29. 

Sam P. Jones, July 30. 

“* Aristotle,”’ Prof. Noah K. Davis, Aug. 5. 

“Christ in Art”’ (illustrated), the Rev. W. H. Ingersoll, 
Aug. 9. 

**Ready Wit,’’ Wallace Bruce, August ro. 

‘‘Why Men Steal,’’ the Rev. Emory J. Haynes, Aug. 11. 

“* Some Pivotal Points in Destiny,”’ Dr. J. M. King, Aug. 
12. 

**Superfluous Women,’’ Mary A. Livermore, Aug. 16. 

‘*Three-Thirds of a Man,’’ J. DeWitt Miller. 

‘* Egyptian Art and Architecture,”’ Prof. L. Dickerman. 


READINGS. 


R. L. Cumnock, July 11, 27, Aug. 12. 

A. P. Burbank, July 15 and 16. 

Will Carleton, from his own works, Aug. 3 and 4. 
George W. Cable, from his own works, Aug. 13 and 15. 
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George Riddle, ‘‘Shaksperean readings,’’ July 18, 19, 21, 
and 22. 
Nella F. Brown, Aug. 19, 20, 22, and 23. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Spelling Match, $10 and $5 prizes, July 14. 
Pronunciation Match, $10 and $5 prizes, July 23. 


Quotation Match, $10 and $5 prizes, July 26. 
Moot-Court, July 29. 


CONCERTS. 


A regular concert will be given every Saturday through- 
out the season. Prof. W. F. Sherwin, Director. 

Princeton Glee Club. Full concert, July 20. Interludes, 
preludes, etc., July 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, and 22. 

Diller’s Cornet Band. Frequent overtures in Amphi- 
theater, out-door concerts, lake excursions, concert numbers, 
etc., from July 25 to Aug. 21. 

Boston Star Co. Aug. 19, 20, 22, and 23. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 

Twelve classic recitals will be given by Prof. I. V. Flagler, 
as follows : 

I. July 5. Il. July 7. Ill. July 12. IV. July 14. V. 
July i9. VI: July 21. VII. July 26. VIII. July 28. IX. 
Aug. 1(10a.m.). X. Aug. 15. XI. Aug. 23. XII. Aug. 
16. 

LAKE CONCERTS 
Will be given by the Assembly on the steamer Jamestown 
as follows : 

Friday, July 15, Princeton Glee Club. 

Friday, July 22, Princeton Glee Club. 

Friday, July 29, Diller’s Band. 

Friday, August 5, Diller’s Band. 

Friday, August 12, Diller’s Band. 

Friday, August 19, Diller’s Band. 

FIRE-WORKS AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


Monday, July 4. Fire-works. 

Tuesday, Aug. 2. Fire-works. 

Thursday, Aug. 11. Illuminated Fleet. 

Tuesday, Aug. 16. Illumination of Hotel Park. Prome- 
nade Concert by Diller’s Band. 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER CLASSES. 

Full reports concerning the work done in all the Chautau- 
qua Summer Classes will be published in the Chautauqua 
Assembly Herald. (See advertisement.) 

I, CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

Summer Sessions—July 9-Aug. 20. Classes in Language, 
Literature, and Science. See special announcement in this 
issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Expenses for the summer session of the College of Liberal 
Arts are as follows : 

Season ticket, : - - - - - . - 

Tuition for instruction in the class or classes of any 
single department, - - - - ‘ - $5.00 

Tuition for instruction in each additional department, $3.00 
(Chemistry, $2.50 extra.) 

The price of board and lodging ranges from $5 to $8 per 
week, at cottages in July, and is slightly higher during 
August. At the Hotel Athenzeum, table board may be 
obtained at $10.50 per week. Rooms may be secured for any 
specified time during the season for $1.00 per day and up- 
ward for each person, without board. 


Il. CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
July 9-30. Tickets, $5.00. 


$5.00 
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FACULTY. 

John H. Vincent, LL.D., Chancellor. 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson, State Superintendent of Schools for 
Massachusetts, Principal. 

Professor Arthur C. Boyden, Bridgewater Normal School, 
Massachusetts. 

G. I. Aldrich, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass., and many 
Professors in the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat aims to benefit secular 
teachers by combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening influence 
ofthe summer school. Through lectures, lecture lessons, 
biographical studies, illustrative exercises, scientific experi- 
ments, etc., under the direction of the foremost educators of 
the age, the Retreat presents to its students, 1. The Phi- 
losophy of teaching; 2. The Methods which are the legiti- 
mate outgrowth of this philosophy ; 3. The Application of 
methods to the different branches of learning. The Re- 
treat also seeks to inspire its members to develop their in- 
dividual powers and aptitudes in the study and practice of 
pedagogy. 

III. TOURGEE LAW LECTURES. 

July 13-29. A course of lectures on Law by Judge Albion 
W. Tourgee, on a new and interesting plan. Judge Tour- 
gee will give a public lecture July 13, at 2p.m., and will 
follow it with twelve daily lectures. 

The cost ofthe twelve lectures will be $5.00 ; for one week’s 
course of six lectures, $3.00. - 

IV. KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION. 

Miss M. A. Bemis, of Fredonia, New York, has daily 
classes of children to which adults are admitted for the pur- 
pose of observing practical application of principles. Be- 
side these exercises, a Normal class is organized each year 
for the careful and thorough training of Kindergarten teach- 
ers. After completing a prescribed course, the student will 
receive a Normal diploma. The work of theclass comprises 
both personal instruction at Chautauqua in July and August 
and correspondence throughout the rest of the year. 

Normal Class, $10.00 per year. Children, season ticket, 
$2.00. Single admission for adults, 25 cts.; course of fifteen 
lessons, $3.00. 

V. MICROSCOPY. 

The Department of Microscopy will be in charge of S. Win- 
sor Baker of Jamestown, N. Y. A laboratory, complete with 
microscopes and accessories, and material for practical work 
in microscopy will be open to students for three weeks in 
July, during which time there will be given ten lessons in 
the use of the microscope and preparation of slides for study 
in all the branches of microscopy. Special lessons in the 
preparation of slides for the study of histology will be 
given. 

VI. SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

The school will open July 11, and continue in session six 
weeks, under the direction of Prof. R. L. Cumnock. 

The Juvenile Class will include all the young people be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen. In thisclass special at- 
tention will be directed to improvement in ‘‘ Common Read- 
ing.”” Terms—$10.00 for the session. 

The General Class will take up the Science of Elocution. 
Terms—$12.00 for the session. 

The Advanced Class will study chiefly the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Expression ”’ in the interpretation of the best specimens 
of English Prose and Verse. Terms—$12.00 for the session. 

The Ministerial Class will study the reading of the Bible, 
Hymn Book, Liturgy, andthe Delivery of Sermons. Terms 
—$8.00 for the session. 
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VII. PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
CoMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT.—PROF. CHARLES R. WELLS, 

DrrEcTor.—The summer classes in this department, giving 

useful instruction in penmanship and book-keeping and 

business affairs, will open July 9, and continue until Au- 

gust 23. 

Penmanship 10 lessons (including stationery), - 
Book-keeping and Business Forms 15 lessons (in- 
cluding stationery), - - = $5. 00 

Those holding Teachers’ Retreat tickets will be given 
special instruction in classes, at reduced rates. 

VIII. PHONOGRAPHY, STENOGRAPHY, AND TYPE-WRITER. 

SHortT Hanp.—Professor Bridge, Dr. J. H. Vincent's pri- 
vate secretary, will teach classes for beginners and advanced 
pupils in STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. 

Terms, $10.00 per course of 20 lessons for Beginners or Ad- 
vanced Pupils. Classes organized in July. 

The STENOGRAPH will be in the charge of Mrs. M. M. 

Bartholomew. 

Terms, $10.00 per course of 20 lessons. 
TYPE-WRITING, inall its departments and details, will be 

taught by Mrs. A. L. Plowman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Terms, $5.00 for instruction and use of machine. 


$3.00 


IX. CLAY MODELING. 
EDWARD A. SPRING, of Perth Amboy, N. J., Director. 

I. Modeling Class. Terms: Ticket for six lessons, $3.00. 
Beginners can join at any session. 

II. Special Lessons. Terms: Each lesson, $2.00. Per- 
sonal instruction to small numbers in work for Studio, Lab- 
oratory, or Home. The attention of Professional Artists, 
Physicians, Science Teachers, and Kindergartners is invited 
to this opportunity. 

III. Children’s Class (under 12 years of age). 
Each lesson, twenty cents. 

X. ART. 

The Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts will graduate its 
first class at Chautauqua this summer when the prizes of- 
fered by Messrs. Cassell & Co. together with the class diplo- 


Terms: 


‘mas will be awarded. Mr. Frank Fowler, Superintendent 


of the C. S. F. A., will be present on class day and also for 
some weeks previous when he will personally instruct special 
classes. There will be an exhibition of pupils’ work at 
Chautauqua and also some of the work of a number of well- 
known artists. 

A department of Wood Carving will be taught by Miss 
Carrie Henderson of Lafayette, Ind. (author of a ‘‘ Hand- 
book on Wood Carving for Self-instruction.’’) Miss Hen- 
derson is a graduate of Pardue University, which has a fine 
department of Industrial Art; she has also worked in the 
private studio of Benn Pitman, the noted artist and designer. 
Persons desiring to enter the class should make applica- 
tion before June 15, 1887, to the instructor, so that arrange- 
ments can be made for renting tools. Easels, cabinets, 
boxes, tables, book-racks, hat-racks, escritoires, paper hold- 
ers, sideboards, book-cases, and mantel panels, bread-plates, 
are suggested as suitable articles to be carved. Address all 
communications to Miss Carrie Henderson, Lafayette, Ind. 

Term of 20 lessons—$15.00. Opens July 9. 

Miss Isabel E. Smith, a teacher and artist of long experi- 
ence, will have charge of the department of China Painting 
at Chautauqua in 1887. Miss Smith has not only studied 
diligently in this country, but has availed herself of the 
best masters in Paris, Sévres, and Dresden. Instruction 
will be given in painting flowers, fruit, and landscapes, 
while portraits and figures will be made a specialty. In or- 
der to avoid the irritating delays incident to sending the 
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China to a distant kiln, a kiln will be set up at Chautauqua 
and the work “‘ fired ’’ on the spot. 
XI. MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The musical work at Chautauqua in 1887 will be unusual- 
ly thorough, and has been organized as follows : 

I, DEPARTMENT OF MUSICAL LITERATURE.—Lectures on 
Musical Art, Biography and History, supplemented by the 
performance of appropriate works of the great masters. 

Il. DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL Music.~A thorough 
and systematic course of study, with teachers of the highest 
excellence, under the direction of Mr. I. V. Flagler. In 
this department will be taught in a thorough and compre- 
hensive manner, the Pipe Organ, Piano-Forte, Violin, and 
other instruments, Musical Theory, Composition, and Har- 
mony. 

III, DEPARTMENT OF VOICE CULTURE.—Sight Singing, 
Theory and Harmony in Classes. The art of conducting, 
and the interpretation of advanced musical works, under the 
direction of W. F. Sherwin, of Boston. 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ScHOOL Music.—Summer 
session of the National Normal Music School of Boston. 

FACULTY : 

Mr. Luther Whiting Mason, President of the National 
Normal Music School, formerly supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Boston, and recently director of music for 
the Empire of Japan. 

Mr. Geo. A. Veazie, Jr., Secretary of the National Normal 
Music School, and supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Chelsea, Mass. 

Mr. F. H. Butterfield, supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Washington, D. C. 

PROGRAM: 
A two, four, and six, weeks’ course of study will be held 
at Chautauqua during the summer of 1887. 
TERMS: 
Two weeks’ course, adults, 15 lessons, - 
“ o ” children, - - . 
Four weeks’ course, adults, 30 lessons, - 
as " “ children, - - - 
Six weeks’ course, adults, - 
xa 7 «children, +s Wap 
Admission to lectures for non-students, - 
Single lessons, a ee eae 
XII. PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EpUCATION.—Physical Train- 
ing at Chautauqua will receive even more attention this 
year than last. The plan of work is as follows: 

1. Light Gymnastics. 

Heavy Gymuastics. 

Athletics. 

Anthropometry. 

A course of reading. 
, Systems of teaching. 

This department will be under the supervision of W. G. 
Anderson, M. D., Director of Physical Training at Adelphi 
Academy, Brookiys, and Yale College, New Haven, and 
President of Brooklyn Normal School for Physical Training. 

XIII. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The Giscktheuss School of Photography is a thoroughly 


$10.00 
2.00 
15.00 
3-00 
20.00 
5.00 
50c. 


$2.00 
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equipped organization for conducting, by correspondence, 
this most delightful study. Books and materials are sup- 
plied by the school at reasonable rates, and full instructions 
are given in the use of the camera. 

The course comprises twenty-four weeks of study, from 
May to October; but students may join the school at any 
time after January 1, 1887. Circulars giving full particulars 
may be obtained from the C. L. S. C. Office, Plainfield, N. J. 

The school will open with two classes on or about July 9, 

First Class. Monday and Thursday.—Theory and prac- 
tice. Landscape Portraiture, Inanimate Objects and Repro- 
duction, Instantaneous Views. 

Second Class. Thursday and Friday.—The rudiments of 
Photographic operations. Theory and practice. Exercises 
in Landscape Portraiture. The sizes of plates to be of small 
dimensions and medium sensitiveness. 


XIV. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL NORMAL WORK. 

Six Courses of study in Sunday-school Normal work have 
been arranged. 

The first four Courses will be taught in succession, begin- 
ning Wednesday morning, August 3, and continuing till 
Tuesday, August 16, two sessions each day. The teachers 
for this season will be Dr. J. H. Vincent and the Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. 

The fifth and sixth Courses will also continue from August 
3 to August 16. The teachers will be Dr. J. L. Hurlbut and 
Dr. Frank Russell. 

Examinations for all the Courses will be held on Tuesday, 
August 16. Persons may take examinations for one or more 
Courses. To each who successfully passes the examina- 
tions for the six Courses, the diploma of the Chautauqua 
Normal Union will be given. 


XV. MOTHERS AND PRIMARY TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


During the session of the Assembly (August 2-23) there 
will be held ten meetings for mothers and primary class 
teachers. The different meetings will be under the charge 
of capable Normal instructors, and much benefit and pleas- 
ure may be expected from this course. The topics discussed 
will be as follows: The rst, 3rd, 5th, 7th, and goth are for 
mothers’ conferences, the others for mothers and teachers. 


XVI, THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEAL FOREIGN TOUR 

Is a plan for acquainting people with foreign travel as an 
art ; the means of travel, the character of accommodations, 
the habits of the various peoples, the centers of art and 
literary associations. It attempts, as its name implies, to 
make people imagine themselves in other lands. 

The work of the Tour is accomplished by means of ‘‘Con- 
ferences’’ or talks about travel by those who have been 
abroad, supplemented by stereopticon views and public 
lectures. The ‘‘ Conferences ’’ for 1887 are as follows : 

July 12. Temple, 5 p. m. ‘Outlines of French and 
German History.’’ 

July 14. Temple, 5 p. m. 

July 19. Temple, 5 p. m. 

July 21. Temple,5 p.m. ‘‘The Rhine Country.”’ 

July 26. Temple,5 p.m. ‘‘ Berlin.” 

For all information concerning Chautauqua program, tu- 
ition, railroad fares, board, renting of cottages, etc., address 

W. A. Duncan, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 
After June 25, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


‘* Paris.”’ 
** Provincial France.’’ 





